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LATE HUNTING 


IS USUALLY 


BEST HUNTING 


"THE man who postpones his hunting trip to December generally gets the 
cream of the sport. The leaves are off the trees, the air is clear and bril- 
liant and the light snow-falls provide opportunity for splendid still hunting. 

We can furnish you fullest information and the most correct equipment for 
any trip in which you may be interested. We are big game hunters ourselves 
and know every detail of the sport. 

Drop in or send for Catalogue ‘‘S.” 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS 
AND PROSPECTORS 


314-316 Broapway :: :: :: New York 
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By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO 


THE KINDRED OF THE WILD 


Each Square 12mo, decorated cover, with haif a hundred full-page plates and many decorations 
by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00. 





THE HEART \Wd | ly), / EARTH'S 
OF THE Sa ENIGMAS 
ANCIENT WOOD j \ , New edition with three new 


stories and ten full-page plates 
With six illustrations, 12mo, yf from 


drawings by Charles 
decorated cover by Fames L. 


Livingston Bull, 12mo, deco- 
Weston. $1.50 


rated cover. $1.50 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS /8 THE LANDSEER OF LITERATURE 
EXTRACTS FROM A FEW OF THE COUNTLESS APPRECIATIVE REVIEWS: 

«No other writer can tell such stories as these with the same sympathetic understanding or vivid 
and dramatic strength.’’--Frederick Taber Cooper*in Collier’. 

** More nearly than any other writer on animal life Mr. Roberts approximates the ideal blending 
of accurate observation and imaginative inferences.’ — F. B. Kerfoot in Life. 

“The romance of Animal Life as told by an author who touches no subject but to enrich it.’’— 
Elia W. Peattie in Chicago Tribune. 

* His is the symbolism of joy and suffering, love and hate which binds into one life the human 
and the brute.’’—Dorothy Dix in N. O. Picayune. 

«The most literary as well as the most vivid of all the writers on animal life.’’—F. Dana Reid 
in Brooklyn Eagle. 

*« Stands incontestably the first among all writers on animal life.’"—4. Van Westrum in N.Y. Mail 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


Author of ‘* Barbara Ladd,’’ «* The Heart of the Ancient Wood,”? 
** The Watchers of the Trails,’’ etc., etc. 


12mo, with cover-design and frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50 


A romantic novel based on the famous siege of Louisburg during 
§ the war between Canada under the French and the Colonies. 


iL.C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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F YOU have a friend who is 
a lover of life in the open 
you could not find a more 
acceptable CHRISTMAS 

GIFT for him than a year’s sub- 


scription to Fretp anp Stream and 





the two famous duck-hunting pictures 
“To Hit is History” and «To Miss 
is Mystery.” 

4] We have had prepared some attrac- 
tive cards which will be mailed so as to 
reach the recipient of your gift on 
Christmas morning. The pictures 
will also be mailed at the same time. 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER: To every 
one sending us $1.50 now for a year’s subscription 
to Fretp anp Stream and the duck-hunting 
pictures to be given as a Christmas gift we will 
send a copy of the Sportinc Dictionary (see 
announcement on another page of this magazine). 
§] This offer only holds good until December 24th. 








Appress, FIELD ann STREAM 


35 West 2ist Street, New York 
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A Harmless Antiseptic. 


Endorsed by the medical profes- 
sion. Send ten cents to pay postage 
on free trial bottle. Sold by 
Leading Druggists. Not genuine 
unless label bears my signature: 


“ef tata 


M-63 Prince St., N. Y. 





Write for free bookiet on Rational Treatment of 
Disease. 

































All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTCR 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN] 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies “at to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 
sO. FROST CO., Makers, 


% Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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DISEASES 


BY “ASHMONT ” 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS 


A specimen illustration from Kennel Diseases 











Treats of the symptoms, nature, causes and treatment of all diseases of the Canine Family. 
Profusely illustrated with fine half-tones. 424 pages of text. 


‘© Every one who owns a dog should possess this invaluable book.”’ 





The great beauty of all of ** Ashmont’s’’ books, from the 
ordinary dog owner's point of view, has always been that the 
reader was not compelled to pass an examination in Latin and 
medical or surgical phraseology to know what is said and what 
to do.— Field and Stream, New York. 











PRICE, $3.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
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FIELD AnD STREAM, 35 West 21 Street, New York 
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“Of inestimable value to every dog man in the land” 


KENNEL SECRETS 


By ‘‘ASHMONT” 


Tells how to breed, exhibit and manage 


DOGS 


Contains 344 pages of text in addition to numerous fine half-tones of 


WORLD-FAMOUS DOGS 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS 


Of its intrinsic worth to breeders, fanciers, exhibitors, and all interested in dogdom, it would be impossible to speak 





too highly.—A merican Field. 

To say that it is a superb work is to put it mild. Thetext is of inestimable value to every dog man in the land. 
The illustrations, 170 in number, include the finest executed half-tones ever published.—Pacific Field Sports. 

The consensus of opinion is, that it is the best and most elaborate book of the kind ever turned out.—7urf, Field, 
and Farm. 

It is truly a grand production; and by far the most valuable addition to canine literature that has been made... . . 
The value of the illustrations, showing as they do specimens nearest perfection, and in so many different positions, is well- 
nigh incalculable, for fanciers can now create nearideals of the dogs they must breed to advance the work ofimprovement. 

New York Herald. 











PRICE, $3.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
FIELD ano STREAM 
35 West 21st Street, New Yorxk 





























MODERN TRAINING 
AND HANDLING 


by B. Waters 


This book is an authority of long standing and is undoubtedly the 
best book ever written on the subject. It covers every point of the 
subject including the conditioning of Dogs for field trials, field etiquette, 
training of Spaniels, Fox-hounds and Guard Dogs, also a chapter on 


| Guns and their handling. 


Price $2.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 








FIELD anvd STREAM 
35 WEST ea2rst STREET, NEW YORK 
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. To The 


WORLDW 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN isa mirror that \E is 
reflects once a week every interesting item of the Ni 
world’s progress. No paper is so broad in its scope ; 
none so valuable to the person who would be well informed 
and conversant with the world’s affairs. You may read 
dozers of periodicals but they will not give the reliable informa- 

tion and entertainment found in the SctentTiFicC AMERICAN. It 
stands alone in its field. It is not a dry, technical journal, dealing in 
uninteresting facts and figures—it is news, live, wide awake, interesting, 
entertaining. 

The ScrentiFic AMERICAN searches every corner of the earth for news 
that is inieresting to every one who wants to be in touch with the world’s 
progress. Our corresponde ats are in all the leading countries of the world. 
$1000 wou d not pay the subscription price of the papers that contribute a part 
of the information you get in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN for $3.00 a year. 

Everything new in science and art ; every new discovery and invention ; the 
latest information of industrial development and scientific research—all are told 
in a bright, interesting and untechnical way. 

Lawyers, ministers, merchants, mechanics, farmers—men of every profession, 
of every business pursuit—benefit by reading the 


CIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


In the home where there are school children it is worth more than large libraries and voluminous 















































encyc lopedias. 


Subscribe now Scientific American Reference Book, free toxezsubscriberswith 


and receive the year’s subscription. 
The monetary value of this Reference Book cannot be expressed. It lt ert years of re- 

search. It contains facts not obtainable in any other work of reference. Information has been 

drawn from over one ton of government reports. Any statistical information desired can ‘be 





referred to instantly. The book contains many thousand facts, more complete, more ex- 
haustive than anything ever attempted. 
It is handsomely bound, has 500 pages, and is sold for $1.50 a copy. By subscribing now 


to the ScrieNTIFIC AMERICAN you get this book free, and in adc lition 52 numbers of the brightest 
and most interesting paper published. We wi!l send sample sheets of the Reference Book and 
a copy of ine Sc ientific American on request. Write to-day and remit $3.00. Address 
Subscription Dept. Z 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 348 Broadway, N. Y. 
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TO MISS IS MYSTERY 


SPECIAL FALL OFFER 


We have a few sets of Pancoast’s famous sporting picture, ‘‘To 
Hit is History,’’ and ‘‘ To Miss is Mystery,’’ which we wish to dis- 
tribute to our subscribers. As long as they last we will send a pair 
to each new subscriber and to all of our old patrons who renew their 
subscriptions for another year. 

The pictures are 11x18 inches in size, are superbly printed in the 
three-color process on heavy pebbled paper, mounted on art mounting 
stock. 

No better pictures can be purchased for decorative purposes in the 
den, dining-room or club house. This is identical with the set formerly 
sold by us at 50 cents each, and thousands of copies are now in the 
hands of the sportsmen of America. 

Send $1.50 for FIELD AND STREAM for one year and the set of 
pictures, post free. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


35 West 21st Street New York City 
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OUTING 


THE OUTDOOR MAGAZINE OF HUMAN INTEREST 
EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 











ACH year more men and women make a point of 
living outdoors. 


{ACH year more people read OUTING. 


"THE more they live outdoors, the better they like 
OUTING. 


"THE more they read OUTING the better they like 


living outdoors. 
BUT OUTING has a host of readers who cannot leave 


the city; they read it because it leads imagination 
afield. They look forward to the spare hour when they 
may revel in its refreshing articles and inspinng illustrations. 
Each month it comes to them as a breath from the hills, 
the streams and the mountains. 


OUTING’S “How To” articles have become famous. 
They give, m each season, timely hints by experts, on 
every form of outdoor activity. 


Seam = =Christmas Offer 


4 Ke ch We feel sure that if you see OUTING 
mrs you will want it for 1905, so we agree 
aN wet to send you the last four numbers, Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember, 1904, if you will cut the coupon 
from this page and mail it to us with 
fifty cents. Without the coupon or the 
mention of this magazine, the numbers 
cannot be had for less than one dollar. 


The OUTING Publishing Co. 
239 Fifth Ave., New York City 


This offer is intended to aid you in the 
selection of Christmas gifts, and will 
ae on good after ember 25, 
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By the Author of “‘The “Mississippi Bubble” 





The Law of the Land 


A New Novel 
By EMERSON HOUCH 


A novel marked by 
matured art, grace, 
and vigor, which 
will deservedly at- 
tract wide and deep 
attention. 


Sweet romance 
of the Mississippi 
Delta, a famous mys- 
tery, the vital expres- 
sion of the Southern 





view of the race 
problem, each alone 
would make “The 
Law of the Land” a 


great book. 


Combined with Mr. 
Hough's tremendous 
story-telling power 
and his elemental 
sense of humor, these 
qualities lift the book 
to untried heights. 


SIX ILLUSTRATIONS by ARTHUR |. KELLER. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid 


Mr. Hough’s First Novel since The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
“The Mississippi Bubble’”’ Publishers, Indianapolis 
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OLD AUNT MARYS 








SAME 
WHETCOMB 
RILE Ke 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE 


Size 6% x9 Inches. Over forty pictures by Christy. (In a box.) Price, $2,00 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company Postpaid 
Pablishers, Indianapolis 
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NuMBER EIGHT 


AN AUTOMOBILE IN THE WILDERNESS 


By WILLIAM ARTHUR BABSON 


Illustrated from photographs by the writer 


ORE than a century ago, Benedict 
Arnold, with a few hundred 
hardy American colonists, started from 
Cambridge armed for war. Their des- 
tination was the far-off banks of the 
river St. Lawrence, their route through 
four hundred miles of pathless wilder- 
ness, and their purpose to capture or 
destroy that strongest British fortress 
of the new world, the citadel at Quebec. 
Of the hardship and suffering endured 
by the band, as it struggled onward 
through the valleys of the Dead, Ken- 
nebec and Chaudiere rivers, and of the 
disastrous result of the whole expedi- 
tion, little remains to be told which has 
not been recorded in the annals of our 
history. Arnold’s army lost in battle 
with the British, but lest we forget all 
else in the stern judgment of that word 
defeat, his men met and conquered a 
foe equally stubborn in that terrible 
journey through the Maine and Cana- 
dian wilderness. 

To-day many are the changes in the 
region extending northward from the 
Maine seacoast to the ‘‘Great River.’’ 
The Indian has passed on; with him the 
wolf; so, too, have those stalwart fig- 
ures, the early French-Canadian voy- 
ageurs. Even the giant pines which 
once marked their blazed lines have 
long since fallen before the axe of the 


woodsman. Their old paths have broad- 
ened into well-marked trails, their 
blackened campfires mark the site of 
many a sportsman’s camp, and the 
hardwood ridges where they once hunt- 
ed are now crossed and recrossed by the 
tote roads of the lumberman. But the 
same rivers flow on, and at sundown the 
same hills cast their shadows over ponds 
where deer still feed in undiminished 
numbers. <A few tall pines linger on 
the summits, while below them a thick 
growth of spruce, birch, maple and bal- 
sam stretches far away to the north- 
ward. Such are the woods of Maine 
and Quebec as they exist to-day—a for- 
est in many respects as wild and deso- 
late as a hundred years ago. 

Some three months ago I sat in the 
New York office of James B. Dill, 
watching the lawyer through a glass 
partition as he pored over a map of 
the Province of Quebec. At the time, 
little did it occur to me that there, in 
the heart of the world’s busiest com- 
mercial center, flanked by tiers of law- 
books, with clerks bustling to and fro 
on all sides, he should be planning out 
a summer vacation campaign. A few 
days later I met Mr. Dill again, and 
learned that, as an appropriate intro- 
duction to a few weeks at his camps at 
Kennebago lake, with a little side trip 
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for big game later in the fall, he pro- 
posed running an auto car from New 
York to Quebee, then closely following 
Arnold’s route 250 miles down through 
the woods to Rangeley lakes. ‘‘I start 
to-morrow morning.’’ said Mr. Dill, 
“and will arrive in Quebee about Tues- 
day next. Meet me at the Chateau 
Frontenac Thursday morning, old 
clothes, light baggage, fishing-rod and 
fiy-book, and I’ll take you through.’’ 
Ile spoke with precision, as he might 
have been dictating a letter to a stenog- 
rapher; and a moment later, hardly 
awaiting my reply, was at his desk 
working as busily as ever. . 

Now, I am not much of an automo- 
hilist, and will even have to confess 
more than a mere sympathy with that 
great class of ill-natured persons who 
chuckle inwardly at the sight of a tour- 
ing ear coughing helplessly below the 
crest of some steep hill. But 250 miles 
through a wild region, with big game 
all the way along, and trout streams 
where trout really swim, and perhaps 
the smell of an evening campfire as 
well, are pretty strong arguments with 
one who relapses into his mania at the 
return of every summer. Besides, the 
success of the whole trip, and the pos- 
sibility of never reaching our destina- 
tion, lent to the venture the charm of 
uncertainty. <A first-rate sporting prop- 
osition it seemed—Woods versus Auto- 
mobile, with the odds, if any, slightly 
in favor of woods. So I packed my bag 
and took the train bound for Quebec. 
Early Thursday morning our ear, well 
freighted with provisions, extra fit- 
tings, tires, every conceivable thing, in 
fact, which might have been needed, 
from a Parmacheene Belle to a ten- 
eallon can of gasoline, steamed down 
from the Chateau and, crossing the 
ferry to Levis, climbed the cliff beyond. 

It was a glorious morning, and we 
paused for a moment to look out over 
the valley at the distant panorama; at 
the little oblong farms, which seemed, 
as they dotted the far hillsides, not un- 
like little squares of yellow and green 
tile set in the landseape. Above them 
and far behind loomed the blue ridges 
of the Laurentian mountains, while be- 
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low. with deep and sluggish waters, the 
St. Lawrence wound eastward as far as 
the eye could reach. Across on the op- 
posite bank perched the quaint old city 
with its crooked little streets and odd. 
brightly colored houses standing in viv- 
id eontrast to the grim walls and ean- 
non of the fortress above. A peculiar 
charm lingers round Quebec, for it lies 
in an atmosphere foreign to any city in 
America. It possesses something of the 
fantastic as well, something which whis- 
pers of life in the wide, silent land to 
the northward. One ean hear this 
everywhere along the streets, see it in 
the shop windows and at almost every 
turn and corner. Snowshoes and rifles. 
moceéasins and great bales of fur lying 
piled up, all speak the language of that 
mystie realm of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany stretching far away to the shores 
of the Aretie oceean—to which Quebee is 
the gateway. 

Stretching out before us lay a level 
road leading straight to the little vil 
lage of St. Henri, and every mile of it 
was just as if a bit of Old France had 
been lost and then found its way into 
this remote corner of the new world. 
Neat little cottages, often tinted in 
many colors, with curved eaves sur- 
mounting faney woodwork cornices, 
like the brie-a-brae which decorated the 
toy houses of our childhood days, 
whizzed by all too quickly. Odd, in- 
deed, were the sights along that high- 
way Iuge stone bake-ovens stood in 
the yards, a toll-gate or two by a eross- 
ing, a few tall shrines at intervals by 
the roadside, and everywhere groups 
of excited habitants, all told of a sim- 
ple pastoral existence strangely foreign 
to one who has lived his life amid the 
whirl and bustle of the city. At Seott’s 
Junction, twenty-six miles from Que- 
hee, the traveler obtains his first view 
of that historie river, the Chaudiere, 
with its valley of romance and tradition 
stretching far away to the southward. 
Such a spot might well have inspired 
more than one writer’s pen, for the val- 
ley of the Chaudiere has still many sto- 
ries of its own to relate to those of us 
who will seek them out, tales of log-jams 
in the early spring freshets, or the sum- 
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The road becomes rougher 


mer harvest on the hillsides, or perhaps 
of the grim country beyond those two 
dark lines of spruces which mark the 
boundaries of the forest. 

The sudden appearance of an auto- 
mobile among the simple folk of Seott’s 
Junction was more than a mere novelty, 
or even an oeceurrence of general in- 
terest ; it was an event of epoeh-making 
importanee. Ina moment the news had 
spread like wildfire, and the entire pop- 
ulace eame hurrying in from all diree- 
tions. In less time than it takes to tell 
of it, there gathered a circle of excited 
lumbermen, standing, however, at a re- 
spectful distance from the machine, all 
jabbering an unintelligible patois, while 











wildly gesticulating and shouting to 
their more tardy neighbors to hurry 
and have a look at the curious monster 
which had suddenly appeared in their 
midst. The varied emotions which 
must have arisen in those simple minds 
it would be difficult to analyze, yet 
they were all outwardly expressed in 
precisely the same manner. I can well 
remember one old teamster who passed 
us later in the day just outside of 
Beaueeville, and verily believe that if 
a shrine had been at hand he would 
have dropped on his knees before it in 
supplication. Never before have I be- 
held a more astonished and awe-stricken 
countenance, or a more perfect indif- 
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* * tall shrines at intervals 


ference to the antics of an animal fren- 
zied by fear, than the old fellow dis- 
played. Of course he talked a little to 
the horse, or rather at the horse, but it 
was merely automatic, from force of 
habit, for his sole interest was centered 
in that automobile as it passed by in 
the narrow roadway. When once safe- 
ly astern, he turned around and, after 
meditating a moment, broke into peals 
of uncontrolled laughter. Surely in 
Quebec the distance is but twenty yards 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. A 
few minutes later we could hear him 
up the road shrilly shouting, “‘Arrete, 
arrete,’’ along with a volley of exple- 
tives equally intelligible to an equine 
intellect. Horses are good listeners in 
the province ; at all events, that one was 
familiar with every sound and modula- 
tion of the human voice. 

For nearly fifty miles we now sped 
along a good road down the left bank 
of the Chaudiere, passing at intervals 
two or three scattered hamlets, resting 
for the night at Beauceville, and finally 
leaving the stream at its junction with 
the Riviere du Loup. From there on 
the complexion of the country changes 
and farms are less frequent; shrines are 
left far behind; so, too, are the grain 
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fields, cheese factories and stone ovens, 
and the little blue and white houses. 

Rude cabins take their places, with 
here and there a green deerskin tacked 
up outside to dry. The road becomes 
rougher, the hills steeper, and woods 
close in on all sides. It is during the 
heat of midsummer that the forest is 
at its gloomiest, more so, perhaps, than 
at any other season of the year. There 
are no bare trees to admit the sunlight, 
nor dazzling snow crust to reflect it, nor 
bright autumn foliage to relieve the 
eye, nor joyous bird choruses to please 
the ear. Yes, the woods are very dark 
and still in August, when all the trees 
are roofed by a canopy of foliage. 
Many milcs we passed that day under 
a covered archway of birch and poplar, 
or down a lane between files of tall 
spruces. Here and there a covey of 
half-grown partridges scurried along 
by the roadside, or a hare, with an ex- 
cited thump-thump, bounced off into 
the bushes, only to peer out again with 
its long ears erect and listening. Once 
a red fox slunk away among the trees, 
and everywhere fresh cloven tracks in 
the runways showed plainly enough 
that many a deer wandered past by 
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* * the Chaudiere, with its valley of tradition and romance 


night. We were now approaching the 
boundary between Canada and the 
United States, but in order to pass it, 
were compelled to cross over and down 
what is known as the Line hill, by far 
the toughest proposition in the way of 
a climb and the longest, steepest and 
most arduous ascent on the whole route. 
Upward wound the road like a white 
thread dividing two vast expanses of 
green forest; yet over every foot of it 
that auto climbed, puffing, snorting and 
blowing out clouds of vapor as every 
ounce of steam pressure was brought 
to bear. Several times, it is true, I 
must confess that some coaxing of a 
more material nature than merely open- 
ing the throttle was necessary, but at 
the end of half an hour we had gained 
the summit, and when just crossing the 
boundary into Maine a big buck hailed 
our arrival by standing at attention 
not thirty yards away as the machine 
rolled past. What more appropriate in- 
troduction to the game fields of Maine 
than a deer, and what more impressive 
monument could mark the boundary of 
Unele Sam’s domains in that region 
where everything is vast, than a ridge 
of imperishable granite? 

When climbing mountains in an au- 
tomobile, the tourist has one consola- 
tion always before him, which is, that 
while making the ascent, no matter how 
often he stands, feet in the mud, push- 





ing like grim death against a ton of all 
but helpless wood and metal, there is 
a time somewhere in the future, but 
sure to arrive, when the road must turn 
toward earth again, and then, oh, the 
satisfaction of that long coast down the 
opposite side! It is just like a rough 
camping trip in a ten-days’ rain, with a 
big trout at the end of it. A month la- 
ter all the discomforts are forgotten, 
while that single fish is growing con- 
stantly larger, gamier and handsomer 
every day. 

No coast, however, did we enjoy that 
afternoon down the American side of 
the Line hill, nor would any amount of 
persuasion have induced a trial, for 
the simple reason that in all probability 
the whole outfit would have landed in 
a general mix-up at the bottom of a 
ravine. Just how to get down at all 
seemed, indeed, a problem to be solved, 
for the road was so precipitous and 
mud so slippery that the ear slid along 
of its own volition, even with both sets 
of brakes clamped fast. Mr. Dill, how- 
ever, had met such emergencies before 
on his various trips, and in a few min- 
utes had rigged up a simple yet inge- 
nious form of drag-anchor. Merely a 
flat slab of rock some 200 pounds in 
weight, bound by a chain, and hitched 
on behind, served the purpose; but it 
bravely plowed a deep furrow in the 
mud and dragged just fast enough to 
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land all hands safely in the valley be- 
low. In other localities, where stones 
of the right shape are not to be found, 
I have seen him use for the same pur- 
pose a spruce tree, and with equal suc- 
cess. For an hour we had been eagerly 
looking for water. A pond, a spring, 
any tiny brooklet, in fact, which would 
yield a few gallons of that precious 
fluid without which all steam engines 
are helpless. An empty boiler at night- 
fall is a sorry thing to contemplate. 
But, after all, it is merely one of the 
several risks which the tourist must 
accept on entering the woods. All day 
the machine had been fed from springs 
along the roadside; more than once the 
supply had sunk very low in the boiler, 
but now barely a gallon remained to 
drive us fifteen miles over Bald moun- 


tain to Jackman. So a search was at 
onee instituted, and water finally lo- 
eated in a gully off the road; not much, 
to be sure, for a sorry little puddle it 
was, full of twigs, scum and dead leaves 
and barely five inches deep. But it was 
enough, and when scooped up laborious- 
ly in tin cups proved amply sufficient 
for our needs. There is, however, an- 
other, a more serious problem which 
faces the man who desires to see a wild 
country from his touring ear, and that 
is the gasoline problem. As the popu- 
lation of a region decreases arithmeti- 
cally, the possibility of procuring that 
indispensable liquid seems to decrease 
geometrically. One simply cannot pur- 
chase it at all in some localities ; indeed, 
I doubt very much if previous to last 
July one single person along the whole 
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MR. DILL IN 
route, from Levis to Jackman, had ever 
seen or even heard of such a thing as 
a can of gasoline. Only a hundred and 
seven miles, to be sure, a mere jaunt for 
the suburbanite who, trimly dressed in 
befitting garb, goes scooting along 
smooth macadam stretches with not 
even a rock or a washout in the road 
to hinder. But let him try the same 
distance in the Province, and many 
hours of hard puffing it will take, with 
gasoline tank often very near to being 
empty. The day before our departure 
from Quebee, fifteen or twenty gallons 
were shipped down the line of the rail- 
road and across by team to Beauceville, 
a point on the route well situated for 
replenishing a commodity so necessary. 

At Jackman one hears his first good 
old down-east English, with its unmis- 
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takable nasal twang, and if he questions 
closely, he may meet a man who once 
saw an automobile. The village boasts 
but a few dozen houses, a taxidermist’s 
shop and a typical backwoods hotel, 
where guides and lumbermen gather in 
the evening to swap wondrous tales 
amid dense clouds of tobacco smoke. 
In such a spot one hears many a good 
yarn, well told by those untutored men, 
and learns of little nooks and corners 
rarely marked upon the maps, of Lost 
brook and Spencer stream, Bald moun- 
tain and the far-off region around the 
sources of the St. John—good hunting 
all; so he quietly resolves to slip away 
from the office for a few days in the 
autumn. 

A little stream flows past Jackman, 
the Moose river, and there are trout in 
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it; not the heavy, overfed fish of the 
Rangeley region, to be sure, but sturdy 


fighters none the less. So we loitered 
there for a whole day, one long to be 
remembered, whipping the dark alder- 
shadowed pools and watching for deer 
around the bends. Tame in that region 
are the deer, especially in the fly season 
during early summer. One obliging doe 
even went so far as to pose like a statue 
for her picture, not ten yards away, as 
the canoes slid by her. I fear, however, 
that we, too, are slipping down stream, 
away from the current of this story, for 
there are still some mountains to climb 
ere reaching Rangeley, and the road is 
long and winding. Over the height of 
land it leads eastward to the valley of 
the Kennebec, and nearly half the way 
is a steady uphill climb through a well- 
timbered forest, as dense as any on the 
Canadian border. It is no wonder that 
even to-day civilization has not planted 
her outposts in that rugged region of 
rocks and cold winters and sparse, poor- 
ly nourished soil. Lumber mills are 
there, itis true. For a generation past 
they have polluted the streams with 
sawdust, that enemy so fatal to the lives 
of trout. So, too, are the pulp mills, 
and farther along the valley manya fine 
hill stands shorn and bare, a significant 
yet surely a sad monument to the 
erowth of industry. But of other oceu- 
pations there are few indeed, and clear- 
ings, farms, even solitary cabins in the 
woods, lie far apart. I recall, in a sight 
we passed just across the Canadian 
boundary, an almost pathetic illustra- 
tion of a civilization which never came. 
A large frame structure stood on a 
slight eminence to the left. It evident- 
ly had never been used as a habitation, 
as parts were still unfinished. But now, 
in the last stages of decay, it presented 
a truly woeful sight, standing there va- 
‘ant by the roadside. Window-sashes 
there were none, nor doors, nor chim- 
neys, while the roof sagged at a danger- 
ous angle; clapboards hung in rotten 
tatters from its walls, and right at the 
entrance to the front door lay a solitary 
cow, quietly chewing the cud of con- 
tentment. Later on we learned the 
story of that vacant building. It had 
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ON THE MOOSE RIVER 


been erected for a ‘‘grand hotel’’ by an 
enterprising proprietor, who prophesied 
great possibilities in the way of travel 
along the highway. That was thirty 
years ago, yet there it stands as the 
workmen left it, still awaiting the ar- 
rival of a tenant. Such sights are sig- 
nificant, to say the least; an indication, 
if not of a retrograde movement itself, 
certainly of a noticeable lack of prog- 
ress. But they are not unusual along 
the borderland, for that region still 
stands with doors fast locked against 
the advancement of commercial pur- 
suits. It seems almost as if northern 
Maine were created for no other pur- 
pose than to remain always a great nat- 
ural garden and a _ perpetual play- 
evround for the people. 

At last we had crossed the height of 
land and descended the eastern slope of 
the watershed to the banks of the Ken- 
nebec. Behind us, finding its sources 
among the mountains, the Chaudiere 
flowed northward for 100 miles to the 
St. Lawrence; before, the Kennebec 
swept southward for a hundred more to 
the Atlantic. The Kennebec flows strong 
below the Forks, swirling along in deep 
eddies, with here and there a boulder 
jutting from below. Poling for miles 

















an almost pathetic illustration of a civilizalion which never came 


against that swift water must have sore- 
ly tried the muscles of Arnold’s men a 
hundred years ago. A little farther 
down stream, at the junction of West 
Carry brook, is an historie spot, known 
in olden days as the Great Carrying 
Place, where for generations past the 
Indians had eut across country, escap- 
ing thereby a bend in the ascent of the 
Dead river. Ilere Arnold made his fa- 
mous faux pas, « mistake well-nigh fa- 
tal to the whole expedition. Leaving 
the Kennebec, he turned westward over 
the trail, and for weeks the army floun- 
dered along dragging heavily-loaded 
bateaux through the swamps and 
marshes of the Carry ponds. There are 
some thriving villages farther down the 
valley—Bingham, Solon and North An- 
son—where autos are nothing more 
than novelties. 

We stopped for the night at North 
New Portland, and in the morning were 
delayed for an hour or so while patech- 
ing up a dilapidated tire. Quite a 
crowd gathered aroundthe machine, and 
when the news was spread abroad that 
the tire was actually punetured and 
would have to be replaced. I heard one 
old farmer, with white chin whiskers, 
sing out in a falsetto key, ‘‘This yer’s 
a great chance fur th’ hosses, b’ys.”’ 
Now the hope and pride and joy of 


North New Portland lies in its fast 
liorses. They furnish the one all-ab- 
sorbing topic of conversation, the life 
of trade, and the inspiration of speeu- 
lators. Those were shrewd words 
spoken by the patriarch, at least his 
friends seemed to think so, for before 
long they came hurrying from neigh- 
boring barns leading forth their spir- 
ited animals for an introduction to the 
car. The farmers of Maine are keen 
men when money is involved, for they 
know well the inereased value of a horse 
well up-to-date in all his attainments. 

From North New Portland the way 
plunges once more, and for the last 
time, into a wooded region, stretching 
well along into the Dead River country. 
It is a long run, of many miles, but 
the road is fast; so we pushed on at th 
utmost speed; past Dead River village 
and Stratton, past Flagstaff, where Ar- 
nold raised his flag; past Mount Bige- 
low, with old Saddleback in the dis- 
tance; past the little narrow-gauge rail- 
way from Phillips, and over the -hills 
beyond; then down the long slope to 
the village of Rangeley. 

Although tired, cramped and covered 
from head to foot with dust, we could 
not refrain from a feeling of regret 
that the long ride was over. There had 
been some rough places along the way, 
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with plenty of jolting and mud flying 
around our ears as well,also some push- 
ing up hill, with blinding clouds of dust 
on the opposite slope; but we had some 
cood times traveling 250 miles through 
the sunshine of a glorious country. We 
had breathed the fresh air of the moun- 
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tains, and followed the courses of three 
great river-valleys, to say nothing of 
answering some skeptics who smiled 
when Mr. Dill: proposed running an 
auto down from Quebec, through what 
was, and is to-day, a very respectable 
sort of wilderness. 























MAP SIIOWING MR. DILL’S ROUTE FROM 


QUEBEC TO RANGELEY 











BARB; A COW HORSE 


By ANDY ADAMS 


N the Panhandle of Texas, near 
where Teepee creek cuts through 
the foot-hills which border the Staked 
Plain,the hero of this tale was born. Of 
his ancestry we know but little. That 
there still lurked traces of old Spanish 
blood in his veins there eould be no 
doubt, as at maturity he had a Roman 
nose, a hairy upper lip and a vicious 
temperament. In further support of 
this view was the fact that although of 
a splendid dark bay body color, his 
legs were black; and where the two 
colors merged just above the knees 
there was a distinct black cirele. These 
were the only traces of his mustang 
progenitors, for, otherwise, he had the 
short barrel and compactness of build 
of an ideal cavalry horse. His forma- 
tion was readily accounted for. Ten 
years previous to his birth, some im- 
practical men had established a horse 
ranch on the south fork of Pease river, 
of which Teepee creek was a tributary. 
Sires from the best strains of blood in 
Tennessee and Kentucky were pur- 
chased and transplanted to the new 
horse ranch at the foot of the Staked 
Plain. The promoters of the enter- 
prise deserved success; but it was the 
old, old story of a fool and his money, 
in the early West: and at the sheriff’s 
sale, a number of the best bands of 
horses were bid in by a ranchman living 
north on Teepee creek. 

Therefore, of the ancestry of Barb, 
we know positively only of his sire and 
dam. His mother was a chestnut half- 
breed, belonging to a harem which ac- 


knowledged as its lord and master a 
native born stallion in whose veins 
coursed the blood of many proud fam- 
ilies of his race. Barb’s sire was a pic- 
ture. From his bold brown eye, arched 
neck, heavy fore-shoulders and short 
back, and his mahogany coat, there was 
to be known the concern of some for- 
mer master in breeding a perfect sad- 
dle horse. Under the law of survival 
he had fought other stallions on the 
range, adding to his own seraglio; 
fought until he carried a score of bat- 
tle sears. Thus from the paternal rel- 
ative, Barb inherited a savage, spirited 
temperament, while from his timid 
mother he drew by nature those better 


.qualities which are more submissive to 


man’s kindness or his conquest. 

Barb was born in the spring of 1891. 
When he was a month old the first hu 
man being whom it was his privilege 
to look upon one day approached the 
band. The older horses sighted the va- 
quero at the distance of a mile, and 
threatened several times to turn tail 
and dash away, when the horseman 
veered from his course just in time to 
avoid searing the manada. Barb knew 
there was something wrong, as his 
mother was uneasy, but as yet he had 
not even detected the cause of alarm. 
When he had been only a week old, he 
had run ten miles in a straight away 
dash with the others, in avoiding a 
band of gray wolves which had come 
out of the cedar brakes in the foot-hills. 
His mother had refused to lie down for 
three days after that first scare, though 
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he had slept soundly after his long run, 
for he had been very tired for a young 
colt. Now the fear of this new intru- 
ding object was mingled with curio- 
sity, and when the vaquero gained the 
wind on the band, he rode directly for 
it. Barb’s sire met the man like a sen- 
tinel on duty. Several times the mares 
timorously turned to flee, and as often 
faced about, until their protector met 
the intruder, when all plainly scented 
that he was not an enemy. ‘The horse- 
man did not approach the band closely, 
but remained at a distance, the stallion 
keeping ward between his harem and 
the vaquero, who was only trying to 
count the young colts. Barb maintained 
a position in the third line of defence, 
and only onee or twice ventured even 
to look, from under his mother’s neck, 
at the intruder. But as the horseman 
rode away, he circled around to the 
windward, when there was wafted to 
the trembling colt’s nostrils the scent 
of a human being. To the day of his 
death he never forgot that peculiar 
smell. 

Barb spent his first summer in the 
foot-hills, in plain sight of Connely 
Peak. Once for a few weeks, after the 
June rains. the band wandered as far 
north as Spindle mountain, but when 
the bunch grass matured and dried up, 
they turned back to their own range. 
It was a monotonous existence. Day 
after day the sun arose, blistering the 
sands under his feet, curling every leaf 
and blade at noontime, and sinking at 
evening behind.a rim of ragged hills 
which marked the boundary between 
the upper and lower plain. But when 
the mesquite beans began to fall, he 
soon learned to nose about among the 
leaves for the pods—which no doubt 
was the reason that his mustang anees- 
tors had a bristly mustache on their up- 
per lip. Barb, however, soon became 
an expert in foraging, even picking the 
ripening beans from the lower branches 
of the bushes. It was autumn then and 
he took on flesh and grew rapidly on 
his mother’s milk, the nutritive grasses 
and the wild fruit of the mesquite 
thickets. When he was five months old, 
he was a daring fellow, barely keeping 
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in sight of the manada at times, and 
then again using his heels freely in 
fighting other colts when they ventured 
near him while feeding. He was a 
saucy rascal and felt his feed. 

One day, when he had wandered 
some distance from the band, he de- 
tected a peculiar scent, emanating from 
a thicket-covered motte. The smell was 
a new one to him, quite distinct from 
that of the gray wolves which his moth- 
er feared, and while he put on a bold 
front, at heart he trembled with fear. 
Not willing to show cowardice among 
the other colts, he edged around the 
chaparral thicket until he caught the 
wind fair, then he uttered a snort and 
stamped the ground with one fore foot. 
A small black bear innocently arose on 
his haunches, in plain view. The colt 
turned and ran as if all the fiends afoot 
were after him. His fear was easily 
communicated to the older horses, who 
approached the motte cautiously until 
they also caught the seent, when they 
wheeled as a unit and ran nearly to 
Spindle mountain before they stopped. 
In this race, Barb led all the other colts, 
several of whom ruptured blood ves- 
sels in their nostrils, though he ran 
through seathless, fit for survival on the 
plains. 

That fall Barb was branded and the 
next April further marked. He was a 
yearling now, and life began to seem 
serious. The band to which he be- 
longed was corralled several times that 
spring; on one occasion all the two- 
year-old fillies were taken away, and on 
another, ten head of the oldest geldings 
were cut out. On the latter occurrence, 
a Mexican roped Barb by the front feet 
and threw him on his side in a bed of 
sand, where others held him until the 
vaquero, with sheep-shears shaved away 
his soft, silky mane and tail. This was 
humiliating, as Barb had always been 
proud of his fine personal appearance ; 
and he had been so humbled only to 
furnish material for a horse-hair rope! 
The sole consolation was that all the 
other colts of his age were. made shave- 
tails like himself. 

Meanwhile his mother had had an- 
other colt, and with all the world 
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turned against him the youngster be- 
same cynical and solitary in his habits. 
Fortunately this mood only lasted a few 
weeks, for the flowers bloomed about 
his feet and the birds sang above him 
as he rested in the shade of the trees. 
It proved a seasonable year, and with 
the abundant rainfall in the early sum- 
mer, he migrated with the band from 
one range to another, scon forgetting 
absent friends among the missing fillies 
and geldings. Perfectly conscious that 
he was undergoing a formative period 
in his life, he rejoiced that by the time 
the mesquite beans began falling, his 
mane and tail had grown out again, and 
he looked back to the days of his colt- 
hood with something akin to contempt. 

The seasons came and went with re- 
lentless regularity until Barb was four 
years old. In March that spring, a 
eowman named Lanterman came up 
from the forks of the Brazos river, on 
the lookout for a number of saddle 
horses for his ranch. This ranchero was 
a thrifty fellow, and the fall before 
had culled out all his old cow horses, 
sending them to the cotton regions, 
where they brought remunerative pri- 
ces. Lanterman was a practical cattle- 
man, and knew that one of the secrets 
of suecess in his business was an abun- 
dance of first-class ranch horses. The 
general reputation of the quality of 
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horses bred on the different branches 
of Pease river, and especially Teepee 
creek, was well known for hundreds of 
miles in every direction. Accordingly, 
when the Brazos river cowman visited 
that section, friends of his recommen- 
ded him to look over the stock of Henry 
King, owner of the YL brand—the one 
in which Barb was born. Acting on 
this advice, Lanterman visited King’s 
place, looked the stock over carefully, 
and on the third day, closed a trade 
on two remudas of fifty horses each, all 
five-year-olds and broken the spring be- 
fore. But while riding over the ranch 
the cowman’s attention was attracted 
by a number of unbroken horses, very 
promising animals. King was anxious 
to sell, and offered inducements to the 
buyer, until the latter consented to take 
ten unbroken geldings extra at twenty 
dollars apiece. There can be no ques- 
tion that it was Barb’s splendid size 
and color which designated him as one 
of the extras, and sent him home with 
the cowman to the latter’s ranch at the 
forks of the Brazos. 

It was sixty-five miles to Barb’s new 
home, and two days were consumed in 
driving that distance. The bell mare 
of each remuda was thrown in for good 
measure, and on arriving at the ranch, 
it was only necessary to hobble her at 
night to hold the saddle horses. With 
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the geldings, however, no chances were 
taken, and they were cut separate into 
a small corral and fed hay, pending 
their breaking to the saddle. Barb had 
fully made up his mind that if he eould 
escape the vigilance of the new owner, 
five or six hours would find him back 
on Teepee creek, for as yet he was loyal 
only to the law of self preservation. 
But the opportunity never came, for 
the next morning the ecowman detailed 
five of his boys to saddle-break the new- 
comers. That was a momentous day in 
Barb’s life; for sinee the hour that his 
mane and tail had been shaved as a 
yearling, a rope had never encircled his 
feet or neck, nor had he felt the hand 
of man. But now he was admitted 
alone to a circular corral, and as he 
dashed madly round it, he was roped by 
the two front feet and thrown so quick- 
ly that the act was over in a flash. He 
was slightly stunned by the fall, but 
as he struggled to arise another man 
eluteched him by the mane and his head 
was pinioned to the ground. A third 
took his tail between his hind legs, and 
threw his weight on it across the horse’s 
flank. Poor Barb struggled in vain, 
but could not overcome the strength 
and advantage of these three men. A 
bitless bridle, the nose-band of which 
fitted just above the nostrils, was 
slipped over his head, one fore foot was 
strapped up, and he was allowed to 
arise. During the brief moment since 
he had been thrown, the sweat had 
broken out over him, and now dripped 
from his belly and fetlocks. He was 
deathly afraid of the men. As he 
reared and plunged, throwing himself 
in the struggle to be free, the cowman 
said to the boy who had been chosen to 
saddle break him, ‘‘ Johnny, I want you 
to be careful with this colt. He prom- 
ises well, and if he proves to be a good 
horse, I want him for my own saddle.’’ 

These humane words bespoke Barb 
kind treatment. His handler worked 
with him for an hour, however, before 
the colt would accept the saddle. With 
one foot still strapped up, the gelding 
tired fast, and several times lay down, 
but the lad each time clasped Barb by 
the nostrils, eutting off his breath, so 
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that he instantly struggled to his feet. 
After accepting the saddle, his foot was 
unstrapped, when he pitched with all 
the energy and strength at his com- 
mand. But the double cinches held 
firm, and all efforts were in vain. Lan- 
terman now mounted an old horse, and, 
snubbing to the pommel of his saddle 
the rope by which the colt was held, he 
led Barb outside the corrals. Reins 
were attached to the bitless bridle, a 
blind drawn over his eyes until the boy 
had safely secured his seat, when it was 
withdrawn and the bay gelding given 
his freedom. Probably not once in a 
lifetime does a horse voice his fear, but 
when Barb caught sight of a human 
being on his back, he threw his head 
down between his knees and bawled like 
a little calf. Meanwhile he bucked with 
might and main. The cowman herded 
the struggling horse over soft, sandy 
eround, and after tiring him out, Lan- 
terman and Johnny galloped away on 
a circle of several miles, when the colt 
and old horse were allowed to turn 
homeward in a walk. 

After this first ride, everything de- 
pended on the patience of his handler. 
Johnny McBride was born on a ranch, 
had broken many horses to the saddle, 
end hence knew that the first thing was 
to overcome the colt’s fear of a man. 
This done, the rest would be easy; yet 
the work must be accomplished so as to 
preserve the spirit and constitution of 
the horse. This was why Johnny’s em- 
plover had cautioned him to be careful 
with the handsome bay. After a week 
of daily handling had passed, Barb ae- 
cepted the kind advances of his young 
master, allowed himself to be led about. 
refused longer to ‘‘run on the rope,”’ 
accepted saddle and rider with good 
grace, and otherwise deported himself 
with ordinary good horse sense. There 
was still danger, however, that if given 
his freedom, memories of Teepee creek 
would eall to him, and some fine morn- 
ing he would be missing, for men and 
animals revert easily to the wild. To 
avoid this, all ten of the new geldings 
were ‘‘necked,’’ with a short hobble, to 
old ranch horses. Thus paired off, the 
regular stand-by held the new gelding 
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in the remuda, the tie which bound 
being occasionally shifted to others. 
This band of original ranch horses was 
corralled every day, the geldings han- 
dled and frequently saddled for short 
rides, until some two weeks had passed. 
Since the advent of Barb, there had 
been born to the bell mare of the remu- 
da to which he was alloted, a pretty 
colt. All the old cow horses were proud 
of the baby, and within a very short 
space of time Barb found himself grow- 
ing very fond of the neweomer. When 
the ranchman noticed this he gave Barb 
full freedom. By this time all the old 
longings of the past were swallawed 
up in love and friendship for the bell 
mare and her youngster. 

Barb was now looked upon as one of 
the regular ranch horses. The naming 
of many of the new mounts at Lanter- 
man’s ranch fell to a little Englishman. 
He was well read on the origin of the 
horse, and could answer any question 
in equine history. He had at his com- 
mand hundreds of appropriate names, 
and when appealed to by his employer, 
the bay gelding was called Barb in 
memory of the famous Yorkshire 
breed. The colt was allotted to Me- 
Bride’s string for the first year, and 
was gradually initiated into all the du- 
ties of a veteran cow horse. It was 
fall before he became fully bridle-wise, 
and during the beef round-ups, he was 
ridden on the outside circle, drifting 
together the range eattle, holding the 
eut and accompanying the beeves to the 
railroad. He was also given a few first 
lessons in eutting out cows and calves 
during the branding season; and the 
next spring the cowman claimed him as 
one of his own private mount. It 
might be added here that the trace of 
Spanish blood which coursed through 
Barb’s veins was frequently in evi- 
dence. For instance, he never allowed 
anyone to approach him from the right- 
hand side, and while under saddle, if 
his master wished to shorten or length- 
en the stirrups, the off one had to be 
brought across the saddle seat for that 
purpose. Barb had been broken that 
way, and like an old dog, he refused to 
learn new tricks. Still, he was the pet 


STREAM 


of the ranch and the pride of his owner, 
who, when away in camp, frequently 
smuggled his favorite a lump of sugar. 
The bay gelding soon learned to love 
this expected sweetmeat; and this. sad 
enough to say, was one of the final 
causes of his undoing. 

For the next two years, Barb grew 
in popularity with his master and the 
countryside. The second fall his own- 
er won fifty dollars at a round-up on a 
bet that he could cut more cattle with 
a single horse, from a given brand, one 
at a time, than any other cowman pres- 
ent. No wonder the wager was accept- 
ed as there were numerous other good 
cow horses on the forks of the Brazos. 
It fell to Barb to represent Lanter- 
man’s ranch in the contest. The time 
was one hour; every animal cut out 
counted a point; for every one which 
beat the rider and re-entered the main 
herd, three points deducted. MeBride 
rode for Lanterman, and all other work 
ceased, except that of holding the eut 
and round-up. The judges, who also 
acted as tellers, reported sixty-three for 
Barb and fifty-nine for the opposition 
horse, one steer having broken back to 
the bunch on the latter. The bay geld- 
ing was reeking with sweat on conclu- 
sion of the test, but he had won his first 
laurels as a cow horse in the Panhandle. 
Nor was he allowed to rest on a single 
victory. The next summer he was en- 
tered in several trials at a tournament 
given at the Forks. The best horses in 
all the surrounding country came in to 
attend this tourney, and Barb would 
have to meet worthy company. One of 
his best points as a cow horse was his 
acknowledged strength in pulling on a 
rope from the pommel of a saddle. 
With a man on his back, he could hold 
a bul! three hundred pounds heavier 
than himself. Alone, he could drag an 
ordinary animal on its side, and could 
hold a rope taut on a thrown steer for 
several minutes, or until the latter was 
safely tied. In the tournament at the 
Forks, he was entered in the roping and 
relay contests. McBride again rode 
him in the former, catching his steer 
at the first cast, and as the animal went 
down, Johnny was on the ground, ty- 
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Johnny was on the ground, tying the “ critter” with a short rope 


ing the ‘‘eritter’’ with a short rope 
and throwing his hat into the air in 
thirty-one seconds by the watch—a new 
record, which stood for a year. But 
amid the plaudits of the spectators, the 
bay cow horse came in for his share, 
throwing his weight on the rope and 
swaying from side to side, in a fashion 
which entitled him to the lion’s share of 
the victory. Afterward, he was loaned 
in a combination relay race, and he 
helped to win it. 

When Barb was seven years old he 
fell a vietim to circumstances. At a 
baile, given in an adjoining county, a 
Mexican sheep-shearer, in a fit of jeal- 
ousy, stabbed a comrade to the death 
and was compelled to flee for his life. 
The murderer had several times been 
employed as a vaquero during busy 
seasons at Lanterman’s, and on making 
his eseape on a miserable mount, he 
rode direct for the latter’s ranch. It 
was supposed that the Mexican arrived 
after dark, and knowing the range of 
the different remudas, located one in 
the night by the bell. Evidently it was 
his intention to add theft to murder, 
as he had come prepared with a pocket- 


full of lump sugar. 
an easy victim. 

It was an idle season in cattle work, 
and the saddle stock was not brought in 
for some three days afterward, so 
the horse was not even missed. A week 
passed before the news of the mur- 
der reached Lanterman’s place; the 
Mexican’s worn-out palfrey was found 
near the ranch and identified, com- 
pleting the necessary chain of evidence. 
Lamentations, oaths and rewards were 
in vain, for with a week’s start and a 
price upon his head, the thief and mur- 
derer was probably five hundred miles 
away. The horse was traced after- 
ward, through the State Sheriffs’ As- 
sociation, up the Salt fork of the Bra- 
zos, thence westward across the Staked 
Plain, crossing into New Mexico near 
the Wolf lakes on the territory line. 
There the chase was given up by the 
Texas authorities, and the matter 
turned over to a similar organization 
in New Mexico. In the category of 
crime in the Southwest, horse-stealing 
is an unpardonable offence, and no rest 
is allowed the wicked. But no sooner 
had the second association of sheriffs 


To this, Barb fell 
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taken up the case, than the unforeseen 
again happened. 

A sheep buyer named Persinger from 
western Nebraska had gone down on 
the Pecos river in that territory and 
bought twenty thousand muttons. It 
was his intention to drive them to his 
home at Lodge Pole for winter feeding, 
and he was en route with his purchases 
in four flocks of five thousand each, 
only a few miles apart. The drover 
used Mexican help. One night just 
above old Fort Sumner, a _ strange 
greaser came to the camp wagon and 
offered for sale a fine bay horse. Per- 
singer looked at the animal, noticed that 
he was badly gaunted, but that other- 
wise he appeared as sound as a dollar. 
The Mexican gave a very plausible ex- 
euse for selling the horse. The sheep- 
man had a great deal of hard riding to 
do in looking out the route, water and 
grass for his flocks; so on the insigni- 
ficant bid of twenty-five dollars, he se- 
cured the bay gelding. The next morn- 
ing Persinger gave his new mount a 
critical examination, for having bought 
him so cheap, he was suspicious that the 
animal must be unsound. On the con- 
trary, he found a seven-year-old horse, 
fifteen and a half hands high, with 
clear eyes, Roman nose, solid bay with 
not a white hair, a distinct black ring 
around each leg, branded YL on the left 
hip and 4 on the jaw, the latter being 
Lanterman’s horse brand. It was 
Barb, all right; but the new sheep man 
never knew that he had bought a stolen 
horse. So Barb went down grade, in 
Panhandle notion, from cows to sheep. 

By the time that Persinger arrived at 
his home, he had fallen in love with the 
bay gelding. There was no ride in the 
trip that the new horse was not equal 
to, and so pleased was the drover with 
his bargain, that he decided to make 
a present of the animal to his only 
daughter on her return from college. 
But like original sin in the human fam- 
ily, poor Barb was cursed with a taint 
from his Spanish ancestors, and would 
have none of the new program. The 
only daughter clapped her hands in de- 
light over the graduation present, but 
not all the men on Persinger’s ranch 


AND 
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could hold that rascal for a woman to 
mount. He was a cow horse, and he 
drew the line against skirts. 

An unpitying fate had certainly 
marked Barb as a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. Shortly after his mutiny 
against skirts, cavalry buyers for 
the British army advertised for horses 
at Sidney, Nebraska. Barb was offered 
and sold for one hundred dollars. The 
trouble was then brewing in South Af- 
rica between the English and Boers, 
and the former government was buying 
Western horses for military purposes, 
they having proved more hardy and 
durable than any others obtainable. 

Now followed for poor Barb a long 
trip by train to New Orleans, the train 
passing within fifty miles of his birth- 
place. Barb scented the old air, but he 
was now no longer free. After the 
weary sea voyage, merely touching at 
Cape Town, he was finally landed at 
Durban, in Natal. Nothing but a 
mule or range-bred horse could have 
stood the trip and reecuperated within a 
year; but within a month the bay geld- 
ing rounded into form. He was as- 
signed to a British Lieutenant of artil- 
lery. 

The strained relations between the 
two countries came to open rupture 
when Oom Paul issued his ultimatum 
to the English. The proposition of such 
an insignificant Republic was spurned. 
Within an hour of the expiration of 
the ultimatum time the Boer columns 
were moving towards Natal. A month 
later, Ladysmith was besieged, victory 
had crowned the Boer arms in every im- 
portant engagement, and the loss of 
prestige to the British army was the 
talk. of the world. 

Hope revived in English hearts when 
it was known that General Buller had 
at last moved to the relief of Lady- 
smith and its garrison of twelve thous- 
and men. The mobility of the Boer 
troops permitted them to cover a wide 
front. When Buller arrived at the Tu- 
vela river, he found General Botha in 
waiting prepared todispute his advance. 

The battle of Colenso is common his- 
tory. Among the many blunders on the 
English side was the advance of Gen- 
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eral Long with two field batteries, far 
in advance of his infantry support, and 
unlimbering within one thousand yards 
of intrenched riflemen. The English 
gunners were an easy target for the 
Boer hunters, each of whom could kill 
a running antelope at hundreds of 
vards. Nothing could live in that hell- 
storm that was hurled against the 
English guns, neither could the troops 
withdraw the guns for the artillery 
teams were killed. The wounded and 
living sought refuge in the nearest 
ravine. Among the wounded was Colonel 
Long. 

And then, when the battle was hope- 
lessly lost, anxious to recover his bat- 
teries, General Buller called for volun- 
teers to attempt the recovery of the 
guns. Among many who responded 
was the young artillery Lieutenant. 
Ile was mounted on Barb, the Texas 
horse, far from home, but full of 
courage even in this grim work. 
Taking every advantage of the 
ground, fresh teams moved forward, 
and when there was no_ longer 
protection, made a mad dash for the 
abandoned cannon. But when within 
cne hundred yards of the batteries, the 
automatie quick-firers and the steady 
riflemen poured a blizzard of lead upon 
them. Barb’s rider reeled from the 
saddle. The bay gelding, trained be- 
fore now in battery drill, rushed on 
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with the teams. He passed the line of 
eannon, and only halted when he found 
himself alone 

The battle was virtually over, and the 
Boer artillery had concentrated to pre- 
vent the recovery of the batteries. But 
two of the guns were recovered, and as 
the teams tore away to safety, a fusilade 
of shells rained down around the scene 
of action. In the absence of a master’s 
hand, Barb turned to accompany the 
fleeing teams. A fragment from a 
bursting shell struck him in the back. 
IIe sank down on the veldt. 

Only once did Barb attempt to arise, 
for his hind parts were paralyzed. Te 
sat up like a dog, whinnying and swing- 
ing half around in an effort to follow 
his comrades. <A haze, seemingly drop- 
ped from the leaden sky, enveloped 
him; his head lowered. <A halo of mem- 
ories came trooping back to his poor, 
unreasoning, obedient mind. Once 
again, amid the fumes of bursting 
shrapnel, the scent of prairie flowers 
was wafted to his nostrils, the gurgling 
waters of Teepee creek bade him come 
and slake his thirst, the taste of the 
sueculent mesquite pods. 

In the gray of evening, when the 
Boers crossed the Tugela and took pos- 
session of the batteries, they found Col- 
onel Long, lying in a ravine hard by 
raving in his delirum and calling for 
his lost guns. But Barb slept in peace. 

















By Josef Brunner 


The red squirrels are the true imps 


HOW OUR SQUIRRELS PASS THE WINTER 
By L. W. BROWNELL 


[* is an erroneous idea, which many 

people have, that all our squirrels 
hibernate. To be sure, they are not 
abroad so much, nor are they as active, 
in the cold weather as during the sum- 
mer months, but neither the red nor 
the gray squirrel has any period of con- 
tinued sleep. <A tramp through the 
woods on any winter day will be sure 
to show us several of these chattering, 
sprightly fellows. Nor is the day the 


only time that they are abroad, for, 
should we go to their haunts some early 
morning after a fall of snow, we will 
find their tracks leading in every direc- 
tion, showing that they use the night 
also for their business and recreation. 

These tracks often tell interesting 
stories to those who will pause to read 
them; and the stories are sometimes 
tragedies. Here goes a track of a gray 
squirrel. He is evidently out on busi- 
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ness, probably after food, for he makes 
no deviations, but heads straight for 
that stone wall, along the top of which 
the tracks continue for some distance. 
Presently they seem to stop entirely, 
and we are at a loss to understand 
why. There they are again, but what 
a long jump he has taken, nearly, if not 
quite, six feet; and now the tracks are 
farther apart, showing that he is trav- 
eling fast in long jumps. What caused 
this sudden haste? Ah! here is a solu- 
tion to the mystery, for, coming at 
right angles, are the tracks of another 
animal, plainly not a squirrel, from 
their larger size and different shape. 
Both tracks now lead side by side, and 
often intermingle, straight to the trunk 
of that large tree; and at its base they 
cease. Yet this is not the end of the 
story: for over there, beneath the ex- 
tremity of that branch, is a spot where 
the snow has plainly been disturbed by 
the fall of some body. Its white purity 
has spots of a blood-red. Leading from 
the place is a single track, that of the 
larger animal. 

This is the sad fate of many of our 
squirrels, for they seem to have no 
means of escape from their arch enemy, 
the weasel. When the weasel has once 
started on the track of one it means 
almost certain death for the squirrel. 
The victim seems to know this, too, for 
the minute he becomes aware that he 
is followed, he apparently loses what 
wits he originally possessed, and falls 
an easy prey to the greater strength, 
quickness and agility of the weasei, 
who ean and does follow anywhere that 
the squirrel may lead. 

The chipmunks, those little striped 
eround-squirrels, with which we are all 
familiar, are the only true hibernators 
of this group of mammals. October or 
early November sees them preparing 
for their winter’s sleep in their snug 
underground retreat, where no cold nor 
any enemy can reach them. Here they 


doze through the long, cold days and 
nights, not knowing or caring how the 
storms may rage above them, and only 
waking when hunger demands it, suffi- 
ciently to draw from their store of nuts 
and 


seeds, with which they have 
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stocked their larder. They eat enough 
to satisfy hunger, and then go back to 
sleep again. ‘They will not again ven- 
ture forth until the spring winds shall 
have tempered the air and melted away 
the snow. 

The red squirrels are the true imps 
of the woods, ever on the alert, and 
almost constantly in motion. No one, 
at all familiar with the different voices 
of nature’s offspring, fails to know 
their rattling bark; and one can hardly 
take a stroll through the woods, either 
in summer or winter, without hearing 
it. The tones of this squirrel’s voice 
are varied, and there is a great differ- 
ence between his an- 
gry bark; his cry of 
fear; the chattering 
monologue with which 
he addresses an in- 
truder upon his do- 
main; the running 
tire of repartee, which 
is the constant aeccom- 
paniment of the an- 
ties of a pair at play; 
and the long, rattling 
roll-eall which he ut- 
ters, apparently from 
sheer enjoyment of 
his own voice or as a 
challenge to some un- 
seen enemy of his 
own tribe, and which 
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reverberates through the silent woods, 
often with sufficient force to carry 
the sound for as much as half a mile. 
Especially is this true in the win- 
ter time, when almost the only oth- 
er sounds which one may hear in the 
woods are the cracking of the frosty 
limbs and the occasional thud of snow 
falling from some overladen branch. 
If we listen for an instant, when we 
hear one of these challenges sent forth, 
we may hear it answered from some 
distant point, the sound coming to us 
so faintly that we cannot be entirely 
certain it is not an echo of the first call. 
Some other male has heard the chal- 
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chipmunks, or else make use of some 
deserted snake’s or chipmunk’s bur- 
row. Bird houses are sometimes taken 
possession of by them, and they will 
even enter human habitations and build 
in some snug corner. Either in the nest 
itself or in close proximity to it is their 
storehouse, which they stock with nuts 
and grain. Usually they have several 
of these storehouses. Many times, as a 
boy, have I considered myself lucky in 
finding one of these hiding places, 
‘illed with carefully shelled chestnuts, 
beechnuts and acorns. I am sorry to 
say that, upon such occasions, I have 
not hesitated to appropriate the con- 

















A FOX SQUIRREL 


lenge and, detecting the self-satisfied 
note in it, has answered. We may be 
sure that the challenger has heard the 
answer, and that the two are hastening 
toward each other, each with the full 
intention of annihilating his imperti- 
nent foe or, at least, teaching him a 
severe lesson. The different calls of the 
squirrels are as distinctive of the dif- 
ferent emotions as the calls of any ani- 
mal ean be, and to those well acquaint- 
ed with them the lack of words is but 
a small obstacle in the way of perfect 
understanding. 

The red squirrels build their winter 
nests of the strippings of hemlock and 
cedar bark, and like soft material, usu- 
ally placing them in some cavity in a 
tree or dead stump. Occasionally they 
will bore into the ground, as do the 


tents, never stopping to consider what 
an amount of labor, on the part of its 
owner, it represented, or that I was 
robbing him of a part of his winter’s 
store of food. 

The little flying squirrel also stores 
his winter’s food, which consists prin- 
cipally of thin-shelled nuts and corn 
erains, in a like manner. His winter’s 
home is a hollow—usually a deserted 
woodpecker’s nest—in some tree, and 
in such a place a number will congre- 
vate and roll themselves into a warm 
ball to sleep through the coldest weath- 
er, only oceasionally venturing forth, 
when it moderates somewhat, to draw 
rations from the general storehouse. 

It may be well to correct here an er- 
roneous idea which some people have. 
A flying squirrel does not fly in any- 
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thing like the true sense of the word. 
There is a loose skin which connects its 
fore and hind legs, and which, by ex- 


tending its legs, it ean stretch tight, 
thus forming a sort of parachute. By 
means of this it can sail through the 
air, but always on a downward plane, 
and its only upward motion is at the 
end of the flight, when the impetus 
gained in the descent enables it to shoot 
upward for a distance of half a foot or 
so, it thus alighting upon some tree 
trunk or branch. In these flights it 
must always start from some point con- 
siderably higher than the one it wishes 
to reach, and during the descent it can- 
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it into shape, he soon has so precisely 
restored the looks of the ground to its 
original condition that it is difficult, 
even for one who has watched the en- 
tire operation, to locate the exact spot. 
This performance he will repeat again 
and again, in that and other localities, 
until he has hidden away in this man- 
ner a large quantity of nuts, it being 
no exaggeration to say that one squirrel 
will thus often bury several hundred. 
In the winter he unearths these nuts 
as he wishes them, and it is wonderful 
how unerringly he can go to his vari- 
ous caches, even though, as is very fre- 
quently the case. they may all be eov- 

















A CHIPMUNK 


not change its direction to any extent 
nor aequire a new impetus. 

The gray squirrel secretes his win- 
ter’s food in a much different manner 
from that of any of his relatives. In- 
stead of having only one, or, at the 
most, three or four storehouses, he has 
perhaps hundreds of receptacles. Did 
you ever watch a gray squirrel gath- 
ering his winter’s supply of nuts? It 
is a process that is well worth observ- 
ing, if vou ean do so without his know- 
ing it. He takes a nut in his cheek 
pouch and hops along beneath the trees, 
testing the ground every few feet with 
his front paws. When he has found 
a spot entirely to his liking, he will 
scoop out a shallow hole, place the nut 
in it, covering it with the loose earth. 
Then stamping this down and patting 


ered with a foot or more of snow. 
What sense it is that so surely directs 
him to the exact spot in which he has 
buried one of these nuts remains a mys- 
tery, although numerous conjectures 
have been made. These conjectures, 
however, have been mere guess-work, 
and none of them is based upon any 
foundation of solid fact. It does not 
seem possible that these little animals, 
with their limited amount of gray mat- 
ter, ean remember with such unerring 
exactness each individual place in 
which they have secreted a nut, and 
yet it may be so. It seems equally in- 
credible that their sense of smell can 
be so acute as to guide them, especially 
when the snow is lying deep upon the 
eround. Whatever sense it is that they 
bring into play, it serves them well. It 
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RED SQUIRREL 


is entirely probable, 
however, that a num- 
ber of their storehouses 
are missed and that a 
percentage of the nuts 
are never exhumed by 
their owner. 

Another source of 








food for the gray 
squirrels in winter is the pine and hem- 
lock cones. These they discover by bur- 
rowing down into the snow and making 
a series of tunnels beneath the surface, 
all radiating from a common center. 
The ground beneath a pine or hemlock 
tree is generally pretty well strewn 
with cones in the 
fall, and this the 
squirrels know, 
and they know 
that by burrow- 
ing beneath the 
snow they are 
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sure, sooner or later, to discover one. 
It is easier to search for a dinner in 
this fashion than to go hungry. They 
are true botanists, however, and never 
make a mistake by searching under 
anything but a pine or hemlock tree. 
They do not eat the cone itself, but the 
sceds which are located one at the base 
of each seale. And how do they get at 
these seeds? Did you ever try to ex- 
tract them yourself? If so, you must 
realize how admirably a squirrel’s teeth 
are adapted to this kind of work. 
Thoreau deseribes the process as fol- 
lows: ‘*The squirrel has the key to this 
conieal and spiney chest of many ecom- 
partments. If you would be convinced 
how differently armed the squirrel is 
naturally for dealing with pitch pine 
cones, just try to get one open with 
your teeth. He who extracts the seeds 
from a single closed cone with the aid 
of a knife will be constrained to con- 
fess that the squirrel earns his dinner. 
The plucking and stripping of a pine 
cone is a business which he and his 
family understand perfectly. He does 
not prick his fingers, nor pitch his 
whiskers, nor gnaw the solid cone, any 
more than he needs to. He _ holds 
in his hands a solid cone 
so hard that it almost rings to the 
touch of his teeth. Ile knows better 
than to eut off the top and work his 
way downward, or to gnaw into the 
sides for three-quarters of an inch, in 
the face of many armed shields. He 
whirls it bottom upward in a twinkling, 
and then proceeds to cut through the 
thin and tender bases 


embossed 











of the 
each stroke tells, lay- 
ing bare at onee a 
couple of seeds. Thus 
he strips it as easily 
as if its scales were 
chaff, and so rapidly, 
twisting it as he ad- 
vanees, that you ean 
not tell how he does it 
until you drive him 
off and inspect his 
unfinished work.’”’ 


seales, and 








GRAY SQUIRREL BURYING A NUT 


The summer nests 
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of the gray squirrels are usually 
bulky bunches of twigs lined with 
hemlock and cedar bark, and placed 
among the branches of the trees. 
These they sometimes use in the win- 
ter, but more usually they desert them 
as the cold weather approaches, and 
seek warmer quarters in some hollow 
tree trunk. 

The generic name of the squirrels— 
Sciurus—is derived from Greek words. 
which mean ‘‘a ereature that sits un- 
der his tail’’; and this they most cer- 
tainly do. The tail, however. is not a 


useless ornament, but serves its owner 
in various ways. 


As a balancing pole, 
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to help the squirrel in retaining his 
footing when running along the sway- 
ing branches, it is indispensable, and in 
the winter it is undoubtedly of use as 
a wrapper to keep its owner from suf- 
fering from the extreme cold. Alas! it 
is also often the cause of his downfall. 
The squirrel unwittingly preaches an 
eloquent sermon against vanity, for his 
flirting tail, which he finds it difficult 
not to be continually showing off to the 
best advantage, will often disclose his 
whereabouts to an enemy when other- 
wise he might have been passed by un- 
noticed. 


WINTER 


By ROSCOE 


BRUMBAUGH 


Soft as the plumes of sleep drifts down 
The pure white silence of the snow; 


The bells make merry in the town, 


Where happy faces come and go. 


The brooding quiet of the trees 
Is broken sweet, in yonder glen, 


By ‘‘day, day, day,’’ of chickadees 


And keen, sweet song of winter wren. 


Of glowing days some magie word 
Is warbled when the grosbeaks sing ; 
And in the moaning pines is heard 
The whisper of returning spring. 


This is the birthday of the year, 
Now far-off summer’s: battles start: 


And lo! the very cold grows dear, 


The wildest storm-wind warms the heart. 
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A PRACTICAL SKATE SAIL 





By W. S. PHILLIPS 


HERE are few things more fasci- 
nating to the average man or wo- 
man than the enjoyment of swift mo- 
tion. Our trains are run at as high a 
rate of speed as can be safely attained ; 
the automobile must be fast or nobody 
wants it, and so also with the motor- 
boat. People shoot the chute, loop the 
loop and slide down toboggan slides 
simply to enjoy the sensation of the 
swift descent. There is one winter 
sport, however, that for speed, nice cal- 
culation and good judgment goes ahead 
of the whole combination, and this is 
skate sailing. 

Almost any boy, with a few instrue- 
tions, can make and manage a skate sail 
that will at times carry him just a little 
bit faster than the wind travels. Such 
a sail 1 used, in company with other 
boys, a good many years ago, and it 
comes to my mind that boys of to-day 
are a good deal like the boys of old, 
and perhaps some grown-up boys have 
not lost their love of the out-of-doors 
any more than I have; therefore, I am 
moved to give instructions for the mak- 
ing and managing of the most satisfac- 
tery sail. 

To begin with, you want a soft pine 
pole twelve feet long, as light and dry 
as you ean get it. Carefully worked 
down until it tapers from an inch and a 
half at the large end to about three- 
eighths of an inch at the small end, 
this is your mast. 

For the boom you need the butt of 
a bamboo fish-pole, which should be ap- 
proximately the same size at the large 
end that the mast is; or it can be soume- 
what smaller. It should be ten feet 
long. 

The third stick in the rig should be 
round, the same size the entire length, 
and about one inch, or perhaps three- 
fourths of an inch, in diameter. This 


should be of any good hard wood, such 
This stick we 


as ash, hickory or oak. 





and it was 
made of hard wood, for the reason that 
it carried the weight of the rig and also 


used to call ‘‘the reach,’’ 


sé 


acted as the ‘‘sheet,’’ and at the same 
time is a stretcher to keep the boom and 
mast apart and in their relative posi- 
tions. A glance at the accompanying 
diagram will show these three sticks in 
their relative positions. 

Three lhght, iron collars were neces- 
sary to fasten the whole rig together, 
and do it in such a manner that it 
could be knocked down for easy trans- 
portation. These collars were made of 
heavy strap-iron, probably one inch 
wide and from 1-32 to 1-16 of an inch 
thick. One went round the bottom of 
the mast and held the boom ecleviswise 
in its jaws by a small stove bolt and 
nut, which passed through both collar 
and boom. This made a joint that al- 
lowed the folding of the boom upward 
against the mast. The diagram of the 
knock-down rig in Fig. 1 will make this 
clear. The reach was fastened to the 
mast with one of these clevis collars, 
and also to the boom with the same con- 
trivance. The points for fastening the 
ends of this reach to both boom and 
mast were determined entirely by the 
length of the stick and the height of the 
man who was to carry the sail. You 
ean get these points very quickly by 
holding the mast up alongside of you 
with the lower end about to your knee. 
Then the reach should be fastened high 
enough up on the mast to allow it to 
rest on your shoulder nicely and run on 
down diagonally across the sail so that 
it will fasten to the boom, which runs 
out from the bottom of the mast at a 
right angle. 

When in position the mast, reach and 
boom make a triangle, the reach being 
intended to spread the mast and boom 
rigidlyapart at right angles and rest on 
the shoulder to carry the weight of the 
rig; it is also your ‘‘sheet’’ in sailing. 
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Your sail should be eleven feet high 
on the mast and nine feet wide on the 
bottom, and is cut leg-o’-mutton shape. 
It should be made of the lightest possi- 
ble muslin. Anyone ean cut it and fit 




















DIAGRAMS FOR MAKING THE SAIL 


it after the mast, boom and reach have 
been fastened together. If I have not 
made this entirely clear, the accom- 
panying diagram should enable you to 
quickly grasp the general outlines of 
the rig. 

We will now suppose that you have 
inade your rig and are ready to sail. 
When you reach the ice, carrying your 
rig knocked down, unroll the whole 
business and bolt your reach into posi- 
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Now take 


tion, thus setting your sail. 
hold of the mast with your right hand 
and raise it so that the reach rests on 
your shoulder when you are standing 
up. This should bring the bottom of 
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the mast and the boom about to your 
knees or, perhaps, three or four inches 
higher. If you are going to sail away 
before the wind, all you have to do is 
to swing the boom around so that it is 
at right angles to your course and be- 
hind you. Then reach round with your 
left hand and take hold of the reach. 
This gives you the position shown in 
Fig. 2, and you stand squarely on both 
feet to carry your weight and keep 
your balance. You will travel away be- 
fore the wind just as fast as the wind 
itself travels, because there is practical- 
ly no friction between the skates and 
the ice. 

You will probably have some severe 
falls before you learn that you cannot 
stop instantly when you are going at 
a speed of from thirty-five to sixty 
miles an hour, and that if you want to 
turn you must make due allowance for 
this speed by turning in a very wide 
circle. Otherwise your feet will twist 
under you so that you will fall, and the 
curious part of it is you will be very 
apt to fall wp at first. It is a queer 
sensation to feel yourself falling up ten 
or fifteen feet or so and then gradually 
dropping back to the ice again, which 
you will strike anywhere from twenty 
to sixty feet distant from where you 
left it. 

The reason for this is very simple. 
If your feet twist under you and you 
start to fall, you naturally try to save 
yourself in some way. The sail, being 
in your hands, is moved without regard 
to the angle of the wind, and being a 
rigid fabrie it acts as an aeroplane. 
This fact, coupled with the speed at 
which you are going, will sometimes 
drop the sail at such an angle to the 
wind that it will turn completely up- 
side down, and you will, as I say, fall 
up. In other words, yourself and sail 
will turn a complete sommersault, and 
if this happens, the chances are that 
the sail will catch the wind in such a 
way that you will sail downward, as 
though you were using a parachute, 
and you will strike the ice a long dis- 
tance from where you started, and will 
then slide until the friction of your 
body overcomes the speed and brings 
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you toa stop. If you do this, however, 
you need not be afraid of any serious 
hurt. In all my experience I have nev- 
er seen any one receive more than a 
few bruises from such falls. In fact, 
these falls are only one of the things 
that make skate sailing a fascinating 
sport. The knack of avoiding such falls 
ealls for quick judgment and good eal- 
culation, so adding to the enjoyment. 

We will suppose that you have sailed 
successfully before the wind and are 
ready to turn to starboard on the course 
shown in Fig. 4. To make this turn 
you will necessarily have to jibe your 
sail. This is not the dangerous opera- 
tion when sailing with skates that it is 
when sailing a beat, because you have 
absolute control over your direction in 
steering with your skates, which act as 
rudder and keel combined, and you 
make no leeway whatever, as a boat al- 
ways does moreor less. When you make 
your turn the sail will jibe of its own 
aceord, but it goes round easily and not 
with a jerk, as it does on a boat. 

To any boy or man who has sailed a 
boat I need give no further instructions 
in the handling of the skate sail. It is 
identical with boat sailing, except that 
it is quicker; that is, the sail responds 
more quickly to the action of the wind, 
and any given result will be obtained 
almost instantly. In boat sailing it al- 
ways takes more or less time to accom- 
plish any given result. For instance, 
suppose you are tacking and you come 
about. In sailing a boat one must al- 
low for the boat to come over so that 
the sail will fill on the opposite tack, 
but in skate sailing this is accomplished 
almost instantly, from the fact that the 
skates grip the ice and you make no lee- 
way whatever, but come into the wind 
and out again on the other side like a 
shot, the sail whipping over and filling 
at the same time. No headway is lost 
and no leeway is made, and the speed 
is governed entirely by the speed of the 
wind. 

It is almost impossible to describe the 
way to carry the sail in any given posi- 
tion, so I have made diagrams (see Fig. 
3), which will explain it better than 
columns of type. There is one thing 
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to remember, and that is, in almost 
every position except sailing dead be- 
fore the wind, keep one foot ahead of 
the other (seé Fig. 1), so that they 
‘*track’’ the same as the front and hind 
wheels of a wagon. This position of 
your feet is very important, because 
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thereby you make your keel and your 
rudder at the same time, and the posi- 
tion gives you a chance to handle your- 
self as no other does. 

If you understand sailing a boat you 
will quickly understand sailing with 
skates. Remember, it is exactly the 
same, only quicker. If you do not un- 
derstand sailing a boat, skate sailing 
offers an excellent chance for you to 
learn the theory and practice of sailing, 
so that you will soon know why a given 
wind pressure againt a sail area, or 
against a keel and rudder area, is 
bound to drive you in a certain given 
direction. Make one of these skate sails 





Fig. 3 


and go out on the ice with it, and you 
will very soon learn enough about it to 
enable you to enjoy life on the ice as 
you never did before. 




















THE RAPIDS AT THE HEAD OF SMOKY CASCADE 


A RIVER IN LABRADOR 


By FRED SWINDLEHURST 


SMALL indeed is the number of 

tourists whose good fortune it has 
been to view the magnificent Smoky 
Hill caseade on Rupert’s river, Labra- 
dor; but fewer still the hunters who 
have enjoyed the delights of the chase 
in this silent district. Caribou, black 
bear, beaver, otter, marten and mink 
abound. White-fish, or fresh-water 
herring, are extremely plentiful; Can- 
ada geese, snow geese, and ducks of 
cvery description pass here in season, 
and the hillsides are covered with blue- 
berries. The Cree Indian, unroman- 
tie and stoical, hunts and fishes that he 
may live, and the beautiful scenery 
never seems to arouse his enthusiasm. 


Never, did I say? Hardly that, for it 
was an old Cree who first advised me 
to visit the spot. ‘‘ You never see rapid 
like that agin,’’ he commented; and he 
gave his shoulders a suggestive shrug. 

We started from Rupert House, a 
Hudson Bay Company’s post, in a 
light canvas canoe, with a crew of two 
Indians. Against a current which runs 
like a mill-race we made slow headway, 
in spite of a strong favoring breeze. 
After about an hour’s sail we reached 
the foot of the first rapid, and as we 
were preparing to make a portage one 
of the Indians called our attention to 
a large seal basking upon a rock. It 
was secure in its apparently exposed 
position, as the wild rush of the foam- 
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ing water rendered an approach within 
rifle range impossible. 

I walked over the portage in order to 
obtain a viewof the Indians poling up a 
portion of the rapid. It proved a stir- 
ring scene. The yelling of the Indians 
as they shouted instructions to each 
other, the roar of the waters, the crack- 
ing of the poles, all added to the ex- 
citement of the onlooker. Now a few 
feet of progress, then driven back for 
yards, Indian versus the forces of na- 
ture, muscle against current, so the 
grim fight went on, with the usual re- 
sult—the red man conquered. Every 
rock threatened destruction, yet also 
offered a haven, every eddy and whirl- 
pool being taken advantage of by the 
clever canoemen. 

The journey became a succession of 
rapids. Poling and paddling, with the 
assistance of a sail, we did not make 
more than two miles an hour. The 
swish of the waters against the bow of 
the canoe gave the impression that the 
frail bark was ploughing its way at a 
terrific rate; one glance at the shore, 
and lo! we were seemingly going back- 
ward. 

Once a Rupert’s river Cree allows 
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his canoe to run upon rocks or be in 
any wise damaged in a rapid his repu- 
tation as a voyageur suffers. From 
boyhood these men have combatted the 
waters of Rupert’s river, and, danger- 
ous and treacherous as they are, the 
skill, strength and coolness displayed 
by the intrepid voyageur is always 
more than sufficient to meet all emer- 
gencies. 

The scenery as viewed from the ¢a- 
noe was splendid. Upon either side 
rose steep banks of blue clay, sur- 
mounted by foliage of varying colors. 

About four o’elock in the afternoon 
we reached the foot of Smoky Hill rap- 
id. It was necessary to pole up a por- 
tion of it, and here occurred the strug- 
gle of the day. Never have I seen such 
a look of determination as overspread 
the features of our Indian guides. 
Well they knew that a slip of a pole 
meant certain destruction, and as they 
plunged into the current they strained 
and strained, gaining inch after inch 
and never losing one. Their muscles 
stood out like whipcords, reminding 
me of the bronze figures of Indians in 
the windows of art stores. A shove 
with the pole, then five or ten minutes 
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holding the canoe to the erest of a 
wave. Another shove, and again re- 
pose. Would it never end? Perspira- 
tion was rolling from the Indians, who, 
with a final shove, sent the canoe into 
smooth water. Then, and not until 
then, did they relax, and they laughed 
and shouted like children. 

A walk of about a hundred yards 
brought us in full view of the great 
cascade. It is impossible to describe 
the wild, beautiful scene. For about a 
quarter of a mile an immense spread 
of wild water tumbles and roars over 
giant boulders, booming so as to be 
heard a mile away. From the head to 
the foot of the cascade there is a fall 
of some two hundred feet, and the 
force of its rush causes foam and spray 
to rise to an enormous height; hence 
the Indians, with a view to the fitness 
of things, have given the rapids the 
name of ‘‘Smoky Hill.’’ 

At the foot of the hurrying waters 
the great catch of white-fish is made. 
These fish come up the river to spawn, 
and to trap them the Indians construct 
a wide basin-shaped enclosure, leaving 
openings at both ends. The fish enter 
this basin, when, by means of scoop 
nets the apertures are closed and the 
fish corralled. An Indian then takes 
another scoop net and empties the basin 
of the swarms of white-fish. Thewomen 
come from their wigwams to clean the 
fish, which are then hung upon a frame- 
work of boughs, beneathwhich a smoul- 
dering fire of rotten wood is kept going 
to cure them. As many as a hundred 
barrels of smoked fish are taken each 
season to Rupert House, and there used 
as food for the Eskimo dogs. 

Some of the Indians set nets below 
the cascade, overhaul them now and 
again, and pack their catch with salt 
in kegs. These fish are welcome in the 
winter months. 

A little below Smoky Hill the river 
is interesected by numerous small 
creeks, and along the banks of these 
the Indian sets his traps. These we 
visited on our return journey. The 
first trap we came to had been set for 
otter. To their disgust the Indians 
found it had been sprung by a small 
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squirrel. It was here I received my 
first lesson in trap setting. After a few 
tugs at the chain, and several futile 
endeavors to get the ‘‘jaws’’ open, only 
to have them close on my fingers, I 
managed at last to get the trap in posi- 
tion in an otter path. My Indian 
friends grunted, smiled sarcastically, 
and one of them remarked, ‘‘ No animal 
go near it.’’ He then rearranged the 
coverings of moss and removed all 
traces of the careless white man. 

Crossing the river about a mile be- 
low the rapid, the Indians overhauled 
their nets and found twelve very large 
pike. Resetting the net, they paddled 
ashore and visited another trap, in 
which, to the great delight of all, was 
a fine otter. The manner in which 
these traps are set is very ingenious. 
The Indian places a steel-jaw trap on 
the bank of the creek and fastens it to 
a tree on shore. A large stone is then 
attached to the trap, and neatly bal- 
anced on another stone at the edge of 
the water. The slightest motion will 
cause it to roll in. A stick, with bait 
attached, is then placed on shore, di- 
rectly over the trap. The animal smells 
the bait and comes ashore to investi- 
gate, when the steel jaws close with a 
snap. The pain causes the otter or 
beaver to make hurriedly for the mid- 
dle of the stream, disturbing the care- 
fully placed stone, which rolls down the 
bank, pulling victim and trap into deep 
water. Were the Indians not to take 
the precaution of drowning the ani- 
mals caught, they would eat off their 
paws and escape. The Crees aver that 
onee a beaver has been caught and es- 
eaped, it will never again venture near 
enough to bait to be trapped. In short, 
‘*once bit, twice shy.’’ 

When the trap had been reset we 
paddled up the creek for about a mile, 
and here, abandoning the canoe, start- 
ed through the bush, carrying guns 
and axes. The footing was very bad, 
as the ground was all muskeg or 
swamp, but after a long and arduous 
walk we reached the first bear path. 
Here the Indians had set a trap, but 
it was gone, and there were signs of a 
visitor everywhere visible. The In- 
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INDIAN BOYS 


dians became very excited. After a 
long chase we came up with the bear 
which, encumbered with a huge steel 
trap attached to a log, wounded and 
in pain, was in fighting trim. His sav- 
age growls did not at all disturb the 
equilibrium of the Indian hunters. As 
coolly as possible they deliberated 
whether they should shoot or snare 
the animal, and finally came to the con- 
clusion to try the rope. One Indian 
approached the bear as if bent upon a 
frontal attack, and maneuvred so as 
to keep it occupied in watching him. 
The other Indian crept up behind, and 
very cleverly dropped a noose over 
bruin’s head; then, quick as lightning, 
both Indians jumped to the rope and 
pulled, to strangle the catch. After a 
tough but unequal struggle, the bear 
was overcome and borne in triumph to 
the canoe upon the shoulders of an In- 
dian—he was but a small bear, though 
handsome and well kept. 

Arriving at the canoe the Indians 
again examined the bear, feeling of his 
thick coat, uttering many exultant 
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grunts, and comically feigning fear 
lest he might come to life again. They 
had great respect for his sharp claws, 
and were well satisfied with the worth 
of the grim steel trap. 

This was the event of the day. Oth- 
er traps were visited, but only a few 
muskrats were secured, so it was de- 
cided to return to Rupert House. It 
had taken us a whole day to make our 
way up stream, but our return journey 
was accomplished in three hours, so 
swiftly does the river run. 

The Smoky Hill country is a grand 
sportsman’s retreat, and even the tour- 
ist who longs only to gaze upon mag- 
nificent scenery would be amply satis- 
fied with its grandeur. But there it is 
in the far North—out of the way— 
where the foot of the white man seldom 
treads. It must remain for many years 


a game preserve for the woods Cree 
Indian, who every spring and fall rears 
his little village of wigwams near the 
mighty cataract, where the Great Spir- 
it sends him food. 








SHOOTING MOUNTAIN GOATS FROM A BOAT 
By W. S. BERG 


WHEN my guide told me to bring 

my rifle and be at the boat at six 
in the morning, I supposed we were go- 
ing to shoot sea birds, or, perhaps, some 
of the sea eagles which I knew had 
nests along the shores of the island. 
When we pushed off the next morning, 
however, and with vigorous strokes the 
guide sent the boat through the smooth 
water, he told me that he was gojng to 
show me some Santa Catalina islaud 
wild-goat hunting that would be un- 
usual; and it is only fair to say that 
he succeeded. 

We rowed out of the little harbor of 
Avalon just as the sun was rising over 
the distant Sierra Madres, the beams 
pouring into the bay, illuminating the 
street of hotels and cottages and filling 
with light the cahon that wound away 
into the mountains. 

Santa Catalina is an isle of romance. 
Some claim that it is the last of a west- 
ern Atlantis; that when Cabrillo dis- 
covered it, three centuries and a half 
ago, it was inhabited by a strange race, 
who disappeared during the past cen- 
tury. ‘To-day people spend their time 
in hunting for a much-talked-of temple, 
and if they do not find it, discover nu- 
merous Indian implements and curious 
objects in stone and shell, showing these 
islanders to have been far in advance of 
the ordinary Indians of the mainland. 
Santa Catalina island appeared to me 
like a disconnected bit of‘the Sierra 
Madres range that had drifted off shore 
twenty or thirty miles, and, with its 
mild winter climate, its peaks, valleys 
and eafions of verdure, anchored itself 
in the blue Pacific for the delectation 
of mankind. 

At the time of my visit the little town 
contained a number of goat-hunters, 
most of whom were going over the isl- 
and on horseback; but I was initiated 
into an altogether novel method of 
hunting. My guide was one ‘‘ Mexican 
Joe,’’ who might, to judge from his 


face, have been a descendant of one of 
the Aztecs, so fine were its lines, so 
clear-cut, so black his eyes and hair. 
Joe was a character, and his forty years 
of life upon the island had given him a 
wealth of information which he was 
nothing loath to impart. 

He rowed out from the harbor 
around a long, sandy beach perhaps two 
miles, where we came to high cliffs of 
rock that rose precipitously from the 
sea. The ocean was perfectly calm, and, 
as we rowed silently along, the sight of 
the huge rocks above us and the deep 
blue water certainly carried out the 
idea of the lost Atlantis. As the cliffs 
grew steeper and more precipitous, Joe 
warned me to look out; and presently 
he stopped rowing and said that he 
heard a goat. Directly opposite us was 
a wall, perhaps 400 feet high, in the 
center of which was a cut, from which 
a deep gulch lead away, forming a 
cafion. Down this came echoing the 
faint cry of a goat; and where there 
was one, others were to be found. 

Joe rowed slowly, occasionally turn- 
ing the boat seaward, so that he could 
the better scan the rocks. Then he sud- 
denly stopped and motioned to the eliff. 
I looked in vain as he pulled slowly in. 
It was a place for sea birds or swal- 
lows who wished to shun or defy all 
animals, a huge buttress rising 800 
feet sheer from the sea, richly colored 
by the minerals of the rock, so that to 
distinguish anything upon its face was, 
to me, almost impossible. 

**One, two, three—I see half a doz- 
en!’’ whispered the Mexican. 

I looked for five minutes steadily; 
then, like an inspiration, came the out- 
line of a big pair of horns, a black-and- 
white body standing out against the 
rock. How invisible it had been! How 
prominent now! The goat was stand- 
ing perfectly still, apparently relying 
upon its resemblance in color to thewall 
of rock. The boat was motionless, or 
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nearly so, and, taking careful aim, I 
fired. 

If fifty guns had been discharged 
the noise could not have been greater. 
The report seemed to go thundering up 
the cation, bounding from rock to rock. 
A dozen goats started up, sending down 
little avalanches of rock and gravel, 
that increased in volume as they rolled 
and eame erashing down, tons of rock, 
into the ocean. I had struck the billy, 
which attempted to rush up the almost 
perpendicular wall, then fell back, 
turned. and made a most magnificent 
leap into the air, coming down several 
hundred feet sheer, standing upright 
at first, then turning over and over, and 
striking the water, dead, quite near the 
boat. 

‘““What I tell you!’’ exclaimed Joe 
in triumph, as he seized the animal by 
the horns and hauled it into the boat. 
‘*You never—make shot like that be- 
fore. I think yon—never see wild goat 
jump into ocean.’’ 

I never had, and said so. The won- 
derful part of this novel hunting, 
though, was seeing the place in which 
these goats made their home. It was 
the bare face of an upright cliff, where 
apparently there was hardly foothold 
for a bird! 

The firing had driven the goats into 
the upper mountains, so the Mexican 
ran the boat in upon the rocks a mile 
lower down, where there was a break, 
and we began the climb, which, easy for 
goats, was a hardship for the hunter. 
The ecafion was a deep gulch, with al- 
most precipitous side, overgrown with 
low brush, the center a bed of big boul- 
ders that had rolled down in the past 
ages, over which we must climb. When 
half way up, a wall of rock obstructed 
our passage, so we took to the brush, 
and, after a hard climb, came to the 
summit. 1,500 feet above the sea. We 
looked down on a maze of peaks, ecafions 
and gulches. 

The goats had gone up the canon, so 
we followed along the ‘‘hog-back,’’ and, 
reaching a divide, crept on all fours to 
the edge and looked over. There, per- 
haps at long range, were two goats look- 
ing back, as if wondering what was the 
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trouble. The wild grass was just high 
enough to afford concealment, and 
through it the rifle-barrel projected. A 
few moments later another goat fell, 
while the herd went bounding down the 
deep cafion into the inaccessible places 
that characterize the west coast of the 
island. This goat was soon secured, 
though it had rolled down into the 
canon, and we began our descent down 
the roof of this wonderful island. 
Sometimes the goat was ahead; again 
we dragged it or lowered it from rock 
to rock, until we came to a point 300 
feet above the water; we then threw 
it into the sea and lowered ourselves 
down, hand over hand—a slow and dif- 
ficult process—finallyreaching the boat. 
In pulling back we saw three more wild 
goats, clinging like flies to the cliff. 

Few Americans know much about 
chamois-hunting, but it is doubtful if 
these animals find a footing in any more 
remarkable places than do the wild 
goats of Santa Catalina island. It is 
not very keen sport, nor is the Catalina 
goat trophy rare or remarkable; but 
my own hunt seemed, for the time, like 
the real thing, and in some features 
unusual. 

These Santa Catalina goats were 
originally tame, and were brought from 
Spain in the long ago. To-day in their 
wildness they remain, with the ruined 
cloisters and erumbled mission walls of 
southern California, mocking the at- 
tempts of the Spanish civilization that 
could not endure. They are black, 
shading into a dirty brown where the 
hair is longest, and their horns are 
black and wide-spreading. In size they 
are about the same as the irrepressible 
garbage-pile variety of certain quarters 
of our cities. I should not care to shoot 
another, much less pursue them over 
the beetling, sun baked cliffs. The sun 
seems very near on the cliffs at Santa 
Catalina, even in mid-winter. The 
head of the goat I secured after the 
climb to the mountain crest was prized 
as a souvenir of the climb, rather than 
as a trophy of the hunt, and that of the 
one I shot from the boat because of the, 
to me, decidedly odd manner of its 
taking. 























By E. H. Fitch 


ON THE TRAIL 


SNOWSHOES 


All Sorts of Winter Footwear, Used in Different Winter Countries 


By S. D. PIERROT 


11K man who invented the first 
snowshoe seems to have been for- 
gotten by his countrymen. At least he 
did not take out a patent on the idea, 
and it is too late to do so now. 

There are all sorts of snowshoes in 
the world, and they are made of many 
different materials. In no article of 
general use to a wide portion of human- 
ity is there more differentiation in type. 
Each locality seems to have its own par- 
ticular kind of snowshoe; yet if you 


will go to the bottom of the matter, you 
will find that there are pretty good rea- 
sons for the establishment of that par- 
ticular type, if not for the clannish loy- 
alty which inhabitants of this or that 
locality may exhibit for their chosen 
model. 

The first snowshoe was probably 
made about the time of the first canoe, 
and that was a long while ago. Some 
Indian far in the North probably made 
it out of a rough bent bough, wattled 
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with willow shoots or the like, and per- 
haps interwoven with bark. He found 
himself wallowing in snow up to his 
waist and knew that he could not travel 
in that way. Now, a snowshoe is no 
more acceptable to a man’s intellect, or 
to his feet, than walnut shells are to 
the feet of acat. Itisn’t natural. Yet 
it was, at the time of its discovery, a 
necessity, and hence it was invented. 
That is to say, the web snowshoe was 
so invented for this continent. 

Tribal snowshoes are made to-day, as 
are tribal moccasins, on models dating 
back almost into the unknown. The 
Alaska sledge driver, with his long, nar- 
row tripping-shoes, with broad, up- 
turned toes, finely meshed, has gear 
adapted handsomely to his work in a 
region of deep snow and intense cold. 
Go far to the eastward, upon the other 
side of the Canadian possessions, and 
you will find the Montaignais Indians 
of the Atlantic seaboard provinces em- 
ploying a shoe almost the complete 
opposite in conception and appearance. 
This shoe is almost kidney shaped, or 
of flattened oval, and the toe hole is 
far to the front edge, the contour of this 
shoe being much like that of the bear- 
paw snowshoe, formerly used to some 
extent in the Adirondacks, and now oft- 
en employed in the Rocky mountains. 
The Montaignais Indian did not have 
to follow a fast dog team, and does not 
have to trek wide and far in open coun- 
try and over well packed snow. His 
business was to clump around in rough 
and semi-mountainous country, ¢limb- 
ing hills after caribou or moose. Hence 
the short projection of the shoe beyond 
his foot in front. With a long-toed 
shoe you eannot so well go up hill, and 
the clumsy, oblong shoe of these north- 
eastern Indians has been accepted even 
hy the lumbermen as a rather practical 
thing. 

The bear-paw snowshoe employed by 
the Rocky mountain trappers and hunt- 
ers in the winter time is built on pretty 
much the same theory, but is rarely as 
well built as the Montaignais shoe. 
Nearly all these eastern makers, savage 
or civilized, string the snowshoe fine 
and strong, for in that country the 
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snow is dry and flour-like and drops 
easily through a fine mesh. That is 
timbered country largely, and the snow 
stays cold. Not’so in late winter on the 
exposed slopes of the Rocky mountains, 
where the sun softens and dampens the 
snow. A fine-meshed shoe under those 
conditions is a nuisance and not a help. 
The snow piles up on it to an intoler- 
able weight, and ‘‘plugging’’ on the 
shoes in such conditions is the most dis- 
heartening work a man ever undertook 
afield. Hence the bear-paw of the 
Rocky mountains, a rough oval, per- 
haps 18x14 inches, strung coarsely 
with strips of rawhide of any sort, the 
meshes being perhaps 2 to 4 inches 
across. One would not think that so 
loosely webbed a shoe would hold up 
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Alaska model shoes, rigged with “ Yankee” straps 
and a Rocky Mountain bear-paw shoe 
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Style of shoe used by Cree and other woods tribes of 
British America and northern Montana 

any weight, but these crude contriv- 
ances, sometimes made in the nearest 
willow thicket, are more practical than 
they seem. ‘‘It’s the bow that does it,’’ 
the trapper will tell you; and indeed 
there seems to be something in the 
pressure of the heavy oval bow which 
holds the snow together under the foot. 
For mountain climbing the bear-paw is 
well-nigh indispensable in deep snow, 
and the only thing approaching itwould 
be the Montaignais shoe above men- 
tioned. The ‘‘Montreal eclub,’’ the 
Alaska tripping-shoe, the flat-bowed 
trapper’s shoe, indeed, any sort you 
can imagine, would sometime send the 
wearer slipping back, where the man 
with the bear-paws would continue 
climbing steadily up. Once in a while 
the bear-paw shoe will let a man in 
above his knees or thighs, but the big 
meshes tear up through the snow and 
do not pack the shoe, so that he can go 
on again, after all. 

The Adirondack bear-paw was a bet- 
ter made shoe, and was strung with a 


3-4-inch mesh, and a wide-cut hide. Its 
uses were about like those of the Rocky | 
mountain bear-paw, the shoe being most | 
valuable in late winter or early spring, 
when the snow begins to soften and 
pack readily. The Adirondack shoe, as ' 
well as the Rocky mountain counter- 
part, was usually very simple in the toe 
strap. a simple thong across the open- 
ing being sometimes the only mode of 
attachment to the foot. 

Perhaps the conventional or typical 
snowshoe is the long oval, with flat bows, | 
a narrow toe hole, two cross bars, and | 
both toe and heel straps. This shoe is | 
used in Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, and thence west across Maine, 
Michigan and Minnesota, this being the 
type commonly employed by trappers 
and lumbermen of the northern pine 
forests. It is an article of commerce, 
and is made in quantities by the In- 
dians of Quebec, for sale in various 
parts of the country. As furnished to 
the lumbermen of the North, it has 
heavy bows and coarse webbing. usually 
made of cowhide, although sold as eari- 
bou hide. The lumberman’s shoe will 
weigh a third more than that which the 
least self-respecting trapper would per- 
mit himself to wear. His shoe, being 
filled with beef hide and not with ecari- 
bou, will stretch and bag down when 
the snow is moist; but vour lumberman 
is a eareless sort of fellow, and has lit- 
tle pride in his shoes. 

Some of the finest snowshoes in the 
world are made by the Indians or by 
the guides of New Brunswick, and they 
are built on the above type. with the 
bows of swamp ash and a very fine fill- 
ing of genuine earibou hide. It takes 
a couple of days or more to fill a pair 
of snowshoes, and at the price of $5.00 
a pair, there is no money in the job if 
the shoes are honestly made. Having 
gotten ready his bows, the snowshoe 
maker prepares his earibou ‘‘filling.”’ 
He soaks his long thongs in warm 
water, then he wrans them around be- 
tween two trees, and hangs them up for 
some hours with a heavy weight 
stretching down in the middle; or 
again, he may take a stick and twist it 
among the thongs and, using it as a 
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tourniquet, turn it around and around 
until he has strained the wet thongs 
until all the stretch is taken out of 
them. There is no hide which is just 
like the caribou hide, and it seems to 
have been especially designed for mak- 
ing snowshoes. It is commonly said 
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shoe. Yet if you go to the snowshoe 
clubs of Montreal or Quebec, you will 
find what is called the ‘‘club model,’’ a 
shoe with the toe strongly upeurved. 
The theory of this shoe is that the toe 
is always up and coming over the sur- 
face of the snow, not carrying weight 























Taos, Indian shoe, used 
in the Rocky Moun- 
tains 


Alaska 


that when caribou hide gets wet it 
grows tighter instead of stretching. I 
do not believe this is literally true, and 
it is rare indeed to get a pair of snow- 
shoes which will not bag a little when 
the snow is damp, yet it is without 
question that the caribou hide is the 
best to be obtained for a pair of 
snowshoes. 

The Canadian trapper wants his 
shoe-bows flat, so that they will take 
hold when he is going up-hill and earry- 
ing a pack or dragging his toboggan. 
You cannot persuade him that an up- 
turned toe is a good thing in a snow- 


model shoes, bow 
commercial made 


Typical Canadian flat- 


shoes, showing 


Millicete Indian tie 


in front, and causing that fatal kick- 
up of the heel, which means disaster in 
snowshoeing. In a light crust, the flat 
bow may get under stiff snow, whereas 
the ‘‘club’’ model climbs over it all the 
time. This shoe has long been a staple 
all through middle Canada and the up- 
per country of America where snow- 
shoe clubs of more or less sincerity ex- 
ist. It has its admirers, and it serves 
its purposes. In type it is a little long- 
er and not quite sowide as the trappers’ 
flat-bow model. 

Now go on still further west in Can- 
ada, until you strike the McKenzie riv- 
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er, the Peace river, the Yukon and all 
those far-off wildernesses of the icy 
North, where one must betimes travel 
far, even though it be bitter cold. Here 
your snowshoe will have narrowed 
amidships, and have grown to an enor- 
mous length—as tall as up to a man’s 
chin, or perhaps even to the top of his 
head. The toe is round, broad, and up- 
turned, and in the best shoes the web- 
bing is cleverly put in so that it is 
convex, strongly curved upward, and 
made of very light, fine thongs, delicate, 
sometimes, almost as threads. This 
convex shape of the toe gives an arched 
hollow to press on the snow in front, 
and this means that even with fhe toe- 
hole far to the front of the shoe, the 
latter does not sink down in front, but 
carries up and forward; the long mid- 
dle body and heel of the shoe keeping it 
always down, even in the snowshoe lope 
which is sometimes necessary with the 


dog driver. Some of these northern 
snowshoes are beautifully built, and, 
although long and large, the frame- 
work and webbing are so light they do 
not weigh any more than a pair of New 
Brunswick trapper’s shoes. The Alaska 
shoe may be about one foot in width 
and five feet or more in length. There 
are different forms of this model. Some 
of these are now turned out by the St. 
Regis Indians of Quebee for the Klon- 
dike trade, and the middle webbing is 
sometimes left coarse so that the snow 
will readily fal] through. The illustra- 
tions show two of these Alaskan types, 
one with a narrow toe. 

The northern Cree Indians, living 
in the dense forests of the North, did 
not need quite so much speed as they 
did convenience in their snowshoes. 
They evolved a narrow and longish 
model, not over a foot in width and per- 
haps four feet in length. This enabled 
them to slip in among the 











thick trees without the 
trouble which wide bows 
would occasion them. These 
shoes were often made with a 
sharply pointed and upturned 
toe, and their excellence de- 
pended upon the skill of the 
particular squaw who hap- 
pened to make them. They 
rarely showed the rosettes or 
tufts which the Chippewa In- 
dians have long employed in 
common with the Eastern 
snowshoe builders—little bits 
of colored wool yarn let in on 
the frames to protect the 
thongs from cutting by the 
snow. The Chippewa shoe 
has either a square toe or a 
broad, round toe, and has al- 
ways seemed to me to be 
rather a coarse model. The 
genuine Alaska shoes, rein- 
deer strung, are, to my no- 
tion, the handsomest snow- 
shoes to be found, and one of 
the best types of savage or 
semi-savage products. 

One would think that the 
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Cree shoes ; also women’s aud chili’s shoes. Certain branches of 


the Ojibways approach these models 


bear-paw snowshoe was of 
about the minimum limit in 
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size, but this is not the case. 
There is a peculiar little Taos 
Indian snowshoe which is one 
of the most curious things of 
the kind to be found among 
any people. This shoe is per- 
fectly round, and sometimes 
not more than eight inches 
across, the webbing of cow- 
hide, deerhide, or horsehide 
being coarse and irregular. 
A simple thong serves for a 
toe fastening. Some say that 
these snowshoes were used 
simply to deceive an enemy, 
the round shape making it 
hard to tell whether the 
wearer was going the one way 
or the other. Some say that 
the Taos Indians at times tied 
these shoes to the feet of their 
horses with the same intent. 
Snowshoes have been used on 
horses in the Canadian lum- 
bering regions, and also in 
parts of Montana, and I have 
heard that squares of plank, 
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a foot or more in extent, 
have been used on the feet 
of horses pulling mowing ma- 
chines on boggy meadow, though I 
never heard that a horse took kindly 
to snowshoes. Napoleon put straw 
shoes as mufflers on the feet of his 
horses to avoid giving the alarm in one 
of his night marches over the Alps. 
Modern makers of golf links sometimes 
bulkily wrap up the feet of the horses 
drawing the lawn-mowers, in order to 
prevent the horses from cutting up the 
turf. 

The snowshoe in America is a savage 
invention, and, as usual, the white man 
has improved upon the savage in his 
own game. The white man has, how- 
ever, invented a snowshoe of his own, 
whose origin dates back to the myths of 
antiquity. 

This is the wooden snowshoe or ski 
(pronounced ‘‘skee’’) of the Seandi- 
navian region of Europe, without 
which, in certain parts of Nor- 
way and Sweden, life in the snow-clad 
mountains during winter would be al- 
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Athabascan Basin shoes from the Far North, and smaller shoes 
of the Chippewas of Minnesota and Wisconsin 


most an impossible thing. This snow- 
shoe is precisely the thing for the ecoun- 
try where it originated. It would be 
useless to the trapper of New Bruns- 
wick, the lumberman of Maine, or the 
sledge driver of Alaska. It is the snow- 
shoe fitted for long declivities and rath- 
er open cover. Therefore, if you go to 
the Rocky mountains you find that the 
ski has been transplanted to America, 
and, indeed, in the Rocky mountains 
you will hardly find a web-snowshoe in 
hundreds of miles of travel, from the 
British line to the southern border of 
Colorado. There, although you will 
perhaps not always find the display of 
daring skill attained by some of the old 
country ski runners, who have been at 
this sport from childhood, you will find 
numbers of men fully accustomed to 
the use of the long wooden snowshoe. 
You will find them also using practical, 
man-sized ski, not the silly little spruce 


contrivances sold in the sporting goods 
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stores of the East, and sometimes shown 
in faney pictures on magazine covers, 
whose editors do not know a snowshoe 
from a curling iron. The ski as used 
in the Rocky mountains may onee in a 
while be made of pine, but the common 
wood is ash. In the old country, the 





Another civilized snowshoe strap. The worst fault of 
this strap is the packing of the snow under the toe-strap 
in certain conditions of snow. It is also too rigid—too 
far back of the toe hole 
faney performers sometimes have one 
long ski, perhaps fifteen feet in length, 
and another shorter, an arrangement 
which is said to be good in evolutions 
of difficult sort. I have seen ski as long 
as twelve feet in the Rocky mountains, 
but the best length is about eight or 
nine feet. The shoe is about five inches 
broad under the thin part of the toe 
and just back of the sharp upturn of 
the pointed toe. It narrows back to 
the heel, where it is an inch or so nar- 
rower. Made thin fore and aft, there 
is a stiffening ridge in the center of the 
shoe, where the foot comes. The lines 
front and back of the foot are such 
that the snow has a tendency not to 
cling to the shoe, but to drop off as it 
shuffles forward. Of course, in ski 
walking one does not raise the foot as 
in shoeing with the web, but simply 
shuffles forward, with the leg more or 
less stiff, and keeps his balance with the 
touch of the seven-foot pole which he 
earries in his hands, and with which he 
slightly shoves himself along, gaining 
an inch or so at each step over his nor- 
mal stride. The ski is attached to the 
foot by a stirrup of stiff harness leath- 
er, lacing in the middle, back of which 
runs a heel strap, in turn supported by 
an instep strap. Of course the heel is 
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never fast to the shoe in any snowshoe, 
although I have seen pictures of ski 
so attached. Indeed, I once saw a pic- 
ture drawn by a magazine artist which 
showed a snowshoer tripping merrily 
along, with his heels tied fast behind 
to his web-shoes, and the tassel of his 
teque standing out stiff behind him 
with the speed of his going. Of course 
this is ridiculous, for in any kind of 
snowshoeing, the heel and ankle must 
be perfectly free. In the old country, 
there is a sort of boot fastened to the 
ski, and into this the foot is thrust, 
but this boot is not used in America. 
In the ski step the heel is raised very 
little, but it is thought dangerous to 
have the foot attached too rigidly in 
some of the daring runs down a long 
mountain side, where, but for the soft- 
ness of the snow, a ski runner must be 
killed by a fall, and where he has risk 
enough of a twisted ankle, at any rate. 
This sliding down hill is one of the 
keenest sports that ean be imagined. 
The speed is ineoneeivable. No one can 
tell how fast he goes. He may slide a 
mile or more at one descent. Going up 





Coarse commercial-made shoe; used mostly by 
lumbermen 
hill on the ski is quite another thing, 
for the long wooden skates slip back 
as well as forward. The beginner must 
sidestep or zigzag, for it will be long 
before he ean get the knack of clamping 
his shoe firmly on the snow and getting 
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forward into the next step before the 
shoe slips back. 'The expert does this 
by setting his shoe at a little angle, the 
two making a big V, coming together 
at the heel. Ski running is like horse- 
back riding. It must be learned young 
to be learned perfectly. It is far more 
difficult than web-shoeing. Almost any 
man of fair strength and activity can 
walk a bit on the web-snowshoes after 
a few hours’ trial. 

The whole seeret of comfortable 
snowshoeing lies in the straps. There 
are a multitude of different snowshoe 
ties, and each region has its own pecul- 
iar method. The New Brunswick tie 
consists of a stationary toe strap and 
thongs running back, crossing on the 
instep and meeting at the heel the bight 
of the other strap, which passes directly 
back of the heel. The rolling or unroll- 
ing of the strap at the heel tightens or 
loosens the foot in the toe strap. Even 
with the abundant wool stockings and 
heavy moceasins or shoe packs which 
go with snowshoeing in that part of the 
world, these trappers’ thongs are apt 
to be very punishing. An inventive 
Yankee has perfected a snowshoe strap 
somewhat resembling a skate strap. It 
has a broad, soft toe strap with a 
buckle. which may be tightened or loos- 
ened at once. From this toe strap there 
passes back the heel strap, which also 
has a buckle. That is all there is to it. 
The broad, soft leathers do not eut the 
tendon of the heel nor the joints of the 
toes as do the thin and biting thongs of 
moose hide. In Wisconsin the trappers 
sometimes make their ‘‘straps’’ out of 
linen rags, because this material does 
not stretch so much when wet as a buck- 
skin thong. They tighten or loosen the 
shoe by rolling at the heel. as do the 
Eastern trappers. There are no moose 
in Wisconsin, so the trapper does the 
best he can with strips of cotton. 

No sportsman has quite gone through 
the full eurrieulum of the field who has 
not learned something about snowshoe- 
ing. It is one of the pleasantest exer- 
cises in the world, and one of the most 
delightful pastimes. Nothing is better 
for the man who thinks he is a little 
overweight and wants to train down. 

















Ski, as used in the Rocky Mountains, showing the 
American model of ski-strap 
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Moreover, if he goes snowshoeing, he 
will find himself, if it be his first expe- 
rience, in a world absolutely new to 
him, a world white and beautiful and 
full of strange things, all written on the 
white pages of a great book about him. 
A good pair of snowshoes, a hardy com- 
panion for pacemaker, and a warm 
place to sleep at night will quickly put 
one into fine fettle. It is astonishing 
how little clothing one needs while 
snowshoeing, even in the severest 
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weather. A half hour’s rapid walk will 
put him into a glow which will make 
him cast off all superfluous overwear. 
Good woolen underwear, loose trousers, 
plenty of woolen stockings, and per- 
haps a buckskin shirt to turn the wind, 
makes about as light and comfortable 
a rig as one can get. One cannot snow- 


shoe in an overcoat or a heavy jacket, 
or bundled up in furs. 
and snowshoeing 
propositions. 


Sleigh-riding 
are two different 





THE STOOL PIGEON 
By J. M. BULKLEY 


THE phrase ‘‘the stool pigeon’’ is 
more or less common throughout the 
country — growing less as the substi- 
tution of other phrases is made and 
the origin of this is forgotten. It was 
intended to be used in deseribing a hu- 
man decoy, somebody or something to 
personate something different from the 
reality. Probably not one in a thou- 
sand of the younger generation who 
have heard the phrase know its origin 
or real meaning. ‘The pigeon stool and 
stool pigeon belonged to that age when 
the passenger pigeon was the most nu- 
merous bird in North America—per- 
haps not much later than the fifties 
The flocks of these birds, that made 
their regular spring and fall migrations 
through the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan, were in such enor- 
mous numbers that their innumerable 
host would darken the sky, and any ac- 
curate statement of the hordes which 
were killed by gun and trap would 
sound like a Munchausen tale. But the 


pigeon stool device for taking them in 


nets is still less familiar to the present 
generation of readers, and is well de- 
scribed by a writer in the September 
Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological 
Club, published at Detroit. It was sug- 
gested by the discovery by the writer of 
one of these old ‘‘ pigeon stools’’ among 
the cast-away clap-trap in an old attic. 

As these great flocks passed, one be- 
hind another, far above the tree-tops, 
they reminded one of the scurrying 
clouds before a gale. Occasionally one 
of the high-flying flocks of pigeons 
would stop suddenly over a freshly- 
seeded wheat field and swoop down up- 
on it to feed, and the great field would 
soon be blue with pigeons. When they 
rose from the ground the roar of their 
wings sounded like distant thunder, and 
they would alight upon the dead trees 
which stood in the fields, until their 
leafless branches would appear to be in 
full foliage. It was during these 
migrations that the trap and net 
were resorted to, and the pigeon stool 
came into the matter as a factor. 
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The stool itself was not unlike a 
three or four-legged milking-stool, but 
with longer legs. ‘The operator would 
take his stool,his pigeon-net and a large 
basket, containing not less than three 
live pigeons, and go out into the middle 
of a cleared field, where he would stake 
out his net, and build an enclosure of 
tree boughs, and prepare for business. 
The net was attached tto the center of 
the net-rope, the latter being perhaps 
three hundred feet long. Each end 
was tied to a firm stake driven into the 
eround. Around one of these stakes 
was built the house of boughs, which 
was composed of brush and branches of 
trees about eight feet high, the butt 
ends of which were driven into the 
eround in a eirele seven or eight feet 
in diameter. At the other end of the 
line the stool legs were then driven 
into the ground to a depth = suffi- 
cient to make it firm, and just far 
enough from the net bed so that the 
net when sprung would barely miss 
the stool pigeon. A small line was then 
attached to the stool, which ran back 
to the net pole in the house of boughs. 
The three pigeons were then blinded 
and boots placed upon their feet. The 
stool pigeon was now tied upon the 
stool and the other two birds, ealled fly- 
ers, were tied to the ends of long fish- 
lines, two hundred feet long, the other 
ends of which were fastened to a bush 
at the entrance of the bough house. 
These lines were carefully laid so that 
they might not get tangled when the 
flyers were thrown into the air. The 
flyers were then placed on the ground 
at the entrance of the bough house, and 
a stone placed on the line near the pig- 
eon to securely anchor him in place un- 
til he was wanted. 

The blinding of the pigeons alluded 
to was done with the aid ofa needle and 
thread. The needle was passed between 
the eyeball and the lower lid, and the 
thread brought up over the top of the 
head and through the lower lid of the 
other eye, and both ends brought up 
over the head and tightened until the 
eyes were closed, when the ends were 
twisted together. While this might ap- 
pear to be a cruel proceeding, it did not 
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seem to bother the birds, and no blood 
followed the piereing of the eyelids 
with the needle. 

The net was then set, the net bed be- 
ing baited with wheat, and the lure de- 
signed for the capture of the birds 
was complete. Then, walking back to 
the entrance of the blind, or bough 
house, the approach of flocks of pigeons 
was quietly awaited. When they came 
within thirty or forty rods, the stone 
anchors were rolled from the lines, and 
the flyers were tossed into the air, while 
the manipulators would rush into the 
blind and ‘‘play’’ the stool pigeon. 
This was done by pulling on the stool- 
line, which raised the stool two or three 
feet higher, when, letting it fall sud- 
denly, the stool pigeon would flutter its 
wings, attracting the attention of the 
soaring flocks above, and suddenly they 
came pouring down on the net bed and 
met their fate. One moment of sus- 
pense on the part of the netters, a sud- 
den jerk of the cord, and scores of the 
beautiful, dainty blue-gray birds had 
said farewell to freedom. 

The killing process consisted usually 
in simply pinching the heads of the 
birds, after which they were carried to 
the bough house, and the net would 
again be set as before, the flyers again 
brought in and operation repeated. 
Hundreds of pigeons would be taken 
in an afternoon in this manner. Of 
course it was impossible to consume 
such numbers while fresh, and there 
was very little market for them; but 
many of the people in the country 
would dress the birds, eut away the 
breasts, which were large and plump, 
and eure the meat in brine, the same 
as any other meat, for a few days. Af- 
ter this they were strung upon lines to 
dry, or were smoked, in the same man- 
ner as venison or beef, forming an ex- 
cellent substitute for both, much better 
than most of the imported smoked 
geese breasts of German preparation. 

Now, if you hear old men talking of 
an individual having been used as 
‘stool pigeon’’ for questionable pur- 
poses, you will know where the phrase 
originated, and its significance. 
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COFFEE 


By A. M.D. 


ITE ancient story runs that a goat 
herd of Arabia observed members 
of his flock, which had eaten of the 
fruit of a certain low-growing tree, to 
comport themselves as though arrived 
at a condition wholly blissful and much 
superior to that of other members of 
the flock which had not partaken of 
these strange berries. So conceited, 
happy and joyous, yet withal so unin- 
jured, did the eaters of the berry tree 
appear, that the goat herd determined 
to try upon himself the effect of this 
magie fruit. He did so. The result 
was the discovery of coffee, one of the 
things which mankind would not will- 
ingly let die. The coffee business of 
the world is an enormous one. The cof- 
fee habit, so called, is as prevalent as 
that other habit introduced by good Sir 
Walter Raleigh. There are those who 
deplore both habits. The writer, as de- 
ponent, says not. 

There are seores, or perhaps hun- 
dreds, of ways of preparing coffee. 
Your Arab of the desert does not boil 
it at all. He simply steeps over night 
the green, unbrowned and unground 
berries in a jar of water and drinks the 
liquid straight. An odd way of mak- 
ing coffee, this, yet it is said to induce 
the same bliss which fell upon the in- 
nocent goats in Arabia long ago. In 
Turkey, the small browned berries, of 
what is called the Mocha variety, are 
ground very fine. Water is poured over 
the ground coffee, boiling hot and in 
grudging quantity. The result is half 
liquid and half paste, very strong and 
not pleasant to all, though it induces 
bliss as well as the Arab’s thinner ex- 
tract. 

Your good mother perhaps made cof- 
fee out of berries which she herself 
parched and ground. It was good cof- 
fee, too; and any expert in the art 
knows that it is better to parch the ber- 
ries than to buy them already parched 
and perhaps robbed of two-thirds of 


Your 
mother put the ground coffee in cold 
water in the coffee pot, and so allowed 
it to come to a boil. Perhaps she served 


the subtle aroma and flavor. 


it to you with sugar and cream. Per- 
haps, if you lived in certain portions 
of America, you had ‘‘long sweeten- 
ing’’ (molasses); or perhaps none at 
all. It was good. It produced a quiet 
bliss. Perhaps, after awhile, when the 
family began to use ‘‘short sweeten- 
ing,’’ which is to say sugar, your 
mother bought an Old Dominion coffee 
pot, or some such other advertised, and 
boiled the coffee within a perforated 
receptacle which held the browned ber- 
rv, or perhaps poured hot water into 
the coffee pot over or through this same 
perforated receptacle. The coffee still 
was good. 

Then, perhaps, after awhile, your 
father took you out camping. In get- 
ting ready the supper he forgot to put 
in the coffee when he set the pot on the 
fire, and found the water boiling before 
the ground coffee had been added. No 
matter. He tossed in a handful of 
coarsely ground coffee berries upon the 
boiling water and set back the pot upon 
the fire once or twice, until its vehe- 
ment boiling over caused him to desist. 
Then he dashed a little cold water in 
on top to ‘‘settle’’ it. The result was 
good. Though you had no cream, you 
were sure that father’s coffee was quite 
as good as mother’s; and perhaps it 
was. 

Down in Louisiana an old-time ne- 
gress cook will make you a tiny eup of 
coffee which will cause you to dream 
dreams. She has the ground coffee in 
a little strainer at the top of the cof- 
fee pot. At hand she has also a pot of 
boiling water. Kneeling in front of 
the fireplace, where both vessels are 
kept very hot, she pours the water, a 
teaspoonful at a time, over the strainer. 
In half an hour you may have a couple 
of ounces of nectar. It is good, very 
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good—better than the rank coffee 
served in the cafés of the South, made 
so strong that you must perforce dilute 
it with hot milk. Far out in the sea 
marsh of the Gulf coast you shall find 
some Acadian woman with a coffee pot 
of her own contrivance, and green ber- 
ries fresh from South America, who 
shall make you a cup of coffee a trifle 
larger and quite as strong as that of 
the negress cook. It, too, will be good 
coffee, very good, though Northern folk 
must learn to like it. 

If you go to Naples, on the far-off 
Mediterranean, pray you look up a cer- 
tain Greek, who has a tiny stall upon 
the market-place, and have hifm make 
you one of his famous cups of coffee. 
He will carefully select a handful of 
green berries from Arabia—not from 
South America—and throwing them 
into a copper-covered pan will parch 
them in view over a charcoal brazier. 
While yet screeching hot these berries 
will be ground, also before your eyes. 
Presently you will see a tiny thread of 
steam coming from the tiny copper 
coffee pot in which he will boil them. 
At once the little vent is stopped, the 
pot is removed, and you are served an 
ege-shell Full of eoffee which absolute- 
ly has retained all its aroma and flavor. 
For this reason you will resolve to go 
to Naples again some day. 

A physician of my acquaintance, a 
scientist, says that in his household 
coffee is made in but one way. The 
ground berry is placed in cold water 
and allowed not quite to boil, but just 
to break the line between simmering 
end boiling. At the first bubble, the 
coffee pot is removed and placed upon 
the table. ‘‘There is no pouring it out 
in any wedding present, gilt edge, sil- 
ver coffee pot, either,’’ says this in- 
formant; ‘‘the galvanized or granite 
boiling pot is grand enough. Neither 
do we put any egg in it. I don’t want 
an omelette in my coffee. I drink it as 





it is, without losing any aroma sent out 
in the steam.’’ 
way also. 
There is a French coffee pot, made in 
Germany, for the purpose of making 
Russian coffee, and this is sometimes 


Coffee is good in this 
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It goes by virtue of 


used in America. 
an alcohol lamp. You unscrew two 
hemispheres of copper, and place mid- 
ships of the machine good store of well- 
ground coffee berries. The lower half 
of your machine contains water. Now 
you screw together your two hemi- 
spheres and finally boil the water over 
the aleohol lamp. The steam arising 
is carried by chimneys into the upper 
story of the edifice and so saved. After 
the water boils you invert your copper 
sphere, and the boiling water trickles 
down through the imprisoned coffee to 
absorb the aroma below. This is good 
coffee, very good—almost as good as I 
remember to have made using a ean- 
teen for a coffee pot, once upon a time 
down in the Panhandle of Texas. 

The United States Army has per- 
formed some of the greatest feats of 
endurance ever known in the military 
history of the world. It did them on 
coffee. The peculiarity of this bever- 
age is that for a time it arrests the 
breaking down of tissue and serves as 
a nerve stimulant, not as a vascular 
stimulant. The quart cup of the army 
private, black with smoke outside and 
green with raw berry inside, has, all 
theories aside, conquered the savage 
West for civilization. 

Thus there are many ways of making 
coffee: and indeed I opine that, after 
all, it makes small difference that we 
buy Mocha eoffee in America, even 
though we know there is no Mocha 
shipped here, and that our false Mocha 
all comes, not from Arabia, but from 
South America, and is made with a 
sieve and not by natural selection. By 
preference, I should use two-thirds or 
three-fourths of Java—if there were 
any Java coffee which came to this 
country, though indeed there is but lit- 
tle. If you cannot persuade yourself 
that you have ‘‘Java’’ and ‘‘Mocha,”’ 
content yourself that you have product 
of Brazil and Mexico and Central 
America, for excellent coffees come 
from these latter countries. Get the 
best you can, and if your grocer sells 
you navy beans for coffee, eschew the 
grocer thenceforward. You may get 
coffee for twenty-five cents a pound, or 
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may better pay forty-five cents a pound 
in these degenerate days. You may 
make it in many ways, and it will be 
good. 

But there is one more way which I 
would counsel you to try. Get your 
coffee, browned if you must have it so, 
but in a close screw-top jar of glass or 
tin. Take with you the little black cof- 
fee pot. Go out into the woods. Build 
you a very little fire of very short 
hardwood sticks; and when these have 
burned to red coals, place thereon, with 
great store of good ground berry, the 
little black coffee pot. For myself, I 
let the water boil first; yet you may 
mix coffee and water together cold if 
you so prefer, choosing for yourself as 
between the methods of father and 
mother. No coffee of Greek or ’Cajun 
or Turk is this which you are to pre- 
pare. It isa pint cup of tin which you 
will fill, and that more than once, per- 
haps. The water comes from a cold lit- 
tle spring or stream. The trees stand 
all about, kindly and expectant, grate- 
ful for that aroma which presently will 
graciously ascend to them from the lit- 
tle fire. There is a comfortable root of 


a tree, or perhaps a log nearby for your 
seat. Presently the coffee will boil, 
breaking up into many golden brown 
bubbles. 


Place two sticks crosswise, 
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then across the top of your coffee pot. 
It will boil over no more. As it sizzles 
in wrath thereat, once or twice more, 
lift off the coffee pot upon your forked 
stick; and so may peace be with you. 

Even so, you may be of either of two 
schools; for there are those who cook 
from forks and crotches, and those who 
eook flat upon the fire. I myself have 
held to the latter school, but all the 
dwellers of the far Northlands hang 
the coffee pot from the end of a long 
pole whose other end is thrust into the 
geround—the ‘‘chiploquorgan’’ of the 
Indians of Northeastern Canada, who 
eannot boil anything above a fire in 
any other way. Excellent coffee this 
stick will make also. Pray you, forget 
not the ancient superstition, but cast 
down the ‘‘boiling-stick’’ when you 
would depart. So, much comforted. 
may you go forward on the trail; or 
mayhap lie at night, watching the star- 
ry sparks fly upward in their spangled 
column, the while you dream many 
dreams. Let those argue who will. Cof- 
fee may hurt you elsewhere, just as 
bread and water may; but here, under 
the trees, it hath no sting. Speed you 
well with the little black coffee pot of 
the camp, where you shall find the very 
best coffee made in all the world! 









*¢FINHE trouble about ’simmons and 

‘possums gettin’ ripe this time 
of year is, that during term-time Sat- 
urday night’s the only time for hunt- 
in’, and we have to get back before 
midnight. Ma would believe total de- 
pravity of any one who’d hunt after 
her kitchen clock showed ’twas Sunday 
morning.’’ This was Hamp’s intro- 
duction of the subject. 

‘‘Tion’t that clock ever get debili- 
tated, and stop to rest?’’ inquired Sam. 

**Tt did once when I was a little fel- 
ler,’’ langhed Hamp, ‘‘but a good dose 
of ‘peach-tree cordial,’ applied to bare 
legs, somehow reacted on the clock. It’s 
never had a second attack.’’ 

This was to be Hal’s initiation to the 
mysteries of this distinctively Southern 
sport. ‘‘How many dogs you going to 
take?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Tony and Missie and two of her 
pups. They are right reliable for 
voungsters. We must take old Uncle 
Socrates with us, for he knows more 
about the ways of ’possums than most 
darkies do of chickens.”’ 

This important member of the plan- 
tation community was found in the lot 
administering to the needs of a lame 
mule, this being one of the duties of his 
double profession. 

‘*Six days,’’ he was wont to remark, 
‘*T gibs rations ter well mules, an’ de- 
seribes fer sick ones; but de sebent am 
de Sabbuf, an’ I gibs ’ligeous food ter 
de members er ma chuch, an’ ministers 
ter dare spiritual ailin’s.”’ 

Hamp broached the subject of the 
proposed ’possum hunt. 

‘*Laws, chile! Yuh s’pose I kin for- 
sake de spiritual ’quirements er dese 
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yer po’ lambs er ma flock, whose salva- 
tion ’pends on ma wuk?’’ 

‘*Which, being interpreted,’’ inter- 
posed Sam, ‘‘means that you’re loaded 
with an exhortation you’ve got to get 
out of your system, before you’ll be in 
: rational frame of mind again.’’ 
lhe old man deigned no reply. 

‘*Pity his watch meeting ecouldn’t 
have been sprung a week earlier, but 
Aleck ’s all right. Let’s go and find 
him and get everything into shape,’’ 
suggested Hamp. 

This younger member of the planta- 
tion force was found shelling corn for 
the mill. He surmised the errand of the 
boys, and of course must raise objec- 
tions sufficient to establish his own im- 
portance to the enterprise. 

“*‘Da’s ’spected ter be a pow’ful out- 
po’rin’ er de sperit over ter de meetin’ 
ter night,’’ was his greeting. ‘‘Same 
time, a-comin’ froo de ole Carter place 
de yuther night, I seed five growed 
up *possums, wid dere tails a wropped 
’round de limb er one tree, a jes a- 
swingin’ to an’ fro an a feedin’ each 
older ’simmons wid dere front paws.’’ 

‘“Which means, that you’ll be down 
at the bridge with an axe and plenty of 
light-wood for torches, in time to see 
the moon come over the old-field pines 
on the Perry place,’’ interpreted 
Hamp. 

‘Yuh is sho’ developin’ inter one 
er dese mind readers. I couldn’t er 
tol? ma own econclushuns any mo’ 
zactly ter de trufe,’’ said Aleck. 

As shadows began to separate from 
the solid blanket of darkness, and the 
outlines of trees appeared against the 
paling sky, the three boys left the wide 
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verandahed house, passed the barns 
and sheds, where several of the many 
mules poked inquisitive noses over the 
bars, passed the long rows of small 
houses making the ‘‘quarter,’’ and took 
the plantation road toward the creek 
bottom half a mile away. On either 
side stretched the great fields of cotton, 
where the early frosts had curled the 
leaves and hastened the opening of the 
‘‘top erop’’ which now whitened the 
dark rows, though two full pickings 
had already found their way to the gin- 
house. 

The two old dogs led the way, fully 
aware of what was expected of them. 
Behind came the pair of puppies, with 
experience enough to know that fun 
was ahead, and confident in their 
ability to contribute their share to the 
noise essential to the full enjoyment of 
a possum hunt. 

‘*What kind of dogs are those, any- 
how ?’’ inquired Hal, as he watched the 
pair of long-eared, short-legged, meek- 
faced dogs silently trotting before. 

** Possum dogs!’ was the all-em- 
bracing reply of their owner. 

‘Which means,’’ said Sam, ‘‘hound 
cnough to trail an eagle on a cent; 
pointer enough to wait till the bones 
drop out of the tree where the game 
hid; and terrier enough to fight any- 
thing but an old eat with kittens. The 
genuine ‘possum dog results from 
erafting some hound on considerable 
dog; and when you hear ’em in full 
ery, you'll understand that, like all 
true musicians, the good ones are born, 
not made.’’ 

The cultivated fields came to an end. 
The path led down to the bottoms 
covered with hickories, white-oaks, dog- 
woods and gum trees. Hamp whistled. 
Up out of the mist, hanging over the 
ereek, came an answering call; then 
leaning against the railing of the nar- 
row bridge they saw the dark outline 
of a man, and in a moment had joined 
Aleck. 

Trees, dogs, fallen logs, silvery water 
and shadowy banks were outlined in 
the weird light of the rising moon. 
‘“We’d better go up ecreek.’’ remarked 
Hamp, as he divided into three bundles 
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the pile of long, straight pieces of split 
light-wood lying at the negro’s feet. 
‘** Aleck, you can tote one lot of torch 
wood, besides your axe; Sam and I can 
take the others. Hal gets out, because 
of his gun; he didn’t think ’twould 
seem like a hunt without a gun on his 
shoulder, and it may come in handy. 
Let’s start.’’ 

A mile up the stream, in the great 
bend it made through the old Carter 
place, careless cultivation had left the 
persimmon trees scattered thickly over 
the fields. Here the dogs were set to 
work. Along the edgeof the timber they 
began their ranging, knowing perfectly 
that the trail was most likely to be 
struck where the ‘possum must leave 
the shelter of the woods, as they sought 
their favorite supper of frost-ripened 
fruit. 

The boys followed after, talking in 
monotones, while Aleck called to the 
dogs, as they circled stealthily about, 
noses to the ground, and tails vibrating 
nervously as they ran. Wider and 
wider grew the circles traced by Mis- 
sie; wider and wider the range of the 
following pack. Farther and farther 
the hunters were left behind. Aleck’s 
personal remarks to the different dogs, 
as they flitted in and out of the shad- 
ows, became less frequent, then stopped 
altogether. The conversation of the 
boys came to an end. Silence, broken 
only by the hoct of a foraging owl, set- 
tled over field and wood. Under a great 
oak the hunters came to a halt. With 
every faculty concentrated into a 
strained sense of hearing, they wait- 
ed. Minutes passed. They scarcely 
breathed, in the intensity of their list- 
ening. 

‘*There!’’ exclaimed Hamp. 

Away to the west sounded a single 
sharp yelp. Then silence settled once 
more. 

‘*Missie!’’ eried Aleck. 
girl! Tony, whar yuh?”’ 

A deep bay answered. Shrill barks 
followed, and then the pack was on the 
scent in full ery. 

Hamp brought the hunter’s horn, 
hanging from his shoulder, to his lips, 
and through the still night air sounded 


‘*Hie on, 
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the encouraging call to the trailing 
dogs. The boys shouted in the exuber- 
ance of the reaction from breathless 
suspense. They would have plunged 
pellmell into the woods after the dogs 
had the negro not restrained him. 

‘*Jes pull de puckerin’ string er yo’ 
patience,’’ he cautioned. ‘‘Let dem 
dawgs run a while; we don’ know yit 
whar Mr. ’Possum’s a-leadin’ ter.’’ 

Away to the south went the chase. 
Fainter and fainter grew the voices of 
the dogs. Far into the distant woods 
floated the deep voice of Tony, and 
then died away, leaving no sound. The 
anxious minutes grew to five, then ten. 
Dejection sueceeded the elation caused 
by the early striking of a hot trail. 

‘*Listen!’’ called Hamp. Off to the 
south faintly echoed the lone ery of a 
dog. Instantly the horn of the master 
sent its cheering note reverberating 
through the night. Missie answered. 
Tony took up the refrain, and the 
young dogs joined in the full chorus. 
The chase had swung nearly half a cir- 
ele, and now bore straight away toward 
the east. Excitement returned with 
the steady ery of the dogs. 

‘‘After ’em now!’’ ealled Aleck. 
Over fallen logs and through dogwood 
thickets plunged the excited boys, keep- 
ing the direction of the baying. 

‘‘Hear dat!’’ called the negro. 
‘‘Missie, dar; ole Tony back her up; 
dem pups is on hand.’’ The dogs were 
now all barking sharply and _inces- 
santly. 

‘‘Treed!’’ called the boys in chorus. 

They soon came upon the dogs bark- 
ing furiously at the foot of a large 
sweet gum, standing among young dog- 
woods. Pandemonium seemed let loose 
as the hunters approached. The dogs 
made desperate efforts to scale the 
rough-barked tree. 

‘‘He sho’ up dar,’’ commented 
Aleck, gazing into the dense head of 
the tree. He proceeded to light torches, 
and gave one to each of the boys. 
‘Now, look hard inter dat tree; maybe 
we kin flash his eyes.’’ 

Maneuver as they would, however, 
no gleam of eye shone among the heavy 
foliage. 
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**Reckon we’ll have to shin up and 
hunt him out,’’ suggested Hal. 

**Le’s see what dis yere ax say, 
fust,’’ answered the negro. ‘‘Holler’s 
a bee gum,’’ was his comment, as he 
struck the apparently sound trunk a 
heavy blow with the head of his axe. 

Careful scrutiny disclosed the en- 
trance to the hollow, where one of the 
lower limbs had been broken off, and 
a clump of young branches clustered 
about the scar. Aleck pulled off his 
coat, and spat upon his hands in a way 
to earry conviction of his ability to 
handle the weapon of the woodsman. 

**Call off dem dawgs now, an’ keep 
yo’ eyes on dat hole up dar.’’ Then 
the blows of a skilfully swung axe re- 
verberated rythmically through the 
still night. 

Boys and dogs formed an intent cir- 
cle about the tree, lighted by the 
torches and the blaze of a pine stump 
which Hamp had fired. Only a few 
blows had been struck before the blade 
penetrated the sound shell. Instantly 
the two old dogs were at the hole, bark- 
ing in frenzy and scratching in vain 
efforts to enlarge the new opening. 

‘‘Dat means ’possum to home, wait- 
in’ fer eallers.’’ The chips again flew. 
‘Watch dat front do’ er dis ’possum 
house, and stan fum unner!’’ called the 
axeman. 

The tree-top trembled, as though 
stirred by a rising breeze, swayed, and 
then it came crashing to the ground. 
The shock of the fall was hardly over 
before boys and dogs were among the 
branches ready for the expected exit 
of the game. Old Tony thrust his nose 
into the hole, and drew it back with 
hair bristling. 

**One er you ’possum hunters stan’ 
by dis yer stump a minute,’’ requested 
Aleck. He quickly cut a green pole, 
tied one of the lighted torches to it, 
and then slowly thrust the burning 
wood into the hollow. ‘‘Look out, 
now,’’ he called. ‘‘Mr. ’Possum dun 
gwine ter be in a hurry ter keep a 
’pintment on ’portant business down 
de creek a ways.’’ 

Out jumped a ’possum, but Tony 
was not to be surprised. Dog and vic- 
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tim tumbled among the broken branches, 
and the boys leaped to protect the 
game from too severe handling, for it 
must be cooped and fattened before it 
would be in best condition. 

There was an exclamation behind 
them, and Aleck made a leap toward 
a second ’possum jumping from the 
hole, but one of the pups had seen the 
new quarry and sprung to the attack. 
There was a sharp tussle, and then a 
second, apparently dead, ’possum lay 
on the ground. Over one stood an old 
dog, and over the other a young dog, 
and, as they exchanged felicitations, 
mother and brother joined the tri- 
umphant chorus. 

‘‘How’ll we carry ’em?’’ inquired 
Hal. 

“Put each 
pouch, of course.’’ 
from Sam. 

Hal was about to turn the nearest, 
apparently dead, animal on its back, 
when it snapped viciously at his out- 
stretched hand, just as Hamp pulled 
him back, and saved him from a prob- 
ably serious bite. 

**Now, you know what ‘playing ’pos- 
sum’ means ?”’ 

Aleck approached with a_ hickory 
stick about five feet long, which he 
split at one end. Opening the cleft 
with his axe, he inserted the prehensile 
tail. The opening closed like the jaws 
of a trap, and the game was ready for 
transportation, thrown over the shoul- 
der. 

‘*Let’s take the back trail,’’ said 
Ilamp, shouldering one of the dangling 
captives. Aleck took possession of the 
other, and a fresh start was made. 

Suddenly, from away down the path 
they had followed, floated the deep 
voice of old Tony. A blast from the 
horn answered. The call of the leader 
was repeated. The sharp voice of 
Missie joined, and again the pack was 
erying on a warm trail. 

‘‘They’re headed mighty near that 
darkey church. Joke if Mr. ’Possum 
hunted Unele Soc’,’’ laughed Sam. 
They followed, and found the truth to 
be as he had guessed. 

Through the clear air rang the mel- 
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ody of a negro hymn, with the swing 
and volume imparted by half a hun- 
dred throats. Through the trees dim 
lights shone. 

The hunters emerged into the little 
clearing surrounding the rude church. 
There, a few yards from the door, the 
dogs were barking like demons about 
the single oak tree left standing for 
shade. The singing had _ ceased. 
Through the windows came the tones 
of Uncle Socrates’ powerful voice in 
exhortation : 

‘‘Brud’ren an’ sist’ren, de worl’, de 
flesh an’ de Debble am callin’. De Deb- 
ble he dun ’sume de form er fo’-footed 
beastes, a bahkin’ an’ a bayin’ an’ a 
yelpin’ ’cause he sho’ know dar’s nig- 
gers dat’s easier tempted by de screech- 
in’ er de mangiest yaller ‘possum 
dawg dan by de promise er salvation. 
De flesh, it boun ter be de fat meat er 
roasted ’possum, wid taters an’ gravy 
ter match, ’eause ole Satan dun know 
dat de broad road ter Hell am fro’ de 
mouf!”’ 

The boys gathered about the tree, 
and lighted torches preparatory to at- 
tempting to locate the game. 

One by one the worshipers, with fur- 
tive glances at the fervent old preach- 
er, sidled toward the door, and gath- 
ered in a group about the tree. 

‘*T see him! See his eyes flash, ’way 
up there by the big knot,’’ called Hal. 

The shout was too much for the few 
remaining occupants of the church. 
There was a stampede, above which 
rose the loud ‘‘Amen!’’ of Uncle Soe- 
rates, and his expostulating comment 
as he rushed out bareheaded and seized 
a torch from the hand of Aleck. 

‘‘De sperit am willin’, but de flesh 
am weak. Peers like de flesh ‘ud be 
pow ful strengthened by de absorpshun 
er a po’shun er de juicy flesh an’ fat 
gravy what perceeds fum a ’possum 
fed on ’simmons, an’ roasted lak ma ole 
woman know how,’’ was the old dark- 
ey’s excited comment. 

‘Who climbs the tree to knock him 
out? That’s your job, Aleck,’’ said 
Tlamp. 

‘‘Da ain’ nobody gwine ter hit dat 
sacalegous possum, what dun ’sturb de 
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devoshuns er mah flock, but mah own 
sef. 1 preserves dat duty fur mah own 
perspiquity. Aleck, gib yo speritual 
deviser a back up,”’ insisted the old 
man. 

Up he went, like a true descendant 
of tree-climbing ancestors. The ’pos- 
sum, however, declined to wait for the 
threatened blow on the head. As the 
avenger climbed the victim retreated, 
till he finally took refuge on the tip of 
one of the topmost branches, where he 
crouched with claws and tail wrapped 
around the slender limb, proof against 
the jabs and blows rained upon him 
from the slender branch which his as- 
sailant had cut for the purpose. The 
limb swayed and bent with the weight 
and exertion of the man, but still the 
animal refused to be dislodged. 

‘*Shake him off, Unele Soc’, he ain’t 
too green to drop,’’ called Sam. 

The clinging animal, however, with- 
stood the most violent efforts to break 
his hold. 

‘*Hal, I reckon you'll have to shoot 
him. Can you get a sight?’’ inquired 
Hamp. 

The suggestion was all that Hal 
needed. ‘There was a flash, a report, 
and then a yell from the tree. A heavy 
body came crashing and catching 
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through the branches, clung for an in- 
stant to a lower limb, then dropped 
to the ground. Hunters and specta- 
tors stood aghast. A second screech 
rent the air, and the body rolled con- 
vulsively on the ground. 

‘‘Here I is, perf’rated lak a skim- 
mah, an’ de head er mah chu’ch dun 
shot mos’ off!’’ 

Hamp was the first to recover. Torch 
in hand he bent over the old man. 
There were scratches on hands and 
face. Bits of leaves and bark clung to 
his woolly pate. 

‘*The head of the church seems to be 
badly rattled, nothing more,’’ said he, 
calmly. 

The victim rose slowly. ‘‘It’s Sun- 
day mawnin’, an’ time all self-respect- 
in’ young gen’lemen, an’ perfessin’ 
cullud pussons, war sleepin’ de sleep er 
innersence,’’ remarked he, severely. 

‘*Here’s the ’possum,’’ventured Hal. 

‘** “Vengence am mine,sef de Lord,’ ”’ 
exclaimed Socrates. ‘‘Dat sacalegious 
varmint ’ll sho make a ’propriate Sun- 
day dinnah. Maybe I aint shot, but 
on’y seairted. Gimme dat dar ’pos- 
sum. Huh! He’m right fat now a’- 
ready, aint he? Seem laik he fit right 
in wif de bennerdickshun.”’ 
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A WILDERNESS FLOTILLA 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


I1—The Sportsman’s Clothing 


By 


OR ordinary camping trips an old 
business suit will do; but be sure 
that the buttons are securely sewn and 
that the cloth is not worn thin. It is 
somewhat embarrassing to come back 
home, as a friend of mine once did, 
with a staring legend of ‘‘XXX FAM- 
ILY FLOUR” emblazoned on the seat 
of his trousers. It may be well to take 
along a pair of overalls; they are work- 
manlike and win the respect of country 
folk. Men who dwell in the woods the 
year ’round are practical fellows who 
despise frills and ostentation. Many a 
tenderfoot has had to pay double prices 
for everything, and has been well 
laughed at in the bargain, because he 
sported a big bowie knife or a fake cow- 
boy hat-band. 

When one is preparing for a long, 
hard trip, it pays to give some heed to 
the clothing question. As a rule, the 
conventional hunting costumes of the 
shops are as unfit for the wilderness as 
they are for the gymnasium. They are 
designed for bird hunters, who carry 
heavy loads of shotgun shells, and little 
else, and who ean tumble into a eivil- 
ized bed at night. Canvas and cordu- 
roy are the materials most used. These 
cloths wear well, are generally of fairly 
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good color for the purpose, are not eas- 
ily soiled, and they do not collect burs; 
but this is about all the good that can 
be said of them. Canvas is too stiff for 
athletic movements, a poor protection 
against cold, and not so comfortable in 
any weather as wool. Corduroy wears 
like iron, but it is too heavy for hot 
days,not nearly so warm in cold weather 
as its weight of woolen goods, and it is 
notoriously heavy and hard to dry 
whenit has been soaked through. Neith- 
er canvas nor corduroy are good absor- 
hents of perspiration, nor do they let 
it evaporate freely. Both of them are 
too noisy for still hunting. Even when 
they are not rasping against grass and 
underbush, there is a swish-swash of 
the trousers at every step. They are 
also likely to chafe the wearer. 

A sportsman’s clothing should be 
strong, soft, light, warm for its weight, 
of inconspicuous color, and easy to dry 
after a wetting. It should be self-ven- 
tilating, and of such material as ab- 
sorbs the moisture from the body. It 
should fit so as not to chafe, and 
should be roomy enough to give one’s 
limbs free play, permitting him to be 
active and agile. 

The quality of one’s underwear is of 
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more importance than his outer gar- 
ments. It should be of pure, soft wool 
throughout, regardless of the season. 
Cotton or silk are clammy and un- 
healthful when one perspires freely, as 
he is sure to do when living an active 
life out of doors, even in mid-winter, 
and they chill the skin when one is 
drenched by a shower or when he rests 
after exertion. The air of the forest is 
often damp and chilly, especially at 
night and in the early morning hours. 
And you must expect to get a ducking 
now and then, and to be exposed to a 
keen wind when topping a ridge after 
a hard climb. At such times you are 
likely to catch a bad cold, or sow the 
seeds of rheumatism, if your under- 
clothing is of any other material than 
wool. Thick underwear is not recom- 
mended, even for winter. It is better 
to have a spare undershirt of a size 
larger than what one commonly wears, 
and to double-up in cold weather or on 
frosty nights. Two thin shirts worn 
together are warmer than a thick one 
weighing as much as both. This is 
because there is a layer of warm air 
between them. The more air contained 
in a garment, other things being equal, 
the warmer it is. One soon realizes 
this when he spreads a blanket on the 
hard ground and lies down on it, thus 
pressing out the confined air. Drawers 
should be loose around the thighs and 
knees, but snug in the crotch. Remem- 
ber that woolen goods will shrink in 
washing, unless the work is skilfully 
done; so do not get a snug fit at the 
start. 

It is unwise to carry more changes of 
underwear, handkerchiefs, ete., than 
one ean comfortably get along with. 
They will all have to be washed. any- 
way, and so long as spare clean ones re- 
main no man is going to bother about 
washing the others. This means an ac- 
eumulation of soiled clothes, which is 
a nuisance of the first magnitude. A 
single change of underwear, two extra 
pairs of socks, and two handkerchiefs, 
are all the spare things of this sort that 
one should allow himself on anything 
like a hard trip. 

Overshirts should be loose at the 
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neck, a size larger than one ordinarily 
wears, for they will surely shrink, and 
a tight collar is not to be tolerated. The 
collars should be wide, if the shirts are 
to be used in cold weather, so that they 
ean be turned up and tied around the 
neck. Gray is the best color, the dark 
blue of soldiers’ or firemen’s shirts 
being too conspicuous for hunters. It 
is well to sew two small pockets on the 
shirt just below where the collar-bone 
comes. These are to receive the watch 
and compass, which should fit snugly 
so as not to flop out when one stoops 
over. If the watch is carried in the fob 
pocket of the trousers it will be un- 
handy to get at. on account of the belt. 
and it is more likely to be injured when 
one wades out of his depth or gets a 
spill in shallow water. 

A neckerchief should be worn, pre- 
ferably of silk, because it is easy to 
wash and dry out. It protects the neck 
from sunburn, keeps it warm in cold 
weather, and is useful to tie over the 
hat and ears when the wind is high or 
the frost nips keenly. In ease of 
cramps it is a good thing to tie over 
the stomach. A bright color, white or 
red especially. should be avoided if one 
expects to do any hunting. 

A heavy coat is a nuisance in the 
woods. It would only be worn as a 
‘feome-and-go’’ garment when one is 
traveling to and from the wilderness, 
and around camp in the chill of the 
morning and evening. For the latter 
purpose a heavy sweater is much bet- 
ter, besides being more comfortable to 
sleep in, and easier to dry out. It 
should be of gray or light tan color, 
and all-wool of course. The objections 
to a sweater are that it is easily torn or 
picked out by brush, it attracts burs 
almost as a magnet does iron filings 
and it soaks through in a smart shower. 
But if a coat of thin, very closely wov- 
en khaki, ‘‘duxback,’’ or gabardine, 
large enough to wear over the sweater, 
is taken along, the perfection of eom- 
fort in all kinds of weather is attained. 
Such a coat is rain-proof, sheds burs, 
and keeps out not only the wind but the 
fine, dust-like snow which, on a windy 
day in winter, drives through the air, 
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forces itself into every pore of a woolen 
fabric, and, melting from the heat of 
the body, soaks the garment through 
and through. With the above combin- 
ation one is fixed for any kind of 
weather. On hot days his overshirt 
and trousers will be all the outer cloth- 
ing he will want; if it threatens rain, he 
will add the coat; mornings and eve- 
nings, or on cold, dry days, he will 
substitute the sweater; and when it is 
both eold and windy, or cold and wet, 
all three will be worn. In any ease 
the coat is merely considered as a thin, 
soft, rain-proof and wind-proof, but 
self-ventilating, skin, the heat-giving 
and sweat-absorbing part of the cloth- 
ing being worn underneath. To com- 
bine the two in one garment would de- 
feat the purpose, for it would be elum- 
sy and would not dry out quickly. A 
free outlet for the moisture from the 
body, or a thick absorbent of it that 
ean be taken off and dried out quickly, 
is a prime essential of health and com- 
fort in all climates, and at no time more 
so than when the mereury stands far 
below zero. 

The color of a woodsman’s clothing 
should be as near invisibility as possi- 
ble—unless he ranges through a coun- 
try infested with fools with guns, in 
which ease a flaming red head-dress 
may be advisable. By the way, it is 
bad practice when one is calling tur- 
keys to hide in the brush or behind a 
tree. Sit right out in the open. So 
long as you are motionless the turkey 
will not recognize you as a human 
being, whereas a man attracted by your 
ealling will. The same rule holds good 
when one is on a deer stand, or ‘‘hold- 
ing down a log’’ on a runway. As for 
inconspicuous clothing, take a_ hint 
from the deer and the rabbit, from the 
protective plumage of grouse and wood- 
eock. Most shades of cloth used for 
men’s elothing are darker than they 
should be for hunting. What seems, 
near by, to be a light brown, for in- 
stanee. looks quite dark in the woods. 
The light browns, greens, and drabs are 
indistinguishable from each other at a 
few rods distance. The color of with- 
ered fern is good; so are some of the 
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lighter shades of covert cloth, such as 
top-coats are made of; also the yellow- 
ish-green khaki. White (except amid 
snow) and red are the most glaring 
colors in the woods. An ideal combina- 
tion would be a mottle of alternate 
splotches of brown or drab and light 
gray, which, at a short distance in the 
woods, would blend with the tree trunks 
and would not look entirely opaque. 
Many men who think themselves prop- 
erly dressed for still hunting, and are 
so in the main, spoil it all by a flopping 
hat, a bright neckerchief, a glittering 
buckle, or rasping covering for their 
legs. 

Leggings should be of woolen cloth, 
preferably of loden, which is water- 
proof. Those of canvas, pantasote, or 
leather are too noisy. When a man is 
in the woods to see what is going on in 
them he should move as quietly and 
make himself as unnoticeable as possi- 
ble, whether he carries a gun or not. 
Leggings should not be fastened with 
buckles, hooks, or springs, but should 
lace through large eyelets or fasten 
with a puttee strap. Buckles and hooks 
catch in the grass and glitter in the 
sunlight, besides being hard to manage 
when covered with mud or ice; hooks 
are easily bent out of shape; springs 
are too stiff for pedestrians. Many 
recommend cloth puttees instead of leg- 
cings. A puttee of the kind I mean is 
a piece of stout woolen cloth four or 
five inches wide and fully nine feet 
long, to be wrapped spirally around the 
leg, starting from the ankle and wind- 
ing up to the knee, overlapping an inch 
or two at a turn, and fastened at the 
top by tapes sewn on like horse-band- 
ages. It is claimed that nothing else so 
well supports the veins of the legs in 
marching, that they are more comfort- 
able and noiseless than ordinary leg- 
gings, and that they afford better pro- 
tection against venomous snakes, as the 
serpent’s fangs are not so likely to pen- 
etrate the comparatively loose folds of 
cloth. Puttees should be specially wov- 


en with selvedge edges on both sides, 
for if merely hemmed they will soon 
fray at the edges. 

If woolen goods of any kind are 








dipped in a solution of alum they will 
resist wet more effectually. It is said 
that lanolin (purified fat of sheep’s 
wool) will make woolens impervious to 
water. It is principally used as the 
basis of ointments, and can be procured 
of druggists. I have not tried it. 

Nothing in a woodsman’s clothing is 
of more importance than his foot dress- 
ing. The two unpardonable sins of a 
soldier are a rusty rifle and sore feet. 
So they should be regarded by us camp- 
ers. The shoes and stockings should fit 
snugly, so as not to chafe from friction, 
but they should on no account be tight 
enough to bind. The shoes should be 
well broken in before starting. 

High-topped hunting boots that lace 
up the leg are all well enough for en- 
gineers and stockmen, but for hunters 
or others who travel in the wilderness, 
either afoot or afloat, they are much too 
heavy and clumsy. A pair of strong 
shoes with medium soles and bellows 
tongues, not over seven inches high, nor 
weighing an ounce more than two and 
a half pounds to the pair, will do for 
ordinary wear. They should be pliable 
both in soles and uppers. No one ean 
walk well in boots with thick, stiff soles. 
Hob-nails are recommended only for 
fishermen and mountaineers. They 
should be of soft iron. as steel ones slip 
on the rocks. A few along the edges 
of the soles (and heels, if one is moun- 
taineering) will suffice, those of most 
importance being the two on either side 
of the ball of the foot. If the middle 
of the sole is studded with them they 
are likely to hurt the feet. The best 
shoe-laces are made from rawhide belt- 
lacing, eut in strips and hardened at 
the ends by slightly roasting them in 
the fire. 

Shoes to be worn in cool weather may 
well be waterproofed, but for warm 
weather thev should not, for water- 
proofed leather heats the feet; and so, 
by the way, do rubber soles. If one 
has much marching to do he had better 
take his chances of getting his feet wet 
now and then than to keep them over- 
heated all the time, and consequently 
tender, 
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Collan oil is good for waterproof- 
ing leather. An excellent Norwegian 
recipe is this: 

Boil together two parts pine tar and 
three parts cod-liver oil. Soak the 
leather in the hot mixture, rubbing in 
while hot. It will make boots water- 
proof, and will keep them soft for 
months, in spite of repeated wettings. 

For canoeing, still hunting, and for 
long marches, as well as for use around 
camp, wear either thick moceasins or 
light moceasin-shoes (the latter should 
not weigh over one and a-half pounds 
to the pair). 

The importance of going lightly shod 
when one is to do much tramping is not 
always appreciated. Let me show what 
it means. Suppose that a man in fair 
training can carry on his back a weight 
of forty pounds for ten miles on good 
roads, without excessive fatigue. Now 
shift that load from his back and fasten 
half of it on each foot—how far will he 
go? You see the difference between 
earrying on your back and lifting with 
your feet. Very well: a pair of hunt- 
ing shoes of conventional store pattern 
weighs about three pounds; a pair of 
moose-hide moccasins weighs eleven 
ounces. In ten miles there are 21,120 
average paces. It follows that a ten- 
mile tramp in the big shoes means lift- 
ing some eight tons more foot-gear 
than if one wore moccasins. Nor is that 
all. The moccasins are soft and pliable 
as gloves; the shoes are stiff, clumsy, 
and likely to blister the feet. 

If your feet are too tender, at first, 
for moceasins, add insoles of birch bark 
or the dried inner bark of red cedar. 
After a few days the feet will toughen, 
the tendons will learn to do their prop- 
er work without erutches, and you will 
be able to travel farther, faster, more 
noiselessly, and with less exertion. than 
in any kind of boots or shoes. This, 
too, in rough country. I have often 
gone tenderfooted from a year’s office 
work and have traveled in moccasins for 
weeks, over flinty Ozark hills, through 
ecanebrakes, through cypress swamps 
where the sharp little immature 
‘*knees’’ are hidden under the needles, 
over unballasted railroad tracks at 
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night, and in other rough places, and 
enjoyed nothing more than the light- 
ness and ease of my footwear. After 
one’s feet have become accustomed to 
this most rational of all covering they 
become almost like hands, feeling their 
way, and avoiding obstacles as though 
gifted with a special sense. They can 
bend freely. One can climb in moceas- 
ins as in nothing else. So long as they 
are dry, he can cross narrow logs like a 
eat, and pass in safety along treacher- 
ous slopes where thick-soled shoes might 
bring him swiftly to grief. Mocecasined 
feet feel the dry sticks underneath. and 
glide softly over the telltales without 
cracking them. They do not stick fast 
in mud. One can swim with them as 
if he were barefoot. It is rarely in- 
deed that one hears of a man spraining 
his ankle when wearing the Indian 
footgear. 

Moceasins should be of moose-hide, or, 
better still, of caribou. Elk-hide is the 
next choice. Deerskin is too thin, hard 
on the feet for that reason, and soon 
wears out. The hide should be Indian- 
tanned, and “‘honest Injun’”’ at that— 
that is to say, not tanned with bark or 
chemicals, in which ease (unless of ear- 
ibou-hide) they would shrink and dry 
hard after a wetting, but made of the 
raw hide, its fibers thoroughly broken 
up by a plentiful expenditure of el- 
bow-grease, the skin softened by rub- 
bing into it the brains of the animal, 
and then smoked, so that it will dry 
without shrinking and can be made as 
pliable as before by a little rubbing in 
the hands. Moccasins to be used in a 
prickly-pear or cactus country must be 
soled with rawhide. 

Ordinary moceasins, tanned by the 
above process (which properly is not 
tanning at all) are only comfortable in 
dry weather. But they are always a 
great comfort in a canoe or around 
‘amp, and are almost indispensable for 
still-hunting or snow-shoeing. They 
weigh so little, take up so little room in 
the pack, and are so delightfully easy 
on the feet, that a pair should be in 
every camper’s outfit. At night they 
are the best foot-warmers that one 
could wish, and they will be appreci- 
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ated when one must get up and move 
about outside the tent. 

Oil-tanned shoe-packs are better than 
moeeasins for wet weather. When 
kept well greased with tallow (oil sof- 
tens them too much) they are water- 
proof, and much more comfortable than 
rubber shoes. ‘‘Shanks’’ made _ by 
stripping the hide from the hind legs 
of moose, caribou, or elk, without split- 
ting it, using the bend of the hock for 
the heel of the boot, and sewing up the 
toe part, when properly tanned are im- 
pervious to water and snow, and are 
beyond comparison the warmest and 
driest of footwear for high latitudes. 
Caribou or reindeer skin makes the best. 
It is remarkably tough, moderately 
elastic, warmer for its weight than any 
other material, more impervious to 
wind, drier than any other kind of 
leather, and it has the singular proper- 
ty of tightening when wet, instead of 
stretching like all other skins. Shanks 
are sometimes made of green hide, but 
only for temporary purposes, as they 
soon wear out; when tanned they are 
very durable. The hide should be 
tanned with bark, as alum destroys its 
good qualities. The hair should be 
left on and worn outside, the shanks 
being carefully dried away from the 
fire, after using, or the hair will drop 
out. 

Rubber boots I never wear, save 
when working in the marshes, or for a 
short time in muddy, sloppy weather 
around a cabin or fixed camp. I would 
‘ather get wet from water than from 
perspiration. Canvas wading shoes, 
with eyelets at the toes to let the water 
run out, or old shoes with slits cut in 
them (not wide enough to let in gra- 
vel), are good to use when fishing. 

A mackintosh or other long-tailed 
coat is as out of place in the woods as 
an umbrella on shipboard. An oilskin 
slicker, topped off by a sou’wester, may 
be all right in a boat or over decoys, on 
horseback, or when driving; but any- 
thing of this sort is too heavy, too 
draggling, too hot, too awkward to 
shoot from, when one is afoot; and the 
brush soons tears it. For a woodsman 
an army poncho is better, either of rub- 
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ber or pantasote. It makes a good 
ground-sheet at night. The infantry 
size is 45 x 72 inches, the cavalry 72 x 
84, the latter being large enough to 
serve as a shelter, but heavy to tote 
around. A waterproof poncho weigh- 
ing only one pound can be made from 
thin enameled cloth, at a cost of about 
forty cents; but it is easily torn. 

The best head-gear for general wear 
is a Stetson hat of army pattern. It 
stands rain, and keeps its shape under 
a good deal of abuse. The natural 
smoke-color of the felt is best. The 
brim should be wide enough to keep 
rain and snow from falling down the 
back of one’s neck. Remove the 
leather sweat-band and substitute one 
of flannel, which is far more comfort- 
able in all weathers, and sticks well to 
one’s head, so that the hat is not easily 
knocked off by wind or boughs. 

In the fall or winter take also a knit- 
ted wool cap that can be drawn down 
over the ears. It makes a good night- 
cap, which you will need on cold nights 
when sleeping in the open or under 
canvas. 

For very hot weather a pith helmet 
with yellow lining is better than a hat. 

If a head-net is taken, get one long 
enough to button under the coat, and 
dye the bobbinet black, for black is 
easier to see through than white or 
co'ored stuff. A head-net is somewhat 
of a nuisance, particularly when you 
want to smoke or spit; but in some lo- 
calities, especially in the far North, it 
is almost indispensable at times on ac- 
eount of the thick clouds of mosqui- 


toes. It is also useful in hunting wild 
bees. 

A pair of buckskin gloves or gaunt- 
lets should be carried by any man who 
goes fresh from the office to the woods. 
Rowing and chopping will quickly blis- 
ter tender hands. Woolen gloves, as a 
protection from cold, are too easily wet 
through, and then are little better than 
none. But in very cold weather it is 
best to wear woolen ones under loose 
fur mittens, the latter being hung from 
the neck by strings. 

The belt, if one is worn, should be 
loose. A belt drawn tightly enough to 
hold up much weight may cause rup- 
ture. Never use a belt for the double 
purpose of holding up the trousers and 
carrying ammunition or other heavy 
weights. Suspenders should be worn if 
the trousers are heavy. A cartridge 
belt should be worn cowboy fashion, 
sagging well down on the hips. Wov- 
en ones are more comfortable than 
leather, and do not cause verdigris to 
form on the cartridges. as any leather 
belt will do, no matter how well it may 
be greased. Loops closed at the bot- 
tom eollect dirt and grit. A leather 
belt with loops long enough to cover the 
bullets is best for a sandy region. If 
there is a big. shiny buckle, wear it to 
the rear; for sunlight glittering on it 
will scare away game. 

When traveling in foreign lands, 
where the climate is. different from 
your own, dress after the custom of the 
eountry. The inhabitants know what 
is best for them. In nearly all wild 
regions there are civilized residents who 
ean give the desired ‘‘pointers.’’ 
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OUR FRESH-WATER GAME FISHES 


XXIV—The Pacific Salmon—Contin: ed 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


NE of the most interesting and val- 
uable—commercially and from a 
rod-and-line standpoint—of all the Pa- 
cific forms of salmon is the quinnat or 
Chinook salmon—Oncorhynchus _ tscha- 
wytscha. It is also, locally and popu- 





mer, they may be seen in great shoals, 
sometimes several feet in depth, mov- 
ing slowly up, with the fish shouldering 
each other while stemming against the 
strong currents of the upper waters. 
When in their migrations they do not 














WHERE THE CHINOOK SALMON SPAWN 


larly, known as the ‘‘king salmon,”’ 
‘‘Columbia River salmon,”’ the ‘‘tcha- 
viche,’’ ‘‘tyee,’’ ‘‘Sacramento salmon’’ 
and the ‘‘tschawytscha.”’ 

The Chinook salmon is found from 
Bering Straits south to Montery bay, 
and also in Chinese waters, but not in 
those of Japan. It has a preference for 
large streams when on its nuptial tour, 
the Sacramento, Nushagak, Columbia 
and Yukon being specially chosen, and 
in all these streams, in spring and sum- 





feed, except upon small insects ; in fact, 
there is not food supply sufficient for 
these great hordes of fish, so nature 
wisely and benificently ordains that the 
Chinook salmon, at least, loses his appe- 
tite when reaching the relatively nar- 
row and barren waters of the streams. 
Were this not so, the pangs and raven- 
ous greed of hunger would doubtless 
overcome the spawning instinct and 
cause them to return to the rich feeding 
grounds of the ocean. 































Again nature continues her compen- 
sations, in that the throat and stomach 
of the Chinook salmon, from the time 
of its entrance into fresh water, be- 
comes contracted and so small that 
even a minnow of half an inch in thick- 
ness or breadth, or a finger, could not 
be pressed down the throat without lae- 
erating the tissues, and the stomach is 
so small and shrunken that it would not 
hold an ordinary English walnut. Liv- 
ingston Stone, who knew and studied 
these fish for many years on the Me- 
Cloud river, California, states that he 
opened the stomachs of sixty-six Chi- 
nooks and found the conditions to be 
as above described. These fish Sustain 
vitality, when in fresh water, through 
the abundance of flesh and fatty tissues 
gathered when in the ocean for sus- 
tenance in their migrations to the 
spawning beds; gradually each day 
they lose flesh and strength until the 
reproductive act is completed, when 
they all die. The above being true as 
to the Chinook salmon is doubtless so 
as to the other four forms of Pacific 
salmon. 

The Chinook salmon, known all 
along the Pacifie coast as the ‘‘royal 
Chinook’’ and ‘‘king’’ salmon, is a 
lordly fish in every respect, not only 
from its great size—it having been tak- 
en weighing one hundred and ten 
pounds in Alaskan waters—but from 
its long and perilous journeys to the 
spawning grounds, more than eighteen 
hundred miles from the sea. 

The coloration and form of the Chi- 
nook salmon, when fresh run from the 
sea, is resplendent and shapely, but, ac- 
cording to some authorities, the body is 
not so clipper-built or graceful as that 
of the Atlantie salmon, which it resem- 
bles in appearance, the most striking 
difference being that the California fish 
has on its back and sides blackfish, 
star-like spots, while its Eastern con- 
gener has none, when fresh run from 
the ocean. 

The Chinook salmon has been trans- 
planted in an embryotie stage to nearly 
all the civilized countries of the earth; 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Russia, Australia, New Zea- 
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received 
their quota of fertilized ova through 
the United States Fish Commission, 
and in the form of canned products 
this fish is now consumed in nearly 


land and other lands have 


every quarter of the globe. For this 
purpose, the Chinook, from its great 
size and numbers, is said to be more 
valuable as a fish of commerce than all 
the other Pacific coast fishes in ecombi- 
nation. It is distinguished from the 
silver salmon, which it resembles close- 
ly, by its larger scales, and a lesser 
number of rays in the anal fin. 

The dog salmon—Oncorhynchus keta 
—is found in great abundance from 
Kamchatka south to Sacramento, and, 
like the other Pacific salmons, has many 
popular but expressive names, such as 
‘*kayko,’’ ‘‘qualach,’’ ‘‘ktla-why,’’ ‘‘le- 
kai’’ and ‘‘ealico’’ salmon. Its aver- 
age weight is slightly above twelve 
pounds, and it seldom reaches more 
than twenty; it may be recognized by 
its general resemblance to the Chinook 
salmon, and its many small, and often 
very faint, black dots or pin-points on 
the back and sides, a condition not 
found in other Pacific salmon, so far as 
the punctuations on the back are ex- 
istent. It is the least valued of the 
salmons for canning purposes, as the 
flesh quickly deteriorates in color and 
flavor when taken from the salt water 
cr from the short streams which it en- 
ters to spawn. 

There is a coarse, large salmonid 
found in the larger streams of Alaska 
and those of northwestern British 
America — Stenodus mackenzii. It 
reaches the size of thirty to forty 
pounds, and is found in the Yukon and 
Mackenzie rivers and the tributaries of 
the latter below the falls or cascades. 
Its generic name (Stenodus) is de- 
rived from the Greek, and signifies 
‘‘narrow’’ and ‘‘tooth’’; the teeth are 
bristle-like and much crowded on the 
vomer, a bone on roof of the mouth, 
and on the adjacent bones on the sides 
of the central bone or vomer. It may 
be readily distinguished from the Pa- 
cific salmon herein described by this 
characteristic grouping of the teeth, 
which are also found in broad patches 
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of stiffer texture on the tongue. Al- 
though the flesh is oily, the ‘‘ineonnu’’ 
(unknown)—the popular name—from 
its size and abundance, is of con- 
siderable importance commercially. Of 
its habits but little is known. It is said 
by the Indians to be an anadromous 
fish, and Richardson, in 1823, said of it: 

“Its flesh is white, and when in good 
condition tolerably palatable, though 
rather soft and oily, and soon becom- 
ing disagreeable when used as daily 
food.’’ 

It is mostly taken in nets, although 
at times, and in certain waters, it is 
caught on a baited hook. 

Volumes have been written about the 
great shoals of salmon that have been 
seen on their way to the spawning 
grounds. In the more northern waters 
of Alaska and the British Dominion 
such a condition still exists. Rear- 
Admiral Beardslee, U. S. N., lately 
deceased, writing under his nom de 
plume ‘‘Piseco,’’ graphically describes 
his personal knowledge of the vast 
herds of dead and dying salmon he met 
with on the coast of Alaska. He was 
among them about fifteen years ago 
and wrote: 

‘We found ourselves in a pea-green 
sea, dotted here and there with the 
backs of the hump-back salmon. The 
fish were swimming aimlessly and ap- 


| parently blindly. For several miles the 


river meanders through an alluvial fiat, 
the moraines of receded glaziers. The 
moraine was covered with a_ thick 
growth of timothy and wild barley, 
some standing six feet in height; much 
more pressed flat by layers, three or 


| four deep, of dead salmon, which had 
| been left by the waters falling. I waded 
| the river for over two miles, and the 


scene was always the same. In advance 
of me generally, but checked at times 
by shoal water, there rushed a strug- 
gling and splashing mass of salmon, 
and when through the shoaling, or by 
turning a short corner, I got among 
them, progress was almost impossible. 
They were around me, under me, and 
once when, through stepping on one I 
fell, I fancy, over me. All were headed 
up-stream, and I presumed ascending, 
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until, while resting on a dry rock, I no- 
ticed that many, although headed up, 
were actually drifting down stream.’’ 

Since writing the notes on the Pa- 
cific salmons in the October issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM, my attention has 
been called to the receipt, some years 
ago, by A. M. Twombley, of an Oregon 
cannery, of two jaw bones of ‘‘the 
qunnat or Chinook salmon,’’ which 
were peculiarly marked. In several 
places on each of the specimens sent 
Mr. Twombley were small circles, evi- 
dently burned into the bone with a hot 
instrument, and in each circle was what 
appeared to be Chinese or Japanese 
characters. Mr. Twombley believes 
that these branded fish crossed the Pa- 
cific from Japanese waters. 

Admitting the belief of Mr. Twom- 
bley that these characters were made in 
the Orient, to be substantial, the fact 
materially affects the prevailing the- 
ories as to the life of the salmon when 
in the ocean. None of the five species 
of the Pacific form have been supposed 
to seek waters many miles distant from 
the mouths of the streams in which 
they were born; in fact, two of them, 
the king and the silver salmon, are 
caught at nearly all seasons of the year 
with the seine in Puget sound, and the 
first-named on a trolling spoon and fish 
bait, within six to eight miles out in 
Monterey bay. The three other varie- 
ties—the blue-back, the dog and the 
humpback—are supposed to spend the 
non-spawning periods in the deep wa- 
ter of the ocean, but at relatively short 
distances from the shores. The jaw- 
bones of the fish that Mr. Twombley 
received were evidently not of the quin- 
nat species if caught in Japan, as that 
form is not found in Japanese waters, 
but is taken in the waters of China. 
This matter is referred to as a possible 
factor in throwing more light upon the 
life history of these important and in- 
teresting fish. 

With the succeeding paper on the 
methods and lures by which the Pacifie 
salmon are caught on rod and line these 
brief monographs of them will close, to 
be followed by one on the graylings of 
American waters. 











It is Walt Whitman, that robust expo- 
nent of the natural life, who points out 
sturdily that old age is as 

DECEMBER natural, as lovable, and as 
desirable as youth, and who 

shows that death is a thing no more to be 


dreaded than birth. One of his strongest 
rhapsodies is his invocation to death, to 
which he cries out, “Come... undulate 
around the world, arriving, arriving!” So 
now death, undulating around the earth for 
the growing and the ripening and the wan- 
ing year, in this white-headed month of De- 
cembers garners his own. There is no cause 
for sorrow in that, rather cause for rejoic- 
ing. It would be a sad fate which left us 
always young or always middle aged. It 
is not a wholly good portion of the world 
which has no December with its snows. The 
seven ages of man, and the twelve months, 
the four seasons of the year, are things or- 
dained as good for man. These whitened 
fields, these snow-laden forests—they should 
cause no chill of sorrow or apprehension to 
any one. They carry, for those now old 
enough to read, the lesson of the outdoor 
world written fair and plain for him who 
cares to see. December is a sweet month, a 
noble month. It is the blessing of all our 
readers, as we hope, to have very many De- 
cembers befall them yet. We wish them 
merry December days out of doors, and 
long and cozy evenings by the fireside, with 
FIELD AND STREAM conveniently at hand. 


If a look at the government maps, show- 
ing that nearly ‘the entire territory of the 
United States is now 


LICENSE covered by non-resident 
LAW IS license laws, be not suf- 
CONSTITU- _ ficient to convince the most 
TIONAL prejudiced observer that 


the tendency of the times 


is overwhelmingly in favor of non-resident 
license laws, then perhaps the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, 
handed down on October 25, 1904, may 
finally prove to him that the license law has 
come to stay. The old ery against it was 
that it was unconstitutional, and that it 
raised distinctions of class, denying the citi- 
zens of one state rights and privileges en- 
joyed by citizens of other states. All man- 
ner of lawyers have protested against this 
“unconstitutional,” and “un-American,” 
ideawhen it pinched them and did not pinch 
the other fellow. Funds, or bluffs at 
funds, were raised to “test” this law. It 
has now been tested, and as a law it stands. 
The title of the case in question was Henry 
J. Cummings vs. The State of Illinois. 
Cummings, who lived in St. Louis, Mo., 
went hunting upon a game preserve in 
Green County, Ill., without having secured 
a non-resident hunter’s license in the State 
of Illinois. He was arrested and fined 
twenty-five dollars, and appealed on the 
ground that the law discriminated between 
resident and non-resident 
Appeal was denied, the court holding that 
the law was valid, although it provides 
greater restrictions and penalties against 
non-residents than against residents. 

We do not doubt that there will remain 
many shooters who will declare the Supreme 
Court of Illinois entirely wrong and “un- 
American.” Nevertheless, this is the law. 
In time, we trust there will spring up a 
genuine and valid Americanism, not the old 
sort, wasteful and improvident, but a sort 
which will accept the changes of civilization 
as they come and which will admit that the 
law is something for one’s self. as well as 
for the other fellow. As to taking sides 
upon this question, there remains now only 
one side to take. 
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We have had our election, and the coun- 
try is calmer, but suppose we talk politics 
a bit further. Conceding 
THE that politics and statesman- 
ORIGIN OF ship may at times be syn- 
STATESMEN onymous, let us ask, what 
is the origin of our Ameri- 
ean statesmen? Do they come from the 
cities, or do they come from the country? 
The answer will be surprising to the aver- 
age man who has not investigated the mat- 
ter. The great men of this country have, 
in an overwhelming majority of cases, come 
from the country and not from the city. 
They have been the products, not of city 
life, but of country life. Count over the 
great men of America and see how many 
of them have been city men pure and sim- 
ple, born and bred in cities, and devoted 
wholly to what may be called city life and 
city theories. The result will surprise you. 
Out of the present cabinet, there are only 
{wo members properly to be called city men, 
and they are gentlemen by no means ex- 
elusively of city positions and training. 
The other men at the head of the depart- 
ment affairs of this nation are men who 
came from the country. 

It is nearly time for the American reac- 
tion. It is nearly time for the floods of 
population to begin to seatter and separate. 
The country, the natural world, the free 
air, the free forests, the free waters—these 
are the things which breed men. What can 
polities and statesmanship do toward hast- 
ening the day when these massed popula- 
tions shall have been seattered into environ- 
ment more normal, more natural and more 


beneficial ? 


Mr. A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Agent of the Northern Pacifie Railroad has 
taken up by wire the rumor 
that the bears of the Yel- 
lowstone Park were becom- 
ing troublesome and he an- 
nounees that he can discover no truth in 
such report. No one should be frightened 
by any bear stories coming from Yellow- 
stone Park or be deterred from making a 
trip to that magnificent play ground. Any 
visitor, however, should treat the wild bears 
with full understanding that they are pow- 
erful animals and dangerous if mistreated. 
Any animal if cornered and frightened may 
forget its modern manners, and remember 
its ancient instincts. There is not to be 
found in all the world so good-humored, 
cheerful and interesting a lot of actually 
wild bears as those which constitute one 


THE PARK 
BEARS 
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of the proudest boasts of the nation’s finest 
park. 


The attitude of the reformer, the vision- 
ary, the one erying in the wilderness, is not 
always that which evokes 


COLLEGE the most immediate and 
MEN AS general applause from one’s 
FARMERS _ fellow man. There may be 


those who think that Fre.p 
AND STREAM might be better employed than 
in feeling around in the air after some- 
thing which it is not likely to get. We 
wish we might agree with these critics, since 
it is always more pleasant to agree than to 
disagree with one’s companions in this vale 
of tears. But suppose that Frenp AND 
STREAM did find what it was feeling after! 
Suppose that in a few years—and a few 
years ought not to seem long in the at- 
tainment of a sincere purpose on the part 
of any man—there should seem to be a 
turn in the tide, and that we should then 
be found to be swimming rather with the 
tide than against it? We should not then 
say that we “told you so.” Rather we shall 
content ourselves at present with pointing 
out the fact that there are numerous signs 
showing that ere long there will be a break 
from the cities back into the country. With- 
in the present year, there will be, perhaps, 
50,000 idle men fed in the City of New 
York by charity. Some of these men do 
not want to work. Others are able to work 
and cannot find work. At the same time, 
there exists, in hundreds and thousands of 
localities in beautiful and healthful por- 
tions of America, a demand for men who 
are able to work and who want to work. 
We do not find in this situation so much 
proof that the city is an excellent dwelling- 
place for men as conviction that presently 
the ancient law of supply and demand will 
have its way. There are more than enough 
men in the cities now, more than enough 
crowded down into a hopeless poverty. 
There are not enough men in the country. 
What would you figure to be the result 
a few years from now? 

We are not running an agricultural news- 
paper, but we are conducting an out-of- 
door paper. It is of as broad a conse- 
quence to the people of America to teach 
them that there is virtue and beauty and 
suecess in the out-of-doors as it is to try 
to make them believe that the country is 
made for city men to enjoy under special 
privileges, and for a short term only on a 
sporting trip. We want every reader of 
FIELD AND STREAM to go shooting and fish- 
ing; and while so engaged, we want him to 
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look about him and to see the excellence of 
life outside and not inside of four confin- 
ing walls. That the city is better than the 
country for Americans is a proposition to- 
day admitting of grave doubt. Truly it is 
the focus, the center of the flame, and we 
may not be blamed for craving it; but why 
burn off our wings entirely? If we may do 
no better, why not burn them for a little 
while, and then retire to the cooling shades 
again? Americans will see the wisdom of 
this more and more each year. Statistics 
show that many college graduates are now- 
adays turning toward agriculture instead of 
the so-called learned professions. The lead- 
ers of the movement into the country will 
be among our most intelligent men. 


The history of the United State$ Fish 
Commission has been one of mingled good 
and evil. It has had some good men at its 
head and some_ very 
much the opposite. It 
has been run on a basis 


THE U.S. 
FISH COM- 


MISSION of politics as well as a 

basis of good judgment 
and scientific forethought. On the 
whole, it has been of the greatest 


edueational value to the people at large. 
[t has taught them that fish ean be raised 
as well as other live stock. Indeed, it has 
always been the theory in its creation and 
development that its chief business was to 
inerease the supply of food fishes. Con- 
eress never had the sportsman in mind 
when it began hatching and planting fish. 
Tons of carp and red-horse and the like 
have had more savor in the nostrils of the 
United States Commission than hundreds of 
bass or trout. Congress has, with a great 
foresight and a peculiar acumen, which we 
wish we might find it in our soul to en- 
dorse, looked yet farther into the future. 
Having imported carp and introduced them, 
it now finds it necessary to import a popu- 
lation which ean eat carp. We find it dif- 
fieult to experience any great exultation 
over this peculiar form of wisdom, and 
rather take comfort in other reflections up- 
on the good work of this public department. 
As a matter of fact, there are forty-six 
hateheries in the United States which turn 
out game fish, and there are perhaps more 
tons of game fish alive in American waters 
now than when Columbus discovered this 
country. Our commission leads the entire 
world in the production of trout, salmon 
and black bass, not to mention the wall- 
eyed pike and other fishes not strictly to be 
ealled sporting. It is difficult to find 


hatchery superintendents who take unal- 
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loyed joy in raising German earp for the 
markets. In scores of hatcheries all over 
the country, these men, many of them 
sportsmen themselves, sometimes construe 
the original intent of Congress to mean a 
million trout and bass more and a few mil- 
lion earp the less. More power to them! 
for we hold it the privilege of the American 
citizen to select from a large number of 
good things, and there are those of us who 
prefer an occasional experience with the 
trout or bass or salmon to the contempla- 
tion of many tons of evil-featured food 
fishes so-called. In the commercialization 
of America, we believe the anglers will be 
the last to go, and if they must sink, it will 
be with the flag nailed to the mast. Down 
with the carp! 


A correspondent in Missouri asks us in 
regard to the planting of wild celery for 


duck preserves. We have 
WILD furnished him with the 
CELERY names of individuals who 


we trust will be of service 
in his ease. Replying to the query, we 
would say that wild celery has been success- 
fully planted in very many instances, more 
usually from the seed than from the bulb. 
The bulb sometimes rots in the mud where 
it is planted, and most stewards of duck 
preserves prefer to try the seed, which is 
planted in the fall, at the time of its natu- 
ral dropping. The wild celery plant in 
growing sends up a long stalk to the sur- 
face, perhaps eight or ten feet, and the 
long, thin green leaves, under which lie the 
seed pod, lie flat on the surface of the wa- 
ter, where they are gathered by those who 
market this commodity. We have known 
one keeper on a duck marsh to plant wild 
celery by pushing the bulbs down into the 
mud, under eight or ten feet of water, with 
a long push paddle, which he split on the 
end in order to hold the bulb until it was 
detached in the mud. He had fair, but not 
absolute, success in this method. We would 
weleome any contributions on wild celery 
or wild rice and the best means of planting 
them in shooting preserves. 


There are abroad in the land advertise- 
ments offering to any purchaser the for- 
mula for making, at home, 
“the best smokeless powder 
used.” The price for the 
secret of this formula is the 
low sum of two dollars, for 
whieh any purchaser has the privilege, if 
lie like, of blowing up the house, the loved 
ones at home and the hen-coops of his ad- 
joining neighbors. Testimonials and refer- 
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ences are cheerfully furnished by those who 
put forth the above alluring inducements. 
Now, we have our doubts whether these gen- 
tlemen ean really furnish the formula for 
making “the best smokeless powder used.” 
The best smokeless powders used are made 
and offered by American manfacturers, and 
we are of the distinet opinion that they are 
quite good enough and quite cheap enough 
for any one with intelligence enough re 
maining to make him fit to earry firearms. 
We recall few things more absurd than this 
proposition, for in almost no regard has 
manufacture attained a greater degree of 
excellence than in American firearms and 
ammunition. We have firms who have been 
in the business for years, decades and cen 
turies. They know the business of making 
powder. They know the value of chemicals 
and all their combinations far better than 
any amateur can know them. The danger 
when the amateur engages in mixing chem- 
icals whose properties are wholly unknown 
to him, is a danger which involves others 
than himself, and such experimenting is 
something which ought sternly to be dis- 
couraged. Fiven those entitled to claim a 
certain experience make mistakes, and fa- 
tal ones, as witness the fate of James Inglis 
of Chicago, who killed himself and blew up 
his own home while experimenting with 
flash powders. Mr. Hemsley of Philadel- 
phia was another victim to the same man- 
ner of accident. Both of these men had 
more than the average experience. We be- 
lieve in a robust individualism in life, but 
we cannot indorse that sort of individualism 
which blows off its own head and may blow 
off that of an innocent neighbor. Any 
shooter, with any kind of thing which will 
shoot, ean buy ammunition, fixed or loose, 
from the ammunition makers and powder 
makers of America cheaper and _ better 
than he can make it himself. Let the un- 
tried alone. You don’t know what there 
may be on the other side of the line between 
this world and eternity, and it is better for 
one to face the future with his eyebrows in 
plaee. 


All the inhabitants of Ameriea are poli 
ticians, even to the fishes of the sea. It is 
one of the traditions that 


POLITICS iotietes tx Gel De 2 “ 
\ND yusiness is bad in a presi- 
SAL MON dential year. History and 


statisties show that in no 
business is this so invariably true as in that 
of salmon canning. This season’s salmon 
pack is well nigh a failure, being the small- 
est crop since 1896, during which year the 
salmon stayed in the sea while we were 
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electing a president. Next year there will 
be a big run of salmon, as there always is 
on an inaugural year. This singular state 
of affairs has existed in the Puget Sound 
country as long as man can remember, and 
as far as Indian traditions reach back into 
the past. The statement applies rather to 
the red salmon or sockeye than to other 
species. The Indians say that very long 
ago there was a great flood during the 
spawning season, which swept the spawn 
cut into the ocean, so that very little of it 
hatehed. The summer run of salmon—and 
it is in the summer season that the species 
mentioned migrates—was so regularly af- 
fected each fourth year thereafter that 
in the old days the Indians would not net 
on the off year. It seems to have been a 
mere coincidence that this off-year coin- 
cided with our national election year. And 
as nature would have it, inauguration year 
is a year of plenty. We trust that salmon 
will not be aceused of partisanship when we 
add that the year of plenty is the same 
whether a Republican or a Democratic pres- 
ident is elected. For example, one fishery 
on Puget Sound, in 1900, election year, took 
only forty-eight thousand fish, whereas, in 
1901, inauguration year, the same fishery 
took four hundred and fifty-six thousand 
fish. In 1904, the present election year, 
this fishery took but twenty-six thousand 
sockeyes. To show that Fretp anp STREAM 
is no more partisan than the red salmon, 
we venture this prediction, that next year 
this fishery will take from two hundred to 
four hundred fish, and this even had Mr. 
Parker heen elected. 


There are other curious habits of the 
salmon family which may long puzzle poli- 
ticians and scientists. For 

SALMON instance, there is the hump- 
ITABITS back salmon which only 
comes in every other year. 

It is a handsome fish in salt water, but 
soon after its arrival in fresh water streams 
it develops an unsightly hump. This is the 
sign and token of its impending death, 
which follows after spawning. Why this 
should be so no one knows. Neither does 
any one know why the red salmon insists 
on spawning only in a river which flows into 
a lake. Doetor Jordan, the great author- 
ity in ichthyology, points out that, though 
the stream be large or small, and though 
the lake be near or far from the sea, the 
red salmon must have its lake or it will not 
run, and it spawns in the river just above 
where it runs into the lake. The Yukon 
river is three thousand miles long and the 
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red salmon ascends it eighteen hundred 
miles until it gets to the lakes which feed 
it. The stream known as the Boca de 
Quadra is noted for red salmon, though it 
flows out from its lake at a point just 
within the beach of the sea. Big or little, 
clear or otherwise, your red salmon must 
have a lake and a river running into it. 
This is another point in the ever interesting 
study of the most curious and most valuable 
fish known in sport or commerce. 


Bob White is taking the place of the 
prairie chicken in many of the Western 
states. Two good ex- 
amples are the states of 
Minnesota and _ Iowa. 
In the old prairie days the quail was al- 
most unknown in Towa and was not Valued 
by sportsmen. Within the last ten years 
it has grown so prominent in the estimation 
of the sportsmen of the state that the last 
legislature cut fifteen days off the open 
season, making the date December 15 in- 
stead of January 1. This was done to pre- 
vent the potting of the quail on the snow. 
These birds are now more numerous in 
Minnesota and Iowa than they have ever 
been. There is no reason for the American 
sportsman to sell his guns. . There will be 
good shooting for many years to come. 
A half loaf is better than no bread, and one 
kind of bread is nearly as good as another, 
if it is the only kind one has. 


BOB WHITE 


There is very interesting reading in the 
game law bulletins issued by the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture 
INTERESTING —the most interesting 
READING and the most accurate, 
as well as the most avail- 
able and easily understood synopsis of the 
game laws obtainable by the sportsmen of 
any portion of America. The maps issued 
in these bulletins are object lessons which 
show at a glance, and intelligibly, more 
than can be learned in many pages of 
labored fine-print reading. In these days, 
moreover, there exists great necessity that 
every sportsman should know the game 
laws. 

For instance, anyone interested in the 
question of non-resident licenses may be 
surprised to be informed that a non-resi- 
dent license is necessary in thirty-one of 
our states and territories, and in every one 
of the Canadian provinces. In thirteen 
states and territories and in two Canadian 
provinees resident shooting licenses are re- 
quired. Some states have a retaliatory 
clause in their license laws, New York, for 
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instance, exacting of a non-resident just 
such a license as the home state of that non- 
resident requires. Some states ask licenses 
only for hunting certain kinds of game. 
The proportion between the resident and 
non-resident license is something which 
varies widely. The laws as to taking home 
game, or shipping game from the states 
which have non-resident license laws, are 
also very widely divergent. No man can 
remember all these confused laws, neither 
is he always able to understand the aver- 
age “compilation” of the game laws. 
Hence it is comforting to be able to say 
that the most perplexed sportsman may 
find actual delight in looking over the game 
law bulletin for 1904. Thus he may be 
surprised to see, at one look at a striped 
and dotted map, that only a small part of 
the United States remains where non-resi- 
dent hunting licenses are not required. He 
may see two states marked with the bar 
sinister—Missouri and Arkansas, which do 
not allow hunting by non-residents at all, 
license or no license. Yet another map will 
show the sportsman, by sundry dots, dashes 
and diagonal lines that there is only one 
state in the Union which does not prohibit 
the export of its game—the state of 
Mississippi, the last adherent to that 
Southern hospitality which went with a day 
of abundance. Yet another map shows at 
a glance in similar fashion that, over fully 
eight-tenths, possibly nine-tenths of the 
United States and Canada, there are now 
limits on the amount of game that may be 
killed. All this sort of thing makes reading 
of far greater appeal to the average 
sportsman than the most recent vivid 
fiction. 

These handsomely arranged facts carry 
with them a great lesson on the changes in 
regard to sport on this continent, changes 
which have been more rapid than most 
sportsmen realize. The record for the year 
1904 is for the most part satisfactory. 
There were several retrogade movements. 
as in Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia and 
Ohio. Three states tried hard to get con- 
cessions in the interest of certain classes. 
New York, New Jersey and Virginia sought 
to modify or wipe out laws protecting wild 
fowl, this without suecess. Upon the other 
hand a general advance toward stricter 
protection was recorded during the year 
over the greater portion of the United 
States. Many open seasons were shortened, 
and many closed terms were extended, as 
in several Eastern states and also in the 
province of Manitoba. Many game birds 


were added to the protected list in several 
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Western and Southern states. Snipe were 
added to the game-list, for instance, in the 
state of Iowa; upland plover in New 
Jersey; woodeock, geese and swan in 
Louisiana, ete. One of the most interesting 
facts is the pronounced progress made in 
the Southern states in matters of game 
protection in the year 1904. Texas, 
Louisiana and other Southern _ states 
thought they had game enough for every- 
body and forever. It will be something of 
an innovation, for example, for the 
Northern shooter to learn that he must pay 
a license in Louisiana, and may not export 
game out of that state. All of these things 
and very many more may be learned in 
Unele Sar’s game law book, and as we have 
said, it offers most interesting reading. 


It is a serap, just a scrap which we find 
by merest cliance, clipped at some earlier 
time from some periodical 
whose name is not recorded. 
Yet the serap is worth quot- 
ing, and here it is: 

“A region which is denaturalized is also 
dehumanized. Human nature needs nature 
as well as humanity. Tt does not thrive 
where nature is extinct.” 


A QUOTA- 
TION 


A correspondent situated at Swan Island, 
W. I. (“Latitude 17° 25’ 25”, Longitude 83° 
54’ W.)—in a climate where 


QUAIL IN _ eoeoanuts and bananas are 
WEST abundant—asks for advice 
INDIES in planting game birds. He 


contemplates importing 
quail and pheasants. He states that there 
are many bald-pate pigeons, and numbers 
of domestie chickens, which have gone wild 
in the woods, but no other game excepting 
oceasional migratory ducks. He _ asks 
whether the quail or pheasants would need 
very much water. These questions are in- 
teresting, but a trifle diffienlt to answer with 
any sort of authority. The bobwhite quail 
is one of the most adaptable of birds. It 
thrives in Florida, and in Minnesota and 
Michigan as well. It does not seem to do 
so well in a very dry country. At a mere 
guess we shonld say that, provided this 
quail—or partridge, as we ought properly 
to eall it—did not meet too much rainy 
weather during the breeding season, it 
might be able to adapt itself to this semi- 
tropical environment. The Mongolian 
pheasant would also be well worth the ex- 
periment, and either that or the ring-neck 
should be tried. We believe that the common 
guinea fow] would in all likelihood be the 
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bird most likely to thrive, and would sug- 
gest that as being the safest adventure of 
any. It would be well worth inquiring into 
the matter of the quail of Cuba, and per- 
haps some sportsman of Havana or other 
Cuban city will help us out in this matter. 
We should be glad to have further informa- 
tion regarding the pigeons mentioned. 


It is not an accident, or not merely an 
accident, to shoot a fellow being while out 
hunting deer or other animals. 
A CRIME Itisacrime. At least so says 
the state of Michigan ex- 
plicitly, in the synopsis of game laws 
sent out by the state warden for the 
guidance of sportsmen. At the top of 
the card is printed the following warn- 
ing: “Shooting of human beings while in 
the pursuit of game, to either kill or wound 
—penalty, ten years’ imprisonment.” 
There are other states which have laws 
of this nature, and the same warning ought 
to be made as generally public by the game 
commissioners of those states. Within the 
past few months two large Western cities 
have begun the practice of sending to the 
penitentiary all footpads and hold-up men 
found with weapons in their possession at 
the time of their criminal acts. The result 
has been a distinct lessening in the number 
of hold-ups. The enforcement of the law 
against shooting human beings in the field 
will lessen those occurrences. Such occur- 
rences are not accidents, but crimes. 


The loss of the steamer “Mineola” in the 
Pacific Ocean early during the past fall, 
with thirteen thousand fresh 
killed sealskins en route to 
the markets, is somethinc 
which might well strike dis- 
may to the heads of American households, 
if indeed the calamity shall not be felt yet 
more widely, and reach to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. The price of the do- 
mestie sealskin coat, in sizes no larger than 
a hoy’s sweater, was already large enough. 
When we pause to contemplate the fact that 
these thirteen thousand skins are to be sub- 
tracted from a season’s take which was not 
up to average, and when we reflect upon the 
fact that commerce has a way of raising 
prices when supply exceeds demand, we 
may well east the eye of resignation on the 
overcoat of three years syne. The wives 
and sweethearts of the world must have 
sealskin coats, but of a verity these he 
parlous times. 


HUSBANDS 
BEWARE! 





| 
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UNCLE DAVID’S “FILOSOFY” 
BY HISSELF 
San Marcus Ranch, Texas, 
Novvember thre 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 


Grate exsitement prevales. The Boll 
weevil was fur a long time the leedin 
topick of convershun in perlite sireuls on 
San Marcus creek, but the Boll weevil done 
lost out. Now it is all Appendisitus. 

When I was up to the Saint Loois fare I 
got soshibul with a young man just out of 
the dockter’s school and a lookin for a lo- 
kashun. He eum from Ohioh and was rite 
Brite, and he allowed to me, him havin a 
full set of Tools and ate dollars in Reel 
muney, that all he needed was a lokashun 
for to set up in bissiness. % 

T tole him about San Mareus, explainin 
no one had ever dide there except by the 
act of God or his nabors, and says he to me, 
I like the idee of goin There. Says he to 
me, things will be Different when I git 
there. 

Soe, in my fool Suthern hospitality, I 
asked this yung feller to eum and settel in 
our Midst. 

P. S. He was rite. Things was Different. 

This vung docter Perkins rite soon after 
settlin’ in our Midst, he begun to alow we 
wasent Culshured enuff. Says he, you know 
there aint no well regulated family that 
haint got at least One ease of appendisitus 
in it. This here shore made us thotfull. 
San Marcus, it aint prowd, but then it 
aint backward. Rite soon our Best 
Peepel began for to think. 

One day Judge Slocum he meets Doe on 
the street, an he says, Doe, I aint feelin rite 
well, and I dunno whats the Matter of me. 
Doe he feels his pultse a while, and stick 
a thurmommeter in his eer. Then Doe he 
looks rite grave, an says he, Judge, it panes 
me to say it to vou, but if you have anny 
erthly Affares which may be of interest to 
yore airs and assines, you better go Hoam 
an fix em Up. At about haff past 3, or 
mabee three 40, this after noon, you'll shore 
die of Appendisitus. 

The judge he turns Pail and says he, 
ain’t there nothing to Saiv me? I’m soe 
usefull to the kuntry. Oh, yes, a Opera- 
shun mite, says Doe. It will only cost you 
500 dollers or ate Mules. Now whitch 
wood you rather be, says Doe, of interest 
to yoreself or of interest to your aires and 
assines? JT don’t insist, says Doe, but if 
you'll ust go over to the lone star Saloon, I 
think T ean borrow the bilyard Table. 

That was the first Kase of Appendisitus 
T ever hearn tell of on the San Mareus, but 
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it was not the last, ah, noe. Do you think 
lawyur Karmack wood let Judge Slocum 
have a Appendisitus in a glass Botel on his 
front room mantle Peace and none in the 
Karmack family? Ah noe, you do not 
know the hautty Suthern blood ef you think 
that. In about 4 days the Karmack house- 
hold was likewise soe Adoarned. 

The next to git in line was Hank Switze- 
man, prominunt in our soshul Surkuls. Af- 
ter that the rest was rite eesy for Doe. In 
about too weeks he had the entire bisness 
Komunitie horse doo combat, an he had a 
string of niggers as long as from here to 
the Kreek waitin at his door, every one of 
them with Appendisitus and willin to trade 
there only muel to be fashunable like white 
Folks. 

Some of these pashunts got well. Among 
them the 3 first menshuned. Then Doe, be- 
in so busy like, he maybe got Kareless, and 
there was 11 or 13 that didn’t Winter Thru. 

My gal Sue she been away at college you 
all no, and one day she cum in, and says 
she, Paw, I aint feelin good not none. Says 
I, What’s the matter Sue. And says she, I 
allow I taken that Appendisitus, an I think 
maybe like ennff Tve got it on Boath Sides. 

Says I to her, Sue, what ales you is you 
have heard that Mandy Slocum had Appen- 
disitus, and you don’t want to he behind the 
Stile. Now you ain’t got no Appendisitus. 
and whut I’m goin to do with you is to turn 
you over to the Old Woman. [I reckin a lit- 
tle Boneset tee will help your Appendisitus 
a hole Jot. 

It was as I predikted, and sents then the 
appendisitus Krop has begun to fall Off a 
good deel. Doe Perkins has bot 400 akers 
of land out beyond the new Grave-yard. 
They ar famlies has got as many as ate Ap- 
pendisituses on the mantle peece and only 
4 or 5 funeruls; Butt it is easy for a axshul 
Filosopher to see as betwene Boll weevil 
and Appendisitus, Texas needs more Na- 
tional help agin the Latter. 

P. S. I tole my wife IT dun saved this 
settlement by my stand on the Appendi 
situs bisiness, but Sar’ Ann she was rite 
mad, she allowin she was going to be oper 
ated on atter church next Sunday, because 
Mrs. Emma Switzeman was the Day before. 
Ah, well, Sutech is life. This wood be a 
happy Hoam if my wife new how Grate -a 
man I am. 

P.S. Agin. There is a heep of wimmen 
that has that same lack of appreshiashun. 

P.S. Onet moar. I aint feelin rite well. 


Sumtimes I wunder ef thair kan be ennv 
thing in this Appendisitus Bissiness. I 
aint fur too Doc’s offis. 
present frum 


So no moar at 
UnKket Davin. 


| 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN’S FISHING 


With a view to saving the fishing on Lake 
Champlain, Senator Spencer G. Prime, of 
Essex; Assemblyman Wallace Knapp, of 
Clinton, and Chief Game and Fish Protec- 
tor Major J. Warren Pond, of Watertown, 
representing New York state, have been in 
conference with the Vermont and Cana- 
dian authorities, acting under authority of 
the following legislative resolution : 

“Whereas, There is a necessity for uni- 
form laws for the protection of fish in 
waters on the boundary between the state of 
New York and the province of Quebee, and 
in Lake Champlain; therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the Senate concur), That 
the president of the Senate appoint two 
members of the Senate, and the speaker of 
the Assembly two members of the Assem- 
hly, as a joint committee of the Legislature, 
who, with the commissioner of forest, fish 
and game, are hereby authorized to negoti- 
ate with the state of Vermont and the prov- 
ince of Quebee and the proper authorities 
thereof, in relation to the adoption by the 
governments having jurisdiction over the 
waters of Lake Champlain of a uniform 
plan of fish protection in the waters of said 
lake; and with the province of Ontario and 
the authorities of said province for a uni- 
form plan of fish protection in the waters 
of Lake Ontario and the rivers forming a 
boundary between this state and the prov- 
ince of Ontario. Such a committee shall 
report to the legislature, on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1905, the result of such negotia- 
tions.” 

Mr. Ti. G. Thomas, of Stowe, Vt., com- 
missioner of the Vermont Department of 
Fisheries and Game, states that it is the ear- 
nest wish of his department to co-operate 
in the work, but everything hinges on the 
action of the Vermont legislature. Instead 
of going forward, Vermont’s last move was 
backward, when, on December 12, 1902, she 
repealed her hook-and-line law. During the 
past two years the fishing in Lake Cham- 





plain has been jeopardized by the almost 
general privilege for netting and the non- 
observance of the spawning season. Prior 
to the repeal of all restrictions on fishing 
with hook and line in Lake Champlain by 
Vermont, the close season on black bass was 
the same as that of New York. If the Ver- 
mont legislature can be induced to enact 
restrictive laws uniform with those of New 
York state, there is good reason to expect 
that the Quebee authorities will place like 
restrictions on the fishing in Lake Cham- 
plain and the Richelieu river in their terri- 
tory. Good sportsmen in the old Green 
Mountain State should write their State 
Senators and Assemblymen urging the en- 
actment of the fishing restrictions that will 
be proposed at the coming meeting of the 
Vermont legislature. 


EDISON’S DOUBLE ON BASS 


Like Thomas A. Edison, John Silver lives 
in New Jersey. He looks very much like 
the inventor, does John; he has the same 
steel-blue eye and directness of manner, and 
is of about the same age. John is rather a 
milder man than Mr. Edison—no doubt be 
cause he goes fishing—and he is not deaf; 
otherwise they are much alike. I once told 
Mr. Edison that I knew nothing about elee- 
tricity, and his reply was, “Neither do I!” 
On a summer holiday not long since, when 
John Silver and I were fishing on Lake 
Hopateong, I remarked that I didn’t know 
anything about bass. “Neither do I,” said 
John. And yet I am disposed to think that 
John knows more about bass than Mr. Edi- 
son knows about electricity. 

Not many anglers go to Lake Hopatcong 
for bass. The lake, which is one of the 
prettiest in the East, is the natural habitat 
of the festive summer girl, and there in her 
wake in yacht, launch, skiff and canoe trail 
all manner of men. When the chase lags, 
the long-suffering gallants turn their atten- 
tion to the zestful sport of angling for 
something in the clear, cool waters of the 
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pretty mountain lake. Of course they don’t 
catch anything—it would not fit in with the 
general scheme if they did. But they have 
a jolly good time trying. And some of these 
are right good fishermen, too. 

John lives in Dover, a brisk little city 
hidden away in the hills where of a holiday 
you can’t steal a horse, let alone hire one. 
We tried to steal the butcher’s horse, did 
John and I, but some one had been there be- 
fore us, and we were there at 3 a.m. We 
were going to Splitrock lake, where the 
butcher generously assured us there were no 
bass, since the lake had frozen near solid 
last winter. But John knew the man who 
sold the butcher his fish. Perhaps the butch- 
er stole his own horse at half-past two on 
the morning to go fishing on Splitrock lake. 
It was too far to walk, so we laid down in 
the butcher’s hay-loft for another sleep, un- 
til a train should come that would take us 
to Landing, on Lake Hopateong. John had 
been up all night tending some catfish lines 
on the canal, but we were on hand when the 
train came, and we were in our boat on the 
lake with tackle ready at eight o’clock! 

I wore, perforce, a pair of knickerbock- 
ers, so John wouldn’t trust me to row the 
boat; and he wanted me to keep my hat 
on, for fear I would get sunburned. He 
looked askance at the bucktail I was tying 
on my line and cautioned me to trim ship. 
John just tolerated me, nothing more. I 
chucked my troll astern, lighted my pipe 
and waited, while John steamed away for 
the bass grounds—a cove where no one ever 
fished. Entering the cove I got foul of New 
Jersey, and we had to back up and unhook. 
Then I started in to get acquainted with a 
new casting rod, while John rigged his 
tackle. Of course we knew we wouldn’t 
catch anything. 

A goodly perch followed John’s hook as 
he pulled up, and turned at it as it left the 
water close to the boat. John gasped. 

John took off his hook and tied on my 
little No. 1 silver spoon. I threw out my 
bucktail again and took the oars, and we 
idled along close to shore with John’s long 
bamboo pole hanging over the stern and my 
rod pointing southwest by west. John was 
smoking, and occasionally commented on 
the stupidity of going fishing when there 
was no earthly reason to expect a single 
catch. “Look at the moonlight we been 
havin’,” said he. “An’ see how bright an’ 
still it is.’ A skiff sidled by, with a fat 
man in a chair-seat in the stern and the lit- 
tle brown guide aloft on the middle seat, 
digging at the water with his little blue 
oars. 
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“Ketch anythin’,” John inquired. 

The guide shook his head and the fat man 
twisted around to stare at us. 

We turned in at a likely cove for bass 
and John stood up and skittered craftily, 
but nothing moved. We went trolling again. 

“B’fore th’ put bass in th’ lake th’ was 
fine feeshin’,” complained John. “Pickerel 
’n’ white feesh ’n’——” 

John’s mouth shut hard, his eyes nar- 
rowed and his arms jerked spasmodically. 
I lifted the oars and looked at his line. The 
pickerel broke water, and then John hoisted 
it out to stay out and swung it, flapping and 
gasping, aboard the bosom of my flannel 
shirt. I hit at the fish, lost my rod over- 
board and expostulated loudly. John mere- 
ly wanted to hold that two-pounder up that 
other anglers far and near might see the 
sunlight flash from its wriggling sides. 

By and bye we stopped on a convenient 
headland and boiled the coffee pot. John 
shared with me his bologna, and I gave him 
to eat of my pie. I practiced the overhead 
east, and John lay on the grass and rested. 
By and bye I came and sat down by him 
and gave him of my tobacco, and he told 
me of himself. He liked fishing, he said, or 
he would stay at home and rest on a holi- 
day, for he worked hard on the construction 
work of the new suburban trolley line. He 
had been a sailor man in his day, had been 
around the Horn, and twice shipped on a 
whaler. He loved the out-of-doors for the 
fresh air and the sunshine, and though he 
had been many years at sea, there was no 
water that appealed to him as did those lit- 
tle mountain lakes. And the fish he loved, 
above all others, was the catfish! There was 
some sport in fishing the way I did, no 
doubt, but he was a poor man, he said, and 
when he hooked a fish he preferred to haul 
it out of the water right off, and be sure of 
it. He liked to watch a man who could cast 
skilfully, he said, but he knew it was no use 
for him to try it, for his hands were too 
stiff and slow. He knew the natural foods 
of bass, pickerel, perch and sunfish, and he 
had caught many a good brook trout with 
worms. He knew when fish were most apt 
to be biting, where to look for them and 
how to catch them with a bamboo pole and 
bait. But he did not understand bass. 

“T been watchin’ them bass?” said John. 
“T been watchin’ ’em a whole day already, 
when it was spawnin’ time. I watched two 
fixin’ a place once for to hatch their little 
ones. Theywon’t letnoother feesh be. They 
will kill a pickerel, and a pickerel is a nice 
feesh. You know how a ripsaw is,” spread- 
ing out his fingers. “That is how a bass 
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fights. He makes a ripsaw of his big fin on 
his back, and he jumps quick under a pick- 
erel and rips it in the belly. I seen a pick- 
erel killed that way by a bass. Pickerel 
didn’t want nothin’. It was only swimmin’ 
’round there and he had to kill it. Them’s 
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for the way they take care of their little 
ones. They spawn in some little cove where 
its nice and gravelly and there are some 
snags an’ stumps. I’ve seen ’em have a nest 
on a brush pile under the water. An’ they 
stay with them eggs till they hateh out an’ 

















JOHN SILVER, WHO LOOKS LIKE THOMAS EDISON AND IS A 
BETTER FISHERMAN 


vicious feesh, I tell you. You ketch a bass 
an’ he will saw your line in two on a rock or 
a stump or somethin’ before you hardly 
know you got a bite. Maybe he will jump 
clear out of the water and try to shake that 
hook out of his mouth. They are like a run- 
away horse when you ketch ’em, an’ they’re 
hard to get off a hook. I don’t say a bass 
will chase young pickerel and kill ’em just 
for the fun of it, or anythin’, and I don’t 
think they are very bad if you let ’em alone, 
but they are a disturbin’ element, because 
they are such bad ones to fight. I like ’em 


can take care of themselves. I believe they 
hateh pretty near a thousan’ little ones; but 
then they don’t all grow up. They’re mighty 
quick gettin’ their grub. I seen a bass ketch 
crawfeesh several times. Seen one swim- 
min’ with a big crawfeesh in his mouth 
once, an’ he looked like a snake swallain’ 
a frog. Bass don’t often get froze in the 
winter time like other feesh. They go down 
to the bottom of some deep hole where the’ 
is a spring an’ go to sleep there under some 
rock or somethin’. If it gets warm they 
come out a little an’ swim around some, but 
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they know when it’s goin’ to be cold again © 


and get back in their hole. I been choppin’ 
wood aroun’ th’ lakes in winter. You can’t 
keteh a bass in a seine easy neither. A bass 
may be good for sport, but they know too 
much. That’s the trouble, they know so 
much an’ are so quick an’ so ugly an’ fight 
so hard they scare the other feesh away. 
A place where th’s bass ’n’ summer boarders 
aint no place for a poor man to feesh.” 

I got my pickerel going back, and we left 
the lake at four o’clock, as we both had to 
be at work in the morning. And let me add 
that it was with relief that I felt the coward 
at the end of my line, instead of the surg- 
ing of a small-mouth black bass. I fear 
that John might have jumped overboard 
had I brought a bass to gaff—mayhap the 
boat would have overturned. For whatesort 
of bass living in Lake Hopateong would al- 
low himself to be taken between eight and 
four of a bright summer’s day? 


“PREE” TROPHIES IN MAINE 


During the present season the game com- 
missioners in Maine have been burdened 
with the additional duty of keeping the 
taxidermists under surveillance. The taxi- 
dermisis do business under Chapter 32, 
Section 10, of the revised statutes, which 
provides that persons of good character 
shall be granted license to earry on the 
business, subject to regulations to be made 
from time to time by the Commissioners of 
Inland Fisheries and Game, and that they 
shall mount only game legally shot and 
owned. Some construed the law to permit 
them to purehase heads of legally killed 
game, and mount and sell the same. 

A cireular was sent out in the early fall 
by the commissioners calling the attention 
of the taxidermists to the law. It stated 
that those who desired to deal in deer skins 
should have separate licenses as dealers in 
hides, and that no license would be issued 
to any one to deal in the heads of moose 
or deer, nor in the hides of moose. “Your 
license as a taxidermist,” the circular read, 
“oives yon the right to have as many heads 
of deer or moose in your possession, that 
have been lawfully killed, as may be sent 
you lawfully tagged for the sole purpose of 
mounting the same. If you buy them you 
violate the law.” 

The strict enforcement of this ruling, 
while it will have a good effect, will prove 
a very hard proposition. There are taxi- 
dermists who will continue to get heads to 
sell. Jones will have no need for the head 
he brought out, and he will “give” it to his 
“friend” the taxidermist, who in turn will 
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“give” it to Brown, who failed to get a head 
himself. And there you are. What order 
of state official is there that ean discover 
any harm in all this generosity? That the 
law should be enforced there is no question, 
but it is straining the abilities of Mr. Carle- 
on’s lieutenants to require them to nail the 
nimble, and perhaps sometimes harmless, 
business lie that passes between the bene- 
ficent taxidermist and his friend at holiday 
time. 


THE EVIL EFFECTS OF MINK’S POND 


Mr. J. Nyce Howell, of Pen Argyl, Pa., 
has read Mr. F. N. Peet’s article, “English 
and American Angling Methods,” in the 
October number, and hopes to see the sub- 
ject of fly and bait-casting still further dis- 
cussed. Mr. Howell formerly used a heavy 
5-foot rod for bait-casting, which natu- 
rally lamed his arm and stiffened him up 
generally. On a trip to Mink’s pond in the 
late summer he used a new 6-ounce split 
bamboo, and he pronounees it no plaything. 
“After casting all, or most of the day, you 
don’t know you’ve been there, as far as 
your arm is concerned,” he states. “Big- 
mouth bass is what we get in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and they are game to the last 
seale. 

“A little ‘play’ must always be allowed 
bear and fish stories, especially those from 
Pike county, and that is why I deferred 
visiting Mink’s pond until just recently. 

“We went up the D. L. & W., through 
the picturesque Delaware Water Gap in a 
driving rainstorm. At East Stroudsburg 
we ran for the little bob-tailed train that 
was to take us over the D. V. line, and the 
wheezy little engine whirled us away to 
Bushkill in surprising fashion. We had 
dinner, and then were off again. Two and 
a half hours later we had negotiated the 
nine miles of wretched road and chartered 
a skiff from Mr. Mink and were unlimber 
ing our gear on the pond of which I had 
heard so much. We started in to eateh 
pickerel immediately. 

“The pickerel in this pond will rise to al- 
most any bait; trolling with a spoon hook 
or skittering with a piece of pickerel belly 
are the most popular methods in vogue. 
But we had better sport from long-distance 
heavy bait-easting. I was particularly anx- 
ious to try the fish of this backwoods pond 
with patented lures. I sent out a bucktail 
spinner, and I hooked a pickerel before I 
had fairly started to take in my line. The 
new 6-ounce rod acted handsomely, and I 
landed a 20-inch fish in a hurry. We kept 
on casting, trying every bait in the tackle- 
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AUTUMN SCENE NEAR BERNARDSTON, MASS. 


box, and the pickerel took everything that 
came their way; it seemed as if they had 
grown tired of being skittered at. My com- 
panions, Messrs. Singer and Fisher, were 
equally successful from casting, and we 
had all the fish we wanted in plenty of time 
to prepare a big mess for supper. Mind 
you, we caught fish for the whole house. 
Fifteen hungry men turned up at the eall 
of the supper bell—surveyors, bushmen and 
the like, who were making Mink’s their 
headquarters. But we had fish for all and 
to spare. 

“The fish did not bite so well the follow- 
day, yet that evening we had a row of pick- 
erel laid side by side that extended almost 
across the ice-house; of course it was only 
a small ice-house. We went up prepared to 
stay longer, but the tail-end of an afternoon 
and one whole day was all we wanted of 
fishing on Mink’s pond; it was too easy. 

“T think I shall be one of the FIELD AND 
Srream pilgrims to Healy’s Falls on the 


T'rent river in Ontario next summer. They 
may have some wicked bass up there, but 
now that I have grown accustomed to my 
5 1-2-foot, 6-ounce easting rod, I am ¢onfi- 
dent I could land a submarine boat with it: 
this, perhaps, because I also have had my 
taste of sport in Pike county. Pike county 
engenders conceit.” 


TO SAVE MASSACHUSETTS GAME BIRDS 


Mr. Henry H. Kimball, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Central Committee for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, and also of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, has issued an appeal in behalf of the 
State’s quail and ruffed grouse, which is 
deserving of attention from every sports- 
man in the State, and as well of all Atlantic 
Coast shooters who are interested in the 
preservation of our upland game birds. 
Mr. Kimball’s letter reads: 

“All Massachusetts sportsmen are ear- 
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nestly requested to join in an effort to save 
the small remnant of quail and partridges 
which survived the extreme cold and deep 
snows of last winter. Strenuous efforts 
were made last spring by the State associa- 
tion, its members, and by other organiza- 
tions affiliated with it, to restock the covers 
—some 200 dozen quail (all that could be 
obtained) having been distributed through- 
out the State. But this number was wholly 
inadequate to supply the demand. At least 
1,000 dozen could have been liberated to ad- 
vantage had it been possible to procure 
them. 

“The work of restocking has been ear- 
ried on by the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association and its mem- 
bers assiduously for many years, bute the 
procuring of live birds becomes more and 
more difficult year by year, and in time may 
become impossible. 

“We ask you, therefore, to do all in your 
power to save the birds this fall, so that our 
covers may not be entirely depleted at the 
end of the present shooting season. Let us 
spare the birds this year and work unitedly 
in an effort to restock the woods and fields 
with game birds, remembering that the sav- 
ing of a few birds this fall means as many 
broods next year. The mission of the asso- 
ciation is not the destruction of fish and 
game, but their preservation, and while 
some of its members are sportsmen, many 
of them never shoot a gun or wet a line, and 
have joined its ranks for the sole purpose 
of aiding the cause of fish and game protec- 
tion. 

“Tf you desire to help on the work of in- 
creasing the fish and game in Massachu- 
setts, whether you are or are not a sports- 
man, you are cordially invited to join it 
(annual dues. $5; life membership, exempt- 
ing from further assessments, $50). 

“Whether you join us or not, come and 
see us when in Boston. Write us anything 
of interest pertaining to fish and game in 
your vicinity. Notify us of violations of 
game laws. Tell us what you need in your 
loeality for better protection and propaga- 
tion of fish and game. At each session of 
the legisiature we are on the alert to pre- 
vent the passage of any bills that may be 
presented adverse to the better protection 
of fish and game, and to use our influence 
in the advancement of any favorable to this 
eause. 

“In our many lines of work we need all 
the assistance we can get. Our labors are 
wholly for the publie welfare and should 
appeal to all public-spirited citizens.” 


A SOUTHERN CITY’S DOOR-YARD 

A big city, with good hunting and fishing 
within the day—such a place is the City of 
Mobile, Ala. At this time of year it is that 
the eyes of the sportsman who is “foot- 
loose” are turned toward the sunny South, 
to the land of quail-infested pine lands and 
of timbered woodlands, where it may be 
turkeys, or it may be deer—all depending 
upon the precise location of your particular 
star or the grace of your “conjure.” Mo- 
bile is a city of 50,000 souls, mind you, and 
yet, as IT have said, one may leave town in 
the morning and return the same day, hav- 
ing participated in a real lively quail hunt. 
Turkey hunts don’t come already “done up” 
for you, unfortunately, or one might in- 
elude turkeys, and Mobile so seem even 
more generous. Sir Turkey is a lordly bird; 
aye, to my mind, he is just about the grand- 
est bird there is, and you must be up early 
to get ahead of him. He lives not so very 
far from Mobile, in these days of rapid 
transit, but you must stop over night with 
him or you shall go back without making 
his acquaintance. 

To return to Mobile, it is, as well as a 
good proportioned city, a railroad center, 
where you may take any one of five rail- 
roads to the country. Or you may go to the 
country by boat! The country is to the 
north and west—pine timbered lands and 
flats; on the east is the Mobile river, and 
on the south Mobile bay. The steamers of 
the Eastern Shore Line leave the city each 
afternoon and touch at six landings on the 
eastern shore of the bay (Baldwin county) 
and return by the same route the following 
morning. Mr. J. A. Langan, of Mobile, in- 
forms me that the Eastern Shore affords 
good deer, turkey, quail and rabbit shoot- 
ing. He suggests that parties who may be 
interested should write to Mr. Fred 
Schuereman, Mr. O. Nicholitch or Mr. Gus 
Dade, all of Battle’s Wharf, Baldwin 
county, Ala., who are reliable guides and 
have well-trained dogs, wagons and neces- 
sary equipment for trips of any length. 
Mr. Langan writes: 

“The leading hotels are Hotel Bienville, 
Battle House, Hotel Windsor, Southern, 
and the Spring Hill Hotel; the last named 
is at Spring Hill, which is about six miles 
from the city, on one of the street-car lines. 
If you should decide to go to the Eastern 
Shore you will only have a five-minutes’ 
walk from any one of the above-mentioned 
hotels, with the exception of the last one, 
to the boat. Once in your hunting country 
across the bay, pick out your camp site on 
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the side of some hill near to some brook 
and pitch your tent. The drinking water 
over there is very pure and is also very 
plentiful. No one need have fears of be- 
coming sick from drinking the water from 
any spring in or about Mobile. The city is 
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the Eastern Shore as the best place to go. 
The season has been a good one for quail 
and turkeys to breed—dry, with just enough 
rain for the old ones and not too much for 
the young. 

“One of the finest winter resorts in the 
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By E.B Franklin 


AUTUMN ON THE GREEN RIVER IN MASSACHUSETTS 


supplied with water from a spring at the 
top of Spring Hill, about 206 feet above 
sea level. At the top of this hill is the fa- 
mous Spring Hill College and the hotel to 
which I have already referred. 

“Tt would pay you to go down the famous 
Mobile bay shell road to Dog river, which is 
nine miles from the city, where you will 
find fine quail hunting in the woods, and 
duck shooting on the river. One can secure 
a negro guide there at the rate of one dol- 
lar per day. However, I would recommend 





South is the Magnolia Springs Hotel, at 
Magnolia Springs, Baldwin county, Ala., 
a place where an Eastern Shore guide 
would be sure to take any visiting sports- 
man. This hotel is located in the very 
heart of game country. One only has to go 
a short distance from it to get into the 
midst of fine quail country. Ducks are plen- 
tiful on the Fish river near the hotel. 
“East of Mobile river are many small 
marsh lakes. Guides and boats can be se- 
cured for a small fee, and by camping on 
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the marshes for a few days, you can get as 
many ducks as you desire. 

“A fine place for quail is Citronelle, in 
Mobile county, about thirty-three miles 
north of Mobile, on the Mobile & Ohio rail- 
road. The Hygeia Hotel is the leading ho- 
tel there. However, it is only the tourist- 
sportsman who puts up at these big hotels. 
For yourself I ean only recommend the 
Eastern Shore. Go to Battle’s Wharf, and 
either take Gus Dade along with you or 
have him tell you where to go, and I prom- 
ise you some nice shooting. If it were a 
fishing trip, I could take care of you my- 
self.” 


ON THE HOMOSASSA RIVER 


Last June I promised myself that in the 
early winter I would surely have a bear 
and lion hunt in the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains out of Moctezuma, Sonora, Mexico. 
My friend, Mr. B. C. Broome, who knows 
the greaser patois, and who had a budding 
silver claim in those far mountains, prom- 
ised great sport if I would come down. 
Plans miscarried: Broome found a San 
Francisco man who had much of Uncle 
Sam’s gold to exchange for unfound Mexi- 
ean silver, and he came home. To appease 
me he brought along the counterpart of Kit 
Carson’s hunting rifle. This rifle he stout- 
ly maintains was used by one of Carson’s 
companions. The owner one time split the 
stock at the grip; to repair it he stretched 
and sewed around it a thick piece of wet 
buffalo hide, and to-day this rawhide band 
fits as tight and firm as a band of steel. 
Thus repaired the old gun has spanned the 
years to bring down squirrels in Connecti- 
cut, for Broome oiled it up and did it. He 
said it was a novelty to shoot Connecticut 
squirrels with a buffalo gun from the old 
Texas frontier. 

Meanwhile Mr. C. F. Nacthing, who goes 
fishing for tarpon in Florida waters every 
winter, tried to make a salt-water angler of 
me by entertaining me for a whole evening 
with tarpon and bone-fish stories. He was 
full of design, was Mr. Naething, for he 
took me all alone to dinner, and he had 
photographs and memoranda and tarpon 
seales in his pockets as witness to his 
claims. He said the Hon. Timothy Wood- 
ruff had been tarpon fishing with him, and 
enjoyed it immensely, wherefore why 


shouldn’t it be the good enough sport for 
me? He said they sometimes shot bobeats 
and turkeys when on the tarpon cruise. 
Thenceforth I dreamed of Florida. 
There’s an odd little river down in Flor- 
ida which is but ten miles in length, from 
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its source to its mouth, yet averages a quar- 
ter mile in width and a mean depth of nine 
feet. It is the Homosassa (Seminole for 
Big Pepper range), and it gets its rise in 
an immensely deep spring. This spring is 
about seventy-five feet in width, and it 
seemingly has no bottom, for people there- 
about aver it has been sounded to a depth 
of 400 feet without giving any indication 
of having a bottom. The river’s name was 
derived from the fact that on its numerous 
islands and along its banks toward its 
mouth, the Cayenne, or birdseye pepper 
grew indigenously and in great abundance. 
(I once read in a railway guide-book that 
“The Indians named Homosassa, and in 
their tongue the word signifies ‘river of 
fish’.”) A strange little river indeed; in 
winter it is a glassy aisle between walls of 
trees festooned with the sober gray of 
Spanish moss, and with the rich colorings 
of the grapevines and Virginia creepers, 
and under these the green of the small 
palms and lilies and thick mosses. 

The hammocks along the Homosassa are 
heavily timbered with oak, sweet bay, palm, 
magnolia, ash, hickory, maple and the like, 
and are safe retreats for deer, bear, wild- 
eats, wild turkeys, opossums, raccoons, and 
smaller game. The wild turkey heads the 
list of game, though ducks and quail are 
plentiful. Of ducks there are the canvas- 
back, cinnamon teal, bluebill, butterball, 
and mallard. The wild pea flourishes, and 
as it is the favorite food for quail they 
are found in profusion in the pine forests. 
The hunting season opened on November 1. 

Should you tire of the hunting found 
along the Homosassa there is still good fish- 
ing. In the river are black bass, sea trout, 
and other varieties, and a run out to the 
snapper banks on the Gulf will give red 
snapper, jewfish, and grouper. For tarpon 
you must stay till the spring and early sum- 
mer. 

Mr. W. L. Lowry, of Homosassa, has 
been tormenting me about the good sport I 
could have if I would visit him, and as I 
think of it, it strikes me that the shooting 
and fishing offered in the vicinity of Homo- 
sassa afford a happy medium between bear 
and lion hunting in Mexico, which I am de- 
nied, and tarpon fishing from headquarters 
on a houseboat, which I don’t want. After 
all, I suppose I will compromise on a short 
trip after turkeys in Virginia or a fox and 
rabbit hunt on snowshoes in New England. 
Sometimes I compromise by staying at 
home, and tell myself I had enough fun out 
of anticipating that winter trip. Ever do 
that? 

EDWARD CAVE. 
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THE GAME PRESERVES OF CHICAGO. 

Reference was recently made in these 
columns to the fact that Hon. Carter H. 
Harrison, mayor of Chicago, found ex- 
cellent sport shortly after the opening of 
the woodeock season at a locality well with- 
in the city limits of Chicago. These being 
the first woodeock the worthy mayor had 
ever shot in his life, he was naturally full 
of enthusiasm over the matter and made no 
secret whatever of his exultation. Such 
was this enthusiasm that it never occurred 
to him that his shooting woodeock within 
the city limits was contrary to the city ordi- 
nanees. Then arose some irate citizen and 
pointed out the city statutes to His Honor 
the Mayor. Whereupon and whereinafter 
witness the excellence of that fortune which 
makes one a sportsman and a mayor at one 
and the same time. Some good friend sug- 
gested to the city council that it would 
be a welcome act on their part should they 
pass an ordinance legalizing the killing of 
game birds within the city limits. In the 
words of the naval hero, the council “seen 
their duty and they done it.” It is not 
stated whether or not they carefully read 
the constitution of the United States in re- 
gard to retroactive laws, so that one ecan- 
not say whether the good-mayor stands ac- 
quit or not. The immediate and interesting 
fact is that gunners of all sorts and condi- 
tions are taking advantage of the new or- 
dinance, and many a good bag of snipe and 
ducks has been made around Lake Calumet 
and other precincts well within the city 
limits, where erstwhile the brass-buttoned 
cop was wont to enforce the warning to 
keep off the grass. As there are more per- 
sons who want to kill birds than there are 
who want to let them alone, the ordinance 
will probably be weleome, and it remains 
only for the owners of plate glass windows 
to stand for a fairly strict construction of 
the term game bird. As to the woodeock 
which the mayor killed, they were eaten 
long ago. It is reported that they were 


killed near Hegewisch, some inside the city 
limits and some outside. 


A local shooter 





sent up word that the birds were invading 
his district. Mayor Harrison liked the long 
billed bird so much that he purposes going 
afield for him again next season. It will 
then be lawful to do so all over Chicago, 
outside of 500 feet from the nearest dwell- 
ing. 
THE MIGRATIONS OF PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 
It was customary at about this season of 
the year, the beginning of the snows of win- 
ter, in the early West to see large bands of 
pinnated grouse or prairie chickens perched 
in the trees along the river bottoms, where 
they sought refuge from the deep snow. 
This was the ease in Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and many other districts in the natu- 
ral range of these birds, where snow fell 
heavily in winter. The birds fed upon the 
great corn fields, where corn was never cut 
and shocked, but frequently remained un- 
husked for the cattle to feed upon. Those 
were the haleyon days of the chicken trap- 
per. I knew one farmer on the Skunk river 
bottoms in Iowa, who bought 160 acres of 
land on the profits of one winter’s chicken 
trapping. The traps were made of lath, 
about four feet square. The top was 
pivoted nicely on hinges which allowed it 
to drop under the weight of a bird. An 
ear of corn was fastened to the top as bait. 
One would think that a bird finding itself 
falling would be able to fly off from the 
trap, but this seems not to have been the 
ease. It would simply lift its wings with 
a fluttering flop, and by that time it was 
down in the trap and the lid had swung up 
again. Two or three dozen birds were 
sometimes taken in one trap, and six or 
eight was no unusual number. These great 
droves of prairie chickens numbered in the 
hundreds at times. They represented, with- 
out doubt or question, not only the band- 
ing up of local birds upon all that region, 
but the migratory flocks of other birds 
which bred in the prairie country further 
to the north and which upon the approach 
of cold weather migrated southward to the 
corn belt. This migration was known to 
exist forty or fifty years ago at least. 
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Since then it has become even more distinct, 
and the shooters of Dakota understand per- 
fectly the times of the southbound fall 
migration of the pinnated grouse. The 
shooters of Minnesota also count upon the 
migration of the sharp-tailed grouse into 
the timbered farming country of the latter 
state. These birds come from the British 
possessions and winter as far down as the 
middle of Minnesota, but do not migrate to 
the corn country, like the pinnated grouse. 
As the farming belt has extended north- 
ward the habits of both these species have 
changed to a certain extent. 

The above well established facts may be 
of interest to certain Kansas_ shooters 
around Emporia who are now discussing 
the question whether or not prairie chickens 
ever migrate. Prairie chicken shvoting 
was very poor in that district during the 
past season and the theory was advanced 
that the birds were migrating to the West, 
early in the spring, for the purpose of 
hatching. A newspaper of Emporia has 
the following comment: 

“As a matter of fact, prairie chickens are 
not among the migratory birds, but the 
chickens in this part of the country seem 
to be adapting themselves to conditions. 
The country is being settled up closely and 
put under the plow, and the birds want 
wilder territory, where their young will be 
safer than in a well-settled locality. Then 
in the winter the birds come back to the 
cultivated country because there is plenty 
of food in the fields. Last year the atten- 
tion of sportsmen was attracted by great 
flocks of chickens that came in from the 
Northwest in the duck season. It was the 
first time they ever saw chickens migrating. 
A flock was seen near Americus which was 
said to have 400 chickens in it. Last winter 
there were a number of flocks of chickens 
within four miles of town, which was an 
unusual thing. The birds were supposed to 
have come in from western Kansas to get 
the benefit of the plentiful supply of kaffir 
corn, which the chickens relish.” 

The above is accurate, although evidently 
based upon restricted observation. The 
prairie chicken is not migratory in the sense 
that wild fowl are migratory, but that it 
does migrate in large numbers and regu- 
larly when food conditions require, has 
admitted of no doubt for more than half 
acentury. The broad law of migration ap- 
plies here as in the case of wild fowl and 
the song birds. Nature is broad but not 
exact. The species shifts for itself as oc 
easion demands. The law of survival is 
the law of common sense. A prairie chick- 
en bred in lower Iowa, in Missouri, 
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Arkansas, or the Indian Nations might live 
or die on the farm where it was born, with 
no journeyings wider than such as would 
take it to the nearest timber in case of deep 
snow, should such unusual event occur. 
The same bird in the far north, seeing the 
rigors of a foodless winter approaching, 
would with all his fellows get up and fly 
some hundreds of miles to the southward. 
They are beginning to observe in one por- 
tion of Kansas what has been noticed for 
a generation in other parts of the West. 


MORE GAME FOR CALIFORNIA 


California was once farthest west. It is 
now becoming farthest east. The old days 
of California are passing and with them 
many of those features which rightly entitle 
that state to call itself a land of plenty. 
Never was more prolifie soil; never coun- 
try more literally teeming with the good 
things of earth, whether for miner, hus- 
bandman or sportsman. It would be im- 
possible to compute the millions of game 
birds which have been killed on a poultry 
basis and sold in the markets of California. 
Now the state authorities find it necessary 
to do a little irrigation in the game supply. 
The winter shooting of California brings 
into the state over a million dollars each 
year, and the fish and game commission is 
at length alive to the fact that these delect- 
able Easterners, who spend the money, will 
insist upon a certain sort of run for that 
money. Hence the authorities are casting 
about to find a desirable game bird which 
will thrive in the California climate in num- 
bers sufficient to offer inducement to East- 
ern capital. The Bobwhite quail has fre- 
quently been tried in California, but does 
not do well in that dry climate. The 
prairie chicken or pinnated grouse has also 
proved a failure. The masked quail is not 
wholly satisfactory, owing to its peculiar 
habits. The Grayson partridge is fancied 
rather more. Meantime, Mexico is being 
searched for some variety of quail or other 
game bird which shall prove adaptable to 
California’s needs in regard to Eastern 
capital. The Mexican bird known as the 
“tinamous,” a bird rather larger than the 
Bobwhite quail, is recommended by certain 
wise ones and will be subject of experiment. 
In any event, California wants more birds. 
It is admitted to be a question of but a 
few years until the valley quail shall have 
disappeared from most of the practicable 
hunting grounds. In short, conditions are 
changing in California, as they are all over 
America. A score of years ago this would 
have seemed utterly unbelievable in that 
feeund empire of the coast. We may all 
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wish California well, and might venture the 
assertion that if she really wants shooting, 
a very practical way is to take care of the 
native birds which she has, utterly to 
abolish market shooting, and absolutely to 
restrain the greed of Eastern capital armed 
with a shotgun. The planting of alien 
game birds is wise from just one stand- 
point. It shocks the native sons into realiz- 
ing that game is a commodity worth some- 
thing and which ought to be guarded and 
valued. The best kind of acclimatization 
is the decent preservation of birds already 
acclimatized. 


TRAVELED FISH 

By courtesy of international fish commis- 
sions, certain juvenile black bass from the 
Illinois river, in the State of Illinois, have 
gone upon a trip abroad which has ended 
in a pond near Paris, France, this pond 
being the property of Mr. E. Roger. The 
bass were about 2 1-2 in. in length when 
they were planted, which was in Decem- 
ber, 1902, just two years ago. The 
travelers, instead of the broad reaches of 
the Illinois and Mississippi, found them- 
selves restricted to a water scarcely two 
acres in extent, and well crowded with other 
fishes. They promptly made themselves at 
home, however, and proceeded to take pos- 
session. Late during the past angling 
season Mr. Roger, with a black bass fly 
which he had imported from New York, 
took a black bass 9 inches in length. He 
sent it to a friend in Paris, and it was 
widely reported as the first black bass ever 
served on a French breakfast table. Our 
French neighbors do not know what they 
have been missing. They should come 
West for a season. 


SEINING FOR BASS 

The State Fish Commission of Michigan 
in the month of October granted permission 
for the seining of the Kalamazoo river for 
black bass with which to re-stock Goguac 
lake. The work was carried on under the 
supervision of J. L. Brass, and many boats, 
seines, and wagons were engaged in this 
industry, which was made the occasion of 
something of a frolic. Without looking up 
the statutes I cannot say just what au- 
thority is vested in the State Fish Commis- 
sion for such work as taking full-grown 
fish from one part of the country for use 
in another; but, vested or not, the fish com- 
missions of different Western states have 
always accorded to themselves authority 
for taking such fish for such purposes. 
Thus the Illinois Fish Commission superin- 
tends the seining of carp from Fox river 
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and Fox lake, a matter of the greatest 
profit to the firms holding the concession. 
Very frequently game fish are taken in the 
carp nets, and we have known of several 
instances where not all of the aforesaid 
game fishes were fortunate enough to get 
back into the water; e. g., a muscallunge 
or two which seemed almost too good to be 
true in this late day of Fox lake waters. 
The carp seiner in a ease like this should 
extend two fingers over the body of the 
fish in question, and remark audibly, “By 
virtue of the authority vested in me by law, 
I declare you to be a carp.” 

The anglers along the Kalamazoo, how- 
ever, can no doubt afford to spare bass 
enough for a good water now practically 
barren of them. The question is, about how 
long did it, or will it, take those seiners 
in the Kalamazoo river to catch even 
so small a number as a dozen small- 
mouthed black bass in their seines? I was 
not lucky enough to hear the results of the 
expedition, but can guess them. Old mar- 
ket fishers will tell you that one would 
starve to death in trying to catch black 
bass in a seine. If they can’t run under, 
they jump over. The better way would be 
to seine some thousands of young bass out 
of a slough or bayou next spring, and not 
try to catch old Pa Micropterus after he 
has reached years of discretion; for he is 
very discreet. 


THE RABBIT HUNT 

In December we were used to go rabbit 
hunting when we were boys. Isn’t that so? 
And wasn’t it about the best fun we ever 
did have in all our lives? We knew little 
about rubber boots in those days, and didn’t 
have overshoes. Cowhide was the boot 
of the people, and it took abundant tallow 
to make it waterproof. How many times 
have we—you and I—stood along a fence 
row in the hazel brush waiting for Dad to 
make his circle on the hill side, where a 
shot at a rabbit was a probability. We 
stood, and the tallow in the boots grew cold 
and hard, and the toes in the boots grew 
stiff with cold also, and the nose grew blue 
and the eyes watered in the icy wind. Ah 
well! it was part of the game, and when 
the clean crack of the rifle or the louder 
note of the muzzle-loading shotgun came 
across the intervening thicket—then the 
tallow in the boots grew warm again, and 
eyes were dried and troubles were for- 
gotten; because presently Dad would come 
down the hill, and in his hand would swing 
a long gray-and-white object, and upon 
his face would be a grim smile. “Did you 
get cold, son?” Dad always asked you and 
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ENCOURAGING THE PHAGOCYTES 


me. And with what perfect childlike 
equanimity you and I told the brave lic 
“No, sir!” 

We hunt the rabbit with high-priced 
beagles now, and use hammerless shotguns 
which cost much fine gold. In some places 
the rabbit tracks are not quite so thick as 
formerly; but even now the rabbit hunt of 
early winter, for young boys or old ones, 
is something not to be sneezed at. Upon 
oceasion it may prove a renaissance, and as 
such it is to be recommended. 


PURSUIT OF THE PHAGOCYTE 

Let me renew my oft-reiterated counsel 
to those who “don’t feel very well” in the 
winter time. Sneak off for a few days if 
it be possible, and take a little vacation, 
somewhere in the so-called icy North. It 
will do you good. You will not be cold, al- 
though you think you will. You will come 
back full of phagocytes. Perhaps you do 
not know what phagocytes are? You ecan- 
not find them with the microscope. They 
are not outside of you, but inside. Wise 
men say that phagocytes are busy little 
creatures born in some mysterious fashion 
in the mysterious human spleen. They 
chase around through the human 


AND 


STREAM 


system and eat up  wornout’ white 
corpuscles. I admit this is some 
scientific, but that is what the doctor 
men say about it. Now if you stay in- 
doors all the time and don’t get much real 
good oxygen in your lungs, and keep on 
eating, and keep on not exercising, you 
discourage the phagocyte industry, which, 
properly conducted, is one of our most im- 
portant national institutions. If you get 
on top of a pair of snow-shoes and go 
somewhere north in Maine, or Minnesota, 
or Canada, you encourage the phagocyte 
business. In other words, your blood being 
less white, becomes more red and is of more 
use to you. The air of the North Penin- 
sula of Michigan or of the middle of New 
Brunswick has more December tonic in it 
than the atmosphere of Florida or Texas. 
Try it. If you ean’t hunt anything else, 
hunt swamp rabbits, or make photographs 
—the most beautiful photographs in the 
world. Eneourage the phagocytes; they 
mean well by you. 


HAS BRONCHITIS, WANTS QUAIL 

Doctor Chas. T. MeClintoeck of Detroit, 
Mich., like unto everyone else who lives 
around the Great Lakes, bronchitis 
in the winter time. All good doctors come 
to Fre_p anp StreAM when they want to 
get eured. The followine is a statement 
of his ease, and prescription for same: 

“T have a elinging bronchitis which I 
want to lose somewhere. [ really eare lit- 
tle where I leave it, but with the hope that 
it may stay lost, I have planned to take 
it into the dry region of the Southwest, 
northwest Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
where there is plenty of room for losing 
things. The Madam is going along, in 
order to see that the thing is properly 
done. We are planning to give three 
months to the job, say December, January 
and February. This will leave a month 
or two in which to see if the tales of Cali- 
fornia are half true. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the divisor must be ten, in order 
to get a correct answer. 

“Now what I want from you is the infor- 
mation as to where to go in the above- 
named territory in order to lose that bron- 
chitis and incidentally to have as much sport 
as possible. We don’t mind roughing it 
a bit, but naturally prefer a good bed and 
palatable food. We want a mild climate 
reasonably free from dust, and with only 
a moderate elevation. We are not looking 
for big game. We would like an abun- 
dance of quail, and a sprinkling of ducks, 
snipe, jack-rabbits and the like, if they 
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are to be had. Of course if a turkey wan- 
dered out fairly close to the trail no ob- 
jection would be raised. We would prefer 
to spend two or three weeks in a spot, and 
then move on to a better place. I am of 
the opinion that a good many of your read- 
ers would like this same information.” 

From the foregoing symptoms I diagnose 
that the patient needs about six weeks of 
San Diego, California, taken in connection 
with Lower California and Upper Mexico. 
To be well mixed, and taken with hot ap- 
plications of sunshine. Should the case 
not yield promptly to this treatment I 
should suggest San Antonio and southwes- 
tern Texas. A wagon trip of one hundred 
and fifty miles northwest of San Antonio 
would in all likelihood effect a eure. A 
similar trip southwest of Beeville, or Alice, 
toward Brownsville, Tex., would also be 
beneficial, though perhaps rather more 
moist as one approached the Gulf. If the 
patient does not promptly recover he 
should, in the advice of all good doctors, 
come in after a few days and see his 
physician again. I would prescribe New 
Mexico if the shooting there were better, 
but have usually found the foregoing 
treatment suecessful even in old and obstin- 
ate cases. 


ANGLING IN THE SOUTH 

Mr. W. T. Williams, of Anniston, Ala- 
bama, says: “My superior officer, which is 
to say my wife, and I are both cranks on 
angling in its highest sense. In a simple 
way I was taught to use the fly back in 
Pennsylvania eighteen years ago, and I can 
never bear to think of using any other lure 
where game fish will take the fly at all. I 
am sorry to say that the large-mouthed bass 
here will not take the fly, although I have 
tried it a hundred times at different seasons. 
Angling, in its highest sense, is little known 
in this part of the South. They use all 
kinds of lures, and the more hooks the bet- 
ter, and, large or small, they keep them all. 
The black bass is not known here by that 
name. It is ealled ‘trout.’ I put my col- 
lection of Harris’ North American Fishes 
in a window, hoping it would be a leaven of 
wisdom, and I think, indeed, it has done 
some good. As yourself, I have fished on 
branches of the Mississippi in many places. 
My superior officer is Mississippi river 
sick, and wants to start fishing right now. 
She is a Southern lady and wonders if you 
would tell where to go next summer. For 
myself, I wonder if you would tell what 
kind of a fly rod to use next summer.” I 
think the Southern lady may count upon 
the very best counsel of myself and friends 
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when it comes to a northern fishing trip 
next year. As to the tackle, my own pet 
bass rod is a 6 1-2 oz. 10 ft. split bamboo, a 
very stiff and powerful tool. I found that 
for casting heavy flies a D line was about 
right on that rod. Sugh a line will drive 
into the wind and will carry out the heavy 
bass fly when propelled by a powerful rod. 
It is rather hard work to east with so pow- 
erful an outfit all day long, and sometimes 
one will have pleasure in experimenting 
with lighter rods, of which I usually have 
one or two already put up in the boat. It 
is just a little eold to talk of fishing right 
now, but if I can be of further service 
a the springtime cometh, I shall be very 
glad. 


SPORTING WARDEN 

One might wish one knew every game 
warden in the United States, and if one 
did one would find a pretty large percen- 
age of sportsmen in the lot. One of the 
old timers who seems to be a fixture, and a 
very good fixture, is warden S. F. Fullerton 
of Minnesota. In the language of the 
West he is shore sporty. From a recent 
private letter I venture to purloin as fol 
lows: 

I was up to Hallock, Minn., with State 
Treasurer Block, after grouse, but they 
were pretty wild. We did not get very 
many but we got six fine Canadian geese 
out of one flock, and it paid for the entire 
trip to see them come down and shake the 
earth in falling. They averaged over ten 
pounds apiece. It was one of those lucky 
instances that the average hunter runs 
across about once in a life-time. We had 
no decoys and were not hunting geese, but 
about seventy-five of them got up from the 
stubble and sailed away, about two miles 
ahead of us and then went down. They 
did not light down as if they were going to 
feed, and I said there must be water; and 
as I am a pretty fair hand. at marking 
birds down, I marked them down to within 
a foot of where they went in, and it hap- 
pened to be a little river. We got up with- 
in fifteen yards of them before they saw 
us. I am kicking myself yet to think that 
we did not get more, but Block thinks we 
did fairly well, under the conditions.” 


TWO OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 

“The Romance of Piseator,” by H. W. 
Lanier, published by Henry Holt & Co., is 
a love story loeated out-of-doors, a bock 
lightly and delicately done, yet not wanting 
in the touch of manly strength. Piseator. 
the hero, might perhaps better have been 
ealled plain Henry Robinson or John Doe, 
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but this is the most stilted part of the hand- 
ling of the author’s characters. In brief, 
the hero pursues the fickle maid here, there 
and everywhere, across Maine, across Can- 
ada, into Newfoundland, and finally into 
such corner of Long Island as allows her 
no eseape; and it all ends happily. Of fish 
and fishing, and of angling fervor of genu- 
ine sort there is an abundance bordering 
upon the guide book, yet there are few false 
notes about it. The hero must angle—it is 
in his blood, and as much may be said for 
the parent of the wilful maid. No matter 
whither the aforesaid parent and his daugh- 
ter fly, thither pursues the cheerful angler, 
who is of that loose and unattached sort of 
hero common to literature, the man who has 
just enough business to give him all the 


money he needs and not enoygh to 
keep him from having all the time 
he needs for the pursuit of trout, 


salmon, bass and wilful maids. There are 
some genuine touches of human interest in 
the book, one of the best describing the 
youth of the angler on a Virginia stream 
and his encounter with an ancient African 
angler of passing skill who was wont to 
work a powerful “cunjur” with the catfish. 
One will, however, learn nothing new of 
angling, thongh the impression is that the 
author has told all he knew of it in a frank 
and sincere unbosoming. Quite the best 
part of the book will be found in the little 
human touches here and there, the strongest 
note being that reached when the care-free 
and wealthy heroine discovers to her won- 
der that there ean be life, and love, and 
happiness quite outside the luxury of city 
life and sheltered only by a rude hut, fed 
upon but the simplest and coarsest fare. 
These bits of genuine strength prove that 
the author, though light and fanciful, is by 
no means weak. The result of his efforts 
is a book optimistic, cheering and quite 
worth while. 

“Fergy, the Guide,” by H. 8. Canfield, 
is printed by the same firm, and is a book 
of quite another note. The writer knew 
Mr. Canfield very well. He was a Texas 
man originally and came north to indulge 
in the changeful game of newspaper work. 
He did much writing on sporting topies for 
the Sunday newspapers, and in time came 
to have a certain loyalty to the line of work 
he had undertaken, so that presently his 
actual acquaintance with it widened, and he 
found it less necessary to rely upon the 
writings of others, learning more for him- 
self of the great world of the out-of-doors. 
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Mr. Canfield had a little cabin on the banks 
of Fifield lake, in Wisconsin, and the 
“Fergy” stories are located in that region. 
They are bright, exaggeratedly untrue to 
nature, wholly interesting and amusing, and 
are, moreover, clever enough satires upon 
the impossible pretensions of the New Na- 
ture school. When one reads of a bear 
which fished for muscallunge with a red 
squirrel as bait; of two poreupines which 
shot at a mark with quills from their tails; 
of a red fox which collected Indian curios 
for its personal gratification, and of a great 
many other animals which did things in 
the most highly human and intelligent fash- 
ion, he begins to think that there was, per- 
haps, a method in the author’s mad humor. 
In brief, the stories are lies, magnificently 
imaginative fabrications, and with no claim 
for any more serious title. They are per- 
haps as good work as poor Canfield ever 
did, and they will be read with melancholy 
by many of his friends who wish that he 
had lived longer and had written more. 
Canfield was just beginning to come into 
his own. His end was most untimely. 
Driven into deep melancholia by one thing 
and another, he met death at his own hand 
in the city of Chicago within the past year. 
As it chances, the writer was one of the 
friends who helped carry him to his grave 
in the Press Club plot of a Chicago ceme- 
tery. Knowing that sad finish of a brilliant 
life, it seems strange to read these fanciful 
sketches of a mind which was perhaps in 
trouble even as it produced them. Good 
sportsmen may perhaps avail themselves 
of the information that the royalties of 
any books purchased by them would go to 
the widow of this writer and sportsman. 
A fellow elub member, Mr. W. D. Nesbit, 
of rising fame as a writer of light verse, 
in a lately published volume of his poems, 
has some lines which might almost have 
been written directly for the unfortunate 
author of “Fergy the Guide.” 
“Here’s to the man that loses—loses and 
pays the price— 
Pays the price of the loser, unfavored of 
fortune’s dice! 
Courage to dare a fate unfair—that is his 
goodly mark; 
Mettle and might to search 
though groping in the dark! 
Drink to his health—the losing man- 
soldier or slave or priest. 
What though he fall? He’s best of all, for 
he has tried, at least.” 


for light, 


E. Hoven. 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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From stereograph copyrighted, 1904, by B. L. Singley 
“One fo’ de Pa’son, one fo’ Dinah, an’ one fo’ me” 















THE LONE WOLF 


The lone wolf crouched in the shelter of 
the wind-torn cedars and howled his woe. 
He was hungry, and the snow was deep on 
the ground. There was a time when deep 
snow was welcome, for it meant easy meat, 
but the old wild days were now gone and 
with them the wild meat that weakened 
when the snow was deep. 

The white men had come into the valley 
and built fences where the deer had ranged 
before. The lone wolf’s hair had become 
gray and shaggy with age and there were 
new pains in his strong muscles where the 
cold and wet had brought rheumatism. He 
had never been the same strong, confident 
wolf since he got that taste of strychnine 
four winters ago, when his mate had died, 
and he had lived only because he had not 
eaten enough to kill him before daylight 
came. He had gotten enough to make him 
very sick, and had dragged himself about 
for weeks, living on mice and stray gophers 
simply because he had no strength to hunt. 
'fe had even eaten grasshoppers and crick- 
ets to supply his hungry stomach. He 
was a lean, sickly wolf, just able to catch 
a eottontail when winter came. Before 
he got the poison he had thought nothing of 
pulling down a half-grown ealf. Hunting 
was life to him. But now the eattle could 
drive him away from the herds before he 
could make a kill, unless it so happened 
that he could find a calf some distance 
from the grown stock and hamstring it 
hefore they got close enough to reach him 
with their horns. He was afraid to eat 
meat that he did not kill, and he never 
went back the second time to eat what he 
had killed himself, for he was afraid of the 
poison. Moreover, the white men who now 
lived in the valley had brought some large 
dogs whose noses were almost as keen as 
his, and they were not afraid to attack him 
when there were two or more of them to- 
gether. He had found this out one night 
when they rushed at him savagely and tried 
to kill him down there in the cow-pen back 
of the big red barn. It had cost several 
slashes along his shoulders to get clear of 


them and escape, after teaching them the 
wild wolf’s method of fighting. 

All of these things had operated to teach 
the lone wolf caution, so that he dreaded 
the snow that still further cut off his food 
supply and forced him to travel far in the 
bitter cold to satisfy his hunger. 

The lone wolf sat in the scant shelter of 
the cedars and howled his woe to the wild 
wind that moaned among the hillside 
grasses. By and by he left the hillside and 
went down into the thickets of willow that 
grew in the creek bottom. These furnished 
cover for quail and rabbits, so that he was 
reasonably sure of a supper if he hunted 


hard enough almost any night that he 
chose to run here. To-night fate was 


against him, for three days of steady snow- 
storm had piled the willows full of drifted 
snow and driven the birds down into the 
drifts to keep from freezing. They had 
huddled waiting for the storm to blow out 
its fury and had not moved enough to 
make a scent. The lone wolf howled again 
among the thickets, for he was gaunt with 
three days of fasting. 

In a short time he left the thickets and 
went down on the ice of the creek where the 
wind did not pile the snow into drifts and 
where he could reasonably expect to find 
a eareless cottontail brave enough to ven- 
ture out from under the roots of the water 
elms for a few minutes at a time, hunting 
for tender bark to stay its own hunger. 
Twice the wolf saw a little rabbit among 
the bushes, and twice did he rush swiftly, 
only to miss by an inch. Hungry and cold 
he went on to try again, for his was a 
great patience, though his stomach goaded 
him unceasingly. 

Up the creek bed he went that night, reel- 
ing the miles off behind him as he traveled 
with that long, easy, ceaseless trot that all 
wolves know how to keep up for hours. 
But the night wore on and his hunger was 
not satisfied. Up the creek he went until 
it was only a small brook that began among 
the hillside springs. Here he hunted dili- 
gently among the wild rose thickets without 
reward. Then he crossed over the divide 
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and entered a strange valley where he had 
never hunted before. This was a long way 
from his den in the limestone cave among 
the cedars of his own valley, and the night 
was already old when he came trotting down 
the hill with the fine snow sifting thick and 
powdery upon his back. He no longer 
howled, but hunted silently and swiftly for 
he was mad with hunger madness and his 
long red tongue lapped at his jaws cease- 
lessly. His eyes were bloodshot and burned 
with a wicked green glare. He was ready 
to attack anything that promised a full 
meal. 

When the stars went out and gray dawn 
spread over the sky the storm abated so 
that day broke still and sharply cold over 
a wide white world. On such mornings 
objects are distinct against the clean snow. 
That is how it came about that young 
farmer Barnes saw a big wolf slink along 
the hillside half a mile away, when he 
went out to feed his horses that Christmas 
morning. 

Now it happened that the farmers had 
planned a big hunt for that Christmas day, 
and farmer Barnes was a hunter who owned 
dogs that could follow the new trail of a 
wolf. So farmer Barnes ate a hasty break- 
fast, saddled a horse and called his hounds. 

The lone wolf was full of years and of 
the wisdom that comes with age. He had 
seen farmer Barnes even before that worthy 
had seen him, and wolf-like, he had immed- 
iately begun to act on the theory that a 
man in sight meant danger to a wolf. If 
he had been well fed he would have liked 
nothing better than to lead the hunter a 
long chase and then lose his trail and quiet- 
ly lope out of the country. He was not 
well fed, and that fact made him reckless. 
Another thing that he had entirely over- 
looked in this strange valley was the dog 
pack of farmer Barnes. He determined to 
hunt until he had found his breakfast that 
Christmas morning; so he only traveled a 
little faster after he saw farmer Barnes and 
kept in the shelter of the timber instead of 
crossing fearlessly over the open fields as 
was his wont. 

By and bye he came to a fence of strong 
logs, which he cleared at a bound and in 
doing so landed almost on the back of a 
buneh of half-grown pigs that had huddled 
together for protection from the storm and 
had not yet mustered up courage enough 
to brave the drifts. He did not especially 
like pork, but at present anything was wel- 
come, so he slashed right and left as he 
landed among the frightened porkers and 
in less time than it takes to tell it had one 
dead and was tearing it to pieces and bolt- 


ing it as only a famished wolf can. In five 
minutes the pig was reduced to shreds and 
the most of it swallowed. The lone wolf 
was on terms with his stomach once more. 
Alas! it was at the cost of making himself 
unfit to run or to fight. 

He wanted a drink most of anything 
now, and soon found an open place in the 
ice of the creek where some springs came 
in from the bank to warm the water. Then 
he began to search for a place where he 
could get out of sight and have shelter from 
the cold wind, so he could sleep away the 
day as a well-kept wolf should. Before 
he found it he heard a low, faraway howl, 
which caused him to stop and listen in- 
tently. Then his hair roached up along his 
back and his tail grew round and furry 
like the brush of a fox. 

The lone wolf recognized the hunting call 
of a trailing hound; and he knew that it 
was himself that was being hunted now. 
Just how he knew this is something that 
neither you nor I can understand, but he 
did know it, and began to act at once, for 
he knew that it meant a fight with men if 
he were overtaken. He also knew that he 
had just eaten a heavy meal of meat, and 
this makes a wolf slow on foot; so he lost 
no time in starting. 

His own den was miles away, but if he 
eould reach it he would be safe from dogs 
or men, for it was a cave in the limestone. 
and had several openings, so that he could 
go in by one and come out by some other. 
Away he started, loping swiftly in a great 
circle that would carry him around the 
hounds and take him along the top of the 
ridge toward home—a route that would 
leave him with a clear view on both sides 
and at the same time be the easiest to travel. 
since there the snow would not be so deep, 
and the road would be an easy grade 
with few hills to climb or descend. The 
first half mile was easy but then the heavy 
meal began to tell; his feet began to feel as 
though they were glued to the ground. His 
steps were slow and heavy. The hounds 
found the place where the wolf had killed 
the pig, and gave tongue fiercely,—only a 
seant half-mile behind him. He exerted 
himself afresh and started down the ridge 
at the swift lope that carries a wolf over 
the miles very quickly. 

Five miles they ran, and then the lone 
wolf saw the dogs behind him as he topped 
a little knoll. He ran for the creek bottom 
and deep snow, hoping so to confuse the 
seent that he could gain time and double 
about until the dogs would be unable to 
find it for a time. This would have worked 
nicely first, but he had waited too long be- 
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fore trying it. The hounds were so close 
that they saw him enter the timber. They 
no longer ran by scent but came rushing 
down the slope in full ery, straight for him. 
In a tangle of wild rose bushes they over- 
took him and rushed in to attack as only 
foolish dogs will. They were met with a 
counter rush that sent them out on the back 
trail with slashed shoulders where the old 
warrior had given them the compliments of 
the wilds. A short half minute, and again 
the old wolf sped away with new speed 
toward his den in the faraway hillside. 

By and bye a man came up and urged 
the dogs on again. The wolf, a mile ahead 
and running for life, heard them again 
take up the trail. Up and down the ridge 
the chase continued, the dogs gradually com- 
ing nearer, while the old wolf did dis best 
to reach the safety of his den. At last the 
dogs again overtook him and forced him to 
stop to defend himself. A short, sharp 
fight, and once more the wolf sped away. 
This time the man was close behind the 
dogs, and urged by him they soon overtook 
the wolf, and foreed him to stop and fight. 

This time the big wolf realized that it 
was to be a battle to a finish, and fought 
accordingly. His ears were flat against his 
head, his eyes blazed green, he ripped right 
and left with fangs that cut like double- 
bladed knives, slashing first one dog and 
then another. He must needs fight on all 
sides at once to keep from being dragged 
down by the yelling pack. He shook off a 
throat hold that threatened to choke him 
and ripped the dog a wide gash across the 
flank. Another went down with a broken 
foreleg where the big wolf erunched 
through bone and all with bare white fangs. 
Tf this had occurred before he had eaten, 
then, perhaps, the result would have been 
different, but he was heavy with his meal, 
and he was old. In a little time he began 
to weaken. The dogs worried him more 
and more. He was a great old wolf, and 
the battle was worth seeing. There is no 
telling how it would have finished if the 
man had not ridden up to encourage the 
dogs. Then, when the old wolf rushed 
clear of the pack a shot rang out on the 
crisp morning air and down went the lone 
wolf with a bullet through his ribs. 

The dogs were on him in an instant, tear- 
ing at his throat; but even with the shock 
and pain of the wound to handicap him 
the free ranger fought on until his strength 
left him, and he knew his time had come to 
die as his eye glazed. As he weakened the 
pack closed in to strangle him. The price 
they paid was one of the pack. The free, 
lone wolf clutched a throat and shut his 


jaws down even as he died. When the man 
drove the pack away he found a hound with 
his life choked out in the death grip of the 
old warrior as they stretched on the snow. 
This Christmas morning was many years 
ago. Farmer Barnes still talks about it. 


THE OLYMPIC PARK 

The sentiment in favor of making a na- 
tional park out of the Olympic range of 
mountains is growing rapidly in the State 
of Washington and the chances are that 
the present season will be the last one that 
hunters will be able to go into this range 
for the purpose of killing elk. So strong 
has this feeling become that there have been 
more heads brought out of the range this 
season than ever before since the country 
was settled. Party after party has gone 
in simply to get a trophy. There has 
been no indiscriminate killing so far as is 
known this fall. It seems to be trophy 
hunting, pure and simple, with the idea that 
if they don’t get a head now they will not 
get it at all. They expect the range to be 
closed by the opening of the season next 
year. Some very fine heads have been 
brought out and every party that has gone 
in after elk has been successful. At least 
twenty fine heads have been brought into 
Seattle and by the time all reports are in 
this number will probably have been 
doubled. With such facts in view it is high 
time for the government to act. Nowhere 
in the West is there so rough and sharply 
pinnacled a mountain range. The climate 
is mild, the contour of the country very 
rugged and abrupt, and so gashed and cut 
with cafions that it is unsurpassed in 
scenic effects. 

There are hundreds of lakes and streams 
in these great Olympics, some fine glaciers, 
hot springs, nearly everything else that 
could be looked for in a mountain country. 
Lastly, one of the points not often spoken 
of, yet more prominent in the Olympics 
than anywhere in the West, is the atmos- 
pherie coloring, which ranges from deep 
indigo blue through all the shades of blue 
and purple and into the reds as the light 
changes. This coloring constitutes one of 
the chief attractions of this beautiful range 
and it is due to the fact that the whole 
range is surrounded on three sides by water, 
thus giving a moist atmosphere, produc- 
tive of great range of color. 

The Olympic country is not good for 
mining, for agricultural purposes nor for 
timber ; first because it is not mineralized to 
any great extent and second because the 
terribly rugged surface makes it impossible 
either to cultivate or log, except in the 
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lower parts of the short river valleys. The 
very things that make it an impossible 
country for settlement make it the best 
game country and the best national park 
to be found anywhere in the West. The 
people of the State of Washington and the 
United States at large should by all means 
insist that this peninsula, or at least that 
part of it covered by the Olympics, be set 
aside and preserved perpetually as a 
government national park, practically 
along the lines of the Yellowstone Park. 
The Western country is settling so fast 
that there should be some parts of it left 
intact, and if there is any place fitted by 
nature to be so reserved, it is certainly 
the Olympic peninsula. 


NOTES 

The number of medals received by the 
State of Washington for its fish exhibit at 
the St. Louis Fair must look good to fisher- 
men at large. Three gold medals were 
awarded for the fish hatchery, salmon evo- 
lution and aquatie life; two silver medals 
were awarded for the fish ease and for 
the game exhibit and a bronze medal was 
awarded for the shipping case for trans- 
porting eggs. The run of silver salmon in 
the Columbia river this year is heavier 
than it has been for years. In fact, such a 
heavy run has never been known in the 
history of the salmon industry on the Pa- 
cifie coast. This adds another little 
mystery to the salmon proposition on the 
West coast. People, especially canners, 
had begun to say that the salmon were 
running out; that the supply was not kept 
up and a good many other things 
along the same lines, and now, after 
they have all had their say, here comes 
the biggest run in the history of the Colum- 
bia river. This doesn’t look much like a 
salmon failure for the future. 


By the loss of the Commercial Company’s 
steamer “Mineola” near Tigel Bay on Sep- 
tember 5th, 13,000 seal skins were suddenly 
taken out of the market. The total catch 
of seal skins will probably not exceed 36,- 
000 this year, including those lost, and the 
13,000 lost in the wreck of the “Mineola” 
will cut a big figure in the market. This is 
deplorable, both on account of the market 
conditions and also beeause 13,000 seals 


have been butchered all to no purpose. 
Seals are getting scarce enough without 
killing them for nothing. In a few years it 
will probably make no difference, as a seal 
skin will be as rare as a buffalo robe. By 
the time the government gets round to pro- 
tect the seals the active and business-like 
poacher will have gathered in the last wan- 
dering seal and there will be nothing to 
protect. 


The Attorney General of Washington has 
informed the Prosecuting Attorney of 
Clallam county that no one needs to take 
out a hunting license to hunt on Dungeness 
Spit, which is a government lighthouse re- 
serve. The same holds true in relation to 
any other government reserve in the state, 
according to the Attorney General. It 
would seem that this is strange law and it 
certainly opens a loop-hole for the break- 
ing of the hunting laws in Washington. 


Prof. Kineaid of the University of 
Washington has discovered many new spe- 
cies of fishes in the work earried on at Fri- 
day Harbor this season. He has discovered 
some species which the United States steam- 
er “Albatross” missed in dredging over the 
same ground. Prof. Kincaid at the present 
time has collected and elassified for the 
State University Museum more than 100 
different kinds of fishes which inhabit the 
waters of Puget sound. 


Last summer was the driest in the Puget 
sound country for a number of years and 
to this cause more than to anything else 
may probably be attributed the fact that 
the salmon run was a month late. Usually 
there is good trolling for salmon in Puget 
sound anywhere from September 1, to Oc- 
tober 1. This year, however, the fish did 
not begin to come in until October 1, and 
the run was not on until October 15, at 
which time every boat brought in from 
one or two to as high as fifteen fish to show 
for the work on one tide. A strange thing 
was the fact that the silver salmon came 
at the same time that the bulk of the other 
kinds came and it was not an uncommon 
thing for the same boat to bring in, dur- 
ing the same day, silver salmon, jack sal- 
mon and a number of large salmon trout. 

W. S. Puinurrs, El Comancho. 

Areade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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First Prize 


AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS 


THE SPORTSMAN’S 


CAMERA 


Practical Hints for the Entertainment of the Outdoor Photographers During 


the Wintcr Months 


WHY NOT BROMIDE PAPER? 

The dealer will tell you that his sales of 
printing papers decrease in the summer 
and that of his plates correspondingly in- 
crease, for it is in the summer that the 
amateur wanders forth with his camera with 
visions of prize winners before him and, re- 
gardless of his pocket, fires off expensive 
plates right and left. Like the typical Eng- 
lishman, he says to himself, “It’s a fine day, 
let’s go out and shoot something.” But 
as like as not, a rough proof is all he makes, 
leaving the pleasure of working up his 
negatives and the print making, for the 
winter days, when it is a trifle too cold to 
handle the delicate adjustments of the 
camera outdoors. 

Unfortunately, however, when the winter 
comes, the sun goes, not unfrequently stay- 
ing away altogether for days at a time, 
when most needed. This makes daylight 
printing but a wearisome business. It is 
disheartening to say the least, when a nega- 
tive requires four or more hours’ exposure 
to obtain a print on, say, aristo-platino, and 
yet at this time of the year, that is no ex- 
ception. Luckily the photographer is not 
tied down nowadays to gelatine or collodion 
printing-out papers, but yet he somehow 
fails to realize the immense advantages to 
be found in bromide papers, and so-called 
slow bromide or gaslight papers. 





Bromide paper is the “business man’s 
paper.” Kept close at his desk, as the 
average man is, he has. only his 
evenings in which to make prints, and 
the use of printing-out paper is conse- 
quently almost a forbidden pleasure. But 
with bromide pape’ at his command he ean 
get all the results obtainable with P. O. P. 
and a great many more. Let us enumerate 
a few of the practical advantages of bro- 
mide paper as clearly put forward in the 
Photo-Miniature : 

In the first place, it renders the photog- 
rapher independent of daylight and 
weather, as far as making prints is con- 
cerned. It has excellent keeping qualities, 
i. e., it does not spoil or deteriorate as 
readily as other printing papers, even when 
stored without special care or precaution. 
Its manipulation is extremely simple and 
closely resembles the development of a 
negative, but is adapted to give good prints 
from negatives widely different in quality. 
It is obtainable in any desired size, and with 
a great variety of surfaces, from extreme 
gloss to that of rough drawing-paper. It 
offers great latitude in exposure and de 
velopment, and yields, even in the hands of 
the novice, a greater percentage of good 
prints than any other printing paper in the 
market. It offers a range of tone from 
deepest black to the most delicate of 
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platinotype grays, which may be modified 
to give a fair variety of color effects where 
this is desirable. It affords a simple means 
of making enlargements without the neces- 
sity of an enlarged negative. It gives us 
a ready means of producing many prints 
in a very short time, or, if desired, we may 
make a proof or enlargement from the 
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tive, it is possible to obtain prints on 
bromide which equals the very best platino- 
type. There is really only one thing against 
the general use of bromide paper, and that 
is a certain dullness in the print, when dry. 
This can be avoided by a proper under- 
standing of development and the use of 
pure chemicals, especially soda, sulphate 
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By John M, Shreck 





Not entered in competition 


SUPPLICATION 


negative fresh from the washing tray. 
And, finally, if we do our work faithfully 
and well it will give us permanent prints. 
What more could the most exacting pho- 
tographer desire of any paper? For the 
average amateur negative, certain grades of 
velox paper are more suitable than any 
other paper made, and, given a good nega- 


and carbonate. Certain precautions as to 
hardening the film after development and 
proper washing have also to be observed. 
3eyond this, there is but little diffieulty for 
even the beginner in using the paper. The 
directions that accompany the different 
brands of bromides should be read most 
carefully. Amateurs and professionals are 
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By Harry Hall 











alike at fault in this. You should remem- 
ber that the manufacturer knows better, far 
better than you do, how to obtain the best 
results on his paper and it is palpably to 
his advantage to let you know, too. Don’t, 
therefore, pretend to know more about a 
paper than the manufacturer, if your 
results are not what you expect them to 
be,, ninety-nine times out of a hundred the 
fault is with you, when you get streaks or 
stains on your paper. 

For contract work, whether the small 4x5 
or for the professional cabinet, and for 
enlargements, bromide certainly yields the 
palm to no other paper. J. C. Abel. 
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seem to understand all about it, the 
wretches. One old toad of mine (his name 
was “Grandpa’”’) was a giant specimen of 
five inches. He kept me a whole afternoon 
playing the gamé—for he would not be 
controlled by any method—and no matter 
how long I took with my preparations, he 
sat watching placidly until the time came 
for immortalizing him, then (perhaps fifty 
times) off he went. Finally he was “con- 
trolled” and has never forgiven the insult. 


WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Use the full aperture of your lens, and 
give the slowest exposure of which your 
shutter is capable— 





REPTILES. 
Frederick Graves, 
an English natural- 
ist, in writing about 
the photographing 
of snakes and 
lizards says: Most 
reptiles being some- 
what sluggish are 
caught on the plate 
without difficulty, 
but one may have to 
deal with large, 
wild, and _ restless 
specimens, and 
shutters and quick 
plates may not be 
always _ possible. 


We may employ 
what naturalists 
eall the _ eontrol 


method; the subject 
is too big for me to 
go into here and the 








this is the rule 
which the experi- 
menter in winter 
p hotography 
should lay to heart. 
But remember that 
the slower the ex- 
posure, the more 
careful you must be 
to hold the camera 
quite steady. I 
think I am _ well 
within the mark 
when I say that 
ninety-nine snap- 
shotters out of a 
hundred are incap- 
able of holding 
their cameras rigid 
enough for an ex- 
posureof longer 
than a twenty-fifth 
of a second; al- 
though I have 








modern naturalist- 
photographer has 
brought these 
methods to a state of complicated per- 
fection, consisting as they do of the use 
of glass cases, limitation of movement by 
snare, and the application of various look- 
ing glass reflection, cotton loops, and so on. 

Dead specimens are not much use except 
for anatomical purposes, as they soon lose 
color and contour, shrink almost at once, 
and look miserable. Some of the most 
sluggish reptiles and _ batrachia are 
strangely the most restless before the cam- 
era, the toads and _ tortoises, unless 
controlled, would soon drive one mad, un- 
less one had inexhaustible patience; they 
will often sit like images, staring stolidly 
at the camera during focussing operations, 
but the moment the plate is ready for ex- 
posure, quietly, time after time turn their 
backs and start to waddle off, indeed they 
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met experienced 
workers who 
boasted of giving 
1-4 and 1-2 second exposures with a cam- 
era held in the hand. The slightest tremor, 
however, blurs a picture taken at a speed 
of even 1-25th or 1-50th of a second, absurd 
though it may sound to the layman, in whose 
mind such periods of time are ineonceivably 
short. While on this topic it might be well 
to drop a hint as to the steady holding of 
the camera. It should be held resting 
against the body, in front (not at one side, 
or at level with the eyes); and a deep 
breath should be drawn just before the ex- 
posure, and held till it is over. If this pro- 
cedure be made habitual only a very small 
percentage of the pictures should be blurred. 
The fact is, blurring is oftenest caused by 
nervous excitement, though why anybody 
should be nervous over taking a photograph 
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The moral of which 


is difficult to explain. 
is: keep cool. 


HOW TO PRODUCE COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
FERN LEAVES. 

Mr. A. R. Porter, of Liverpool, gives the 
following details of how to arrange leaves 
and produce pictures of Nature’s coloring. 
This, he says, is how I proceed: From my 
collection of leaves I select those combining 


beauty of form with transparency, and 
arrange them in designs according to taste, 
fixing them with gum on very thin paper. 
When dry, I wash off with a small brush 
and cold water any gum that may appear 
on the surface. To give the paper a rich 
appearance, and make it transparent, I 
coat the back of the design with a solution 
—castor oil, methylated spirit, and sul- 
phuric ether, in equal proportions. I then 
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press the design between two pieces of blot- 
ting-paper. When thoroughly dry I place 
it in a photographic printing frame (to 
which glass is fitted) with the leaves upper- 
most. On the leaves I place a sheet of 
printing-out paper with, of course, the 
sensitised side to the leaves, close the frame, 
and expose to the light. 

Leaves take two or three days to print, 
unless the sun is strong. They should re- 
main until apparently over-printed. When 
I think the photograph of the design is 
ready, I take it out of the frame and put it 
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in a bath of hypo for ten or fifteen minutes. 
This bath soon disposes of the over- 
printing to which I have referred. No ton- 
ing is necessary, but after the hypo bath, 
the photograph must be well washed in eold 
running water for at least an hour. No 
camera is required. The first photo pro- 
duced will be a negative. A positive is ob- 
tained by printing from the negative. 

My friends who have seen the pictures 
are astonished and delighted with the 
revelation of the beauties—generally hidden 
—of a faded leaf. 


IN WINTER ” 
















FIASCO AT ST. LOUIS. 

The fiaseo of the year has betn added 
to the records, and the dog show at the St. 
Louis Fair, which might have been looked 
back upon with gratification by all who had 
the honor of taking part in it, can only 
be remembered as the worst managed affair 
in dog show annals. No event ever an- 
nounced had more 
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with the view of its being embodied in their 
report, that the rules were perfection, that 
the methods employed by the novices in 
dog shows were a vast improvement upon 
the erudities of those who had embodied 
in present day rules the experience of 
twenty years, added to that of their Eng- 
lish predecessors in dog shows; that the 

St. Louis ridieu- 





promise when it was 
originally made pub- 
lic than the dog show 
to be held in connee- 
tion with the Uni- 
versal Exposition at 
St. Louis, and none 
can possibly be re- 
calied to memory 
with feelings of 
greater regret at the 
lost opportunity. Yet 
the w®nder is not 
that it degenerated 
into a laughing stock, 


but that there was 
anything left to 
laugh at—that it 


took place at all. 
Those responsible 
for the loss of oppor- 
tunity still hug them- 
selves with the idea 
that it was -the fault of others, that the 
craft so heavily ballasted with absurdities 
was only sunk by the incompetence of 
others. These others were the men pos- 
sessed of the only genuine knowledge of 
how the event should be managed, but they 
had to leave the sinking eraft and its mis- 
guided managers. Even to the last, when 
the miserable exhibit of two hundred dogs 
was in progress, the judges, who had to 
make a report on the event, were being told, 
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lously | eneumbered 
regulations and re- 
quirements were the 
acme ‘of wisdom. 
Well, the test of the 
pudding in this ease 
was a beggarly array 
ot two hundred dogs 
in place of the 
vaunted claims of a 
few months ago that 
three thousand dogs 
at least would be 
entered. 

The mere claim 
that such a number 
of dogs was a possi- 
bility only showed 
how little the heads 
of the department 
having the show iu 
charge knew of con- 





CHAMPION 


BUSH 

ditions in this eoun- 
try. It is just possible, however, that 
three thousand dogs of one _ sort or 
another might have been raked together had 
the first announeement regarding free 
entries been carried out, but that was at 


onee set at naught when later official regu- 
lations were made publie and it was found 
that a fee of two dollars and fifty cents 
was to be imposed, not as an entry fee, but 
to pay for the care and keep of the dogs! 
Still this was not a thing that dog owners 
would have demurred at had there been 
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any comp on sense manifested in the ar- 
ranging of the premium list, but the 
moment that was announced the fate of the 
show was sesled. 

If a business man was seeking to add 
departments to his original business, such 
as a dry goods house taking up the shoe 
business, he would most assuredly follow 
the customs of the annexed trade. It would 
be impossible for any one to imagine that 
he would undertake to sell shoes by the 
yard, for instance. Yet that is exactly what 
was done at St. Louis. They tried to run 
a dog show on a eat show formula. 

The aforesaid business man, when he 
decided to add this new department would 
most undoubtedly have made it his first 
business to secure an efficient person to 
manage the department. No one could for 
a moment imagine 
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stance, is the meaning of this rvle: “Any 
dog winning champion honors in the Ken- 
nel Club or Association by which it is certi- 
fied to the Exposition by reason of prizes 
received at the World’s Fair of 1904 will, 
upon official certifieaticn to the Chief of 
the Department of Live Stock by the 
Kennel Club interested, be given the 
diploma of the Universal Exposi.on setting 
forth the World’s Champion honors.” 
Here is another absurdity: “In order to 
furnish data for such further recognition 
in the way of champion honors as_ the 
various kennel clubs may hereafter decide 
to award to their respective patrons for 
prizes won at the Universal Exposition 
Kennel! Show of 1904, all dogs exiumired in 
each section will be placed by the judge in 
the order of merit from right to left, be- 

ginning on the right 





his getting up a lisi 
of all the kinds of 
shoes in the entire 
world, and announe- 
ing that he would 
have every variety 
on sale. Yet that is 
just what was done 
at St. Louis. Some 
one got up an alpha- 
betieal list of breeds 
of dogs, sone of 
which were to be ob- 
tained only in coun- 
tries where pedigrees 
are unknown, and 
then gravely de- 
manded that these 








with the best and 


rank consecutively 
to the left all other 
animals in the re- 


spective sections.” 
Another specimen is 
as follows: “An ex- 
hibitor will be per- 
mitted to enter and 
present for award 
not more than two 
competitions (sic) in 
each section or ring.” 
Finally, as if the 
infection of stupid 
rules had got abroad, 
the American Kennel 
Club passed a resolv- 








dogs would not be 
accepted as entries 
they werel 
duly registered, the registration require- 


unless 


ments in this eountry ealling for three 
generations of authenticated pedigree 


Seemingly the St. Louis rule makers had 
an idea that dogs were judged by pedigrees, 
and then, to eap the climax, they aceepted 
many entries of unregistered dogs. 
Present day rules governing shows in this 
country, and the various classes in vogue 
at our shows are the result of amendments, 
alterations and changes enacted by experts 
particularly interested in securing the best 
results to those who exhibit and those who 
give exhibitions. Yet at this show, under 
the management of never before 
connected with dog shows, not only were 
a set of perfectly inadequate and in many 
cases grossly absurd rules drawn up for 
the guidance of exhibitors, but the elassifi- 
cation was simply ridiculous. What, for in- 


persons 
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tion undertaking to 
make a record of the 
wins at this show! Sut 
that these wins “shall not count for or 
against a dog” at any kennel club show. 

Seventy-four breeds were provided with 
a similarly divided classification of four 
sections, puppies and one-year-old and over 
for each sex. That made a total of three 
hundred classes in round numbers, and the 
entry finally resulted in the getting together 
of about two hundred dogs, representing 
thirty-six breeds. 

As to the character of the show, we hope 
the Middletown Club managers will not 
feel offended if we rank the St. Louis show 
on a par with theirs. It certainly was no 
better as a whole, and it was just about 
the same size. The management of 
the show was in keeping with everything 
connected with it. Mr. Graham was pre- 
sumably the superintendent, but he franisly 
confessed that they had fixed things so t/iat 
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he could not say his soul was his own. The 
person who had charge of the poultry show 
had been put in control of the dog 
show and had enlisted Dr. Clayton as his 
representative. Dr. Clayton does know 
how to run a show, but what could he do 
with but three inexperienced men to care 
for, feed and water the dogs and keep the 
building clean. The feeding was bad— 
stale bread, soaked in water, and then mixed 
with soup and a modicum of table scrap 
meat and just about half enough for the 
number of dogs. It was not until the morn- 
ing of the third day that a drop of disin- 
fectant was sprinkled in the building! 
Finally there was no money, it being 
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dam of more good Irish terriers than »ny 
bitch in this country, and we recall that 
some six years ago when the late Mr. 
Rodman was looking for a good brood 
bitch we tried to get the Widow for him, 
but she was not for sale. She took us back 
to the olden times, her dam, the little bitch 
Breda Tiny being one that Mr. Mitchell 
Harrison bought from the late “Billy” 
Greham of Belfast. Tiny was a full 
sister to the dam of The Irish Ambassador, 
Mr. Brodie’s great dog that sired Breda 
Mixcr. the dog all the Mixers end Muddlers 
trace to. The Widow was bred here and 
was by the dog Romulus, that was brought 
over to this country about the year 1900. 
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necessary for the accounts to be passed and 
repassed, checked and rechecked for a 
period estimated at three weeks, at the end 
of which time there is a possibility that 
the winners will get their money. St. Louis 
show was a nightmare. 





On the way home from St. Louis we 
dropped off at Galva te renew acquaintance 
with Mr. *~. S. MeClintock, so well-known 
in connec!ion with the Royal Kennels of 
that ilk. Going out to the kennels we were 
shown the iust lifeless body of that sterling 
good Irish terrier old Widow Bedott. We 
last saw her in life in April, when we left 
Red Hills Doetor at Galva to be bred to her, 
and she had a litter though she was then in 
her twelfth year. Widow Bedott was the 


Ile was a son of Dan’! IT, a champion in his 
day and a very nice dog. 


Regarding Irish terriers we see that a 
much needed discussion on the subject of 
type has lately been started. Our judges 
are hopelessly at sea with regard to the 
proper type of dog in this breed, and as 
the Irish Terrier Club has so much money 
on hand it could not invest it to better ad- 
vantage than to send an assorted lot of its 
judges across the Atlantie to find out what 
is the proper sort of dog to win in this 
breed. We speak by the book on this 
subject. 


Mr. Howland, of Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., and formerly of New York, is a 
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man who to our knowledge has owned and 
still has some pointers of the right kind, 
and those wanting a reliably-bred dog could 
not do better than consult him. 


Speaking of pointers, we are led to un- 
derstand that Oregon Jessie II, the bitch we 
mentioned so favorably in connection with 
our spring trip to Seattle and Portland, is, 
as we write, on the way East. We hope 
this is true, for she will be a distinct acqui- 
sition to the breed in the East. As Mr. 
Mortimer says, “Long distance judging is 
not always reliable,” but we shall be sur- 
prised if she does not prove a thorn in 
the flesh of the best we have here. 


It looked of late as if Mr. George C. 
Thomas, Jr., of Philadelphia had begun 
to drop out of English settlers, which was 
disappointing as well as a surprise to us, 
for it was only as late as Wiss-hickon 
show that he was telling us how good 
some of his best looking dogs and their 
progeny were in the field, of a puppy he 
had killed nine or ten snipe over. How- 
ever he was not dead, only taking forty 
winks and he has made a wholesale buy 
of the best Ben Lewis has in his kennels 
to show at Philadelphia. We cannot afford 
to lose such good fanciers as Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Barry and men like them who want 
a good-looking good dog. 


We were delighted to find in our mail 
immediately after returning from St. Louis, 
a breezy little note from Father O’Gorman, 
who had just returned to Gananoque from 
his trip to the other side. We knew from 
Irish advices that he had not found any 
heir-at-law to the king, Celtic Badger, but 
heard rumor of a wonderful bitch puppy 
that he was wanting badly. From his note 
it would seem that he is still wanting her. 
Another returned trans-Atlantic traveller 
is Mr. Woodward, and we are in daily ex- 
pectation—remember that what is written 
for a magazine is not printed the next 
morning—to hear of the return of George 
Thomas with a ship-load of good ones, 
picked up during his three months’ resi- 
dence in England. A nice compliment was 
paid Mr. Thomas in asking him to judge 
fox terriers at Bradford, and he had a 
splendid entry. James Watson. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


Q.—I have a dog who is having some 
trouble with one of his ears. There does 
not seem to be any soreness; that is, none 
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ean be detected by pressing or otherwise 
handling it. The inner ear is not inflamed 
nor hot, and there is no running from it 
and no odor apparent. A veterinary here 
examined him, ‘and said that whatever it 
was, in his opinion it was not canker. I 
had a pointer last season that became af- 
fected in this manner; no external soreness, 
or other symptoms; but he shook his head 
until his ears had slits an inch long in them, 
and he was so restless and suffered so much 
that after several months spent trying to 
eure him I finally shot him. 

A.—Vigorous shaking of the head, and 
thus causing the flaps to crack and bleed, is 
one of the infallible symptoms of canker. 
If you treat for and cure the ailment the 
shaking will be stopped. There was no 
need of killing the other dog. To put him 
out of misery was, of course, the proper 
thing to do, but curing and not killing was 
the remedy. 


Q.—Some time ago I bought a setter 
from a man who claimed the dog was well 
trained and a good bird finder. As the sea- 
son opened I took the dog out to try and 
found him good at rangeing and finding 
game, but very wild and uncontrollable. 
He seems to know what I want him to do, 
but just looks at me from over the shoulder 
and gives me the laugh as he goes as he 
pleases, minding neither whistle nor call. 
What can I do to tame him down? 

A.—Almost every dog gets rough and 
needs brushing up after having nothing to 
do for so long an interval. Get a “ force 
collar ” and work the dog for the start with 
a twenty-foot line. Snub him by stepping 
upon the line (quarter-inch rope) from 
time to time, and at the moment of the or- 
der to “ Charge.” Keep him down while 
you walk all around him, then order “ Up, 
hi on.” This will soon teach him that you 
have him in hand. 


Q.—I have a pointer puppy nearly four 
months old. Have had him in the woods a 
few times and find that he is a natural 
hunter, but, of course, knows nothing of 
discipline. He chases robins and chickens, 
and, in fact, anything that is in sight that 
belongs to the bird family. The only thing 
I have ever seen him point was a cat, or a 
bird after the latter had lit in a tree, but 
not on the ground. Now, is he old enough 
to work on game this season ? 

A.—Fntirely too young to put through 
the course of training and finish for actual 
work on game this season. Taking him out 
to see the “ world,” seek for birds and thus 
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make him ambitious, was the correct thing 
to do. Repeat the visit to the open fre- 
quently, then, when two or three months 
older, in good health, strong and active, put 
the youngster through the course and have 
him ready for work next season. 


Q.—Our shooting begins in this county in 
two months, and by then my puppy will be 
five months old. Do you think it too early 
to commence working with him in the yard 
now and so give him some field experience 
this fall? It will be a whole year before he 
could be taken into the field again and I 
would like very much to use him a little 
this fall. What do you think? 


A.—The puppy is entirely too young to 
work in earnest this fall. It will be well to 
take him out often where birds can be found 
and there let him have his way about it. 
Later on you may get him used to the re- 
port of a gun and gradually get him initi- 
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ated, but real training should be left out of 
the question till next season. 


Q.—I have a pointer that is first class for 
finding and holding a point, but was never 
trained to “ down charge,” consequently he 
moves off after the gun is discharged and 
hunts up another point or seeks dead or 
wounded game. Has been hunted two sea- 
sons. Is he too old to break of this habit? 

A.—No dog is too old to be broken of 
any fault, if properly handled. The fault 
of breaking shot is very common, but is 
easy to overcome. Putting him through a 
course of yard training would fuliy obviate 
the trouble. but if the dog is all right every 
other way, then merely follow the simple 
rules for correcting the fault, which eall 
for the use of a snubbing line when the dog 
rushes in. After he has turned a somer- 


sault at the end of a taut line he will under- 
stand the meaning of “ charge,” and by the 
time he has turned a few more he will obey 
the command. 


Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 





No visit to New York is complete without 
a trip on one of the up-to-date automobiles 
which make daily tours of the interesting 
sections of the great city. The Park Car- 
riage Company, 241 Fifth Avenue, controls 
a number of immense automobiles, which 
ure used for such trips around the city. 
This novel and edueating experience is not 
only of interest to visitors, but would prob- 
ably be found a rare treat by many New 
Yorkers who think themselves well posted. 
The interesting lecture which accompanies 
one of these trips is in itself an education 
eoneerning local history which months of 
reading could not equal. The daily news- 
papers contain full details of time and 
place of start. 


The Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., report a number of remarkable scores 





made during the past fall. The Lefever 
guns are bored to give the maximum 
penetration and most even distribution of 
shot. Send for their 1905 illustrated eata- 
logue, which describes their famous system 
of boring and which contains valuable 
hints for loading and shooting. 


For three generations the Barney & 
Berry skates, made in Springfield, Mass., 
have been associated with the speed and 
figure skating victories of the world. Their 
splendid product has been worn by skaters 
ranging all the way from the tot in kilts to 
the grey-haired veteran. Nothing better 
as to quality of steel, ingenious fastening 
and durable construction is to be had. A 
pair of Barney & Berry’s hockey, racing 
or figure skates forms an_ indispensable 
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Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: | 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 


all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 
See our Exhilits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.. - - - NEW HAVEN. CONN. 





















| part of the decoration of every Christmas liam R. Burkhard Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 





Wild rice—the true sportsman’s delicacy 
—eannot be compared to the ordinary white 
rice commonly used. It has that delicious 
wild game taste and is most nutritious. 
Specially cleaned, roasted and prepared for 
table use, your Christmas dinner, or any 
other dinner, is incomplete without it. 
Wild rice seed is valuable as an atttraetion 
for wild fowls if sown in large quantities 
along the edges of ponds, lakes and 
streams. It can be successfully sown either 
in the winter or spring, but often the best 
results are obtained when sown during the 
fall or winter months. It grows very 
rapidly in one to eight feet of water, ripen- 
ing late in August or early in September. 
In large ponds or lakes it purifies the 
water. For planting in fish ponds it is 
equally desirable. It also does well along 
the shores of marshes, and it makes a good 
hay. This interesting product is being 
marketed in immense quantities by the Wil- 


; tree. Their interesting catalogue is sent on and we suggest correspondence with them 
t+ ‘request. on the subject. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. announce that 
they have opened a warehouse at 1249-51 
North 27th St., Philadelphia, in connection 


with their Philadelphia branch. This 
places the Company in position to fill 
orders more promptly and to keep on 


storage for exhibition a larger number of 
their splendid ears. 

Spratt’s Patent (America) Limited, of 
Newark, N. J., again announces the pub- 
lication of a calendar. Those who have en- 
joyed the daily service of these useful and 
artistic calendars in years past will be 
interested in sending for the 1905 issue. 
It is also announced that this corporation 
has been awarded the contracts to pen, feed 
and otherwise fit up the poultry shows at 
Hackensack, N. J., Dee. 8-10 and Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Dee. 15-17. Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, Director of the New York 
Zoological Park, has been experimenting 
with the Forage Biseuits made by this Com- 
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pany, and finds them remarkably beneficial 
for giraffes, African antelopes and other 
valuable hoofed animals. Bears consider 
them quite a tidbit. 


Sportsmen all over the world look for- 
ward each year to the beautiful art calen- 
dars which are put out by the Du Pont and 
Laflin & Rand Powder companies. Nothing 
more artistic in the way of shooting pic- 
tures are annually distributed. The calen- 
dars for 1905, which will be ready early in 
December, are fifteen by twenty-eight 
inches, and lithographed in from twelve to 
fourteen colors. Copies of these beautiful 
calendars will be sent to all those who send 
ten cents in coin or stamps, mentioning the 
name of the powder which they shoot. 
These requests for calendars shoulfl be ad- 
dressed to the Advertising Bureau, Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar St. or Bu- 
reau of Advertising, E. I. Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington, Del. We would also call 
attention to the Laflin & Rand and Du Pont 
advertisements which appear elsewhere in 
this number. 


Among the handsome and _ interesting 
booklets put out by railroad companies in 
the interests of sportsmen, none offer more 
attractive reading than those describing the 
game country served by the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Ry., the “ Marquette 
Route,” George W. Hibbard, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Marquette, Mich. This road 
serves the wild and picturesque country of 
Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, than 
which no better field for fishing and hunt- 
ing is to be had in America. Large num- 
bers of sportsmen are visiting this territory 
every year, and return with enthusiastic 
stories of game, both fin, fur and feather. 
Send for their booklet on “Deer Stalking” 
and “North Country Fishing and Hunting.” 


Mr. A. H. Funke, of 83 Chambers St., 
New York, representing the Luger auto- 
matic arms, advises us at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair they have received the grand 
prize, showing that these arms are without 
a peer. 


The Canada Atlantic Ry. Co. reports 
from headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., that 
remarkable moose hunting has been had in 
the vicinity of Kippewa, every sportsman 
securing a trophy. The average size of the 
heads was excellent. For splendid scenery 
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and good sport no country on the continent 
offers greater attractions to the big game 
hunter. 


The Mecklenburg Hotel and game 
preserves, situated at Chase City, Virginia, 
is one of the most modern and well equipped 
in the South. The buildings, which were 
completed in the Autumn of 1902, stand 
upon an elevated plateau 535 feet above 
sea level. The view from the hotel is one 
of great beauty, embracing a considerable 
portion of the most picturesque section of 
the state. Spacious, well-kept lawns sur- 
round the house; extensive verandas and 
sun parlors add to the attractiveness and 
comfort of the building. 

In interior arrangements, public and 
private rooms, sanitary and culinary equip- 
ment the most modern methods of comfort, 
health and convenience are employed. 

The climate at Chase City is mild and 
equable, this portion of Virginia answer- 
ing geographically to the southern half of 
Spain and Portugal, and forming an ideal 
winter resort. 

Connected with the Mecklenburg Hotel 
are game preserves of 18,000 acres, where 
deer, quail, turkey, squirrel and rabbit 
are found in abundance, affording oppor- 
tunity for splendid shooting. Fox hunting 
is another specially attractive feature. 

Literature descriptive of the hotel will 
be forwarded on request. 


We would advise every rifle owner to 
write Perry E. Kent, 402 Mary St., Utica, 
N. Y. for particulars of his “Vented 


Muzzle.” He claims that his invention will 
improve your shooting; lessen the recoil of 
your rifle, restore former accuracy, and give 
more penetration. It can easily be put onto 
any rifle, either new or old. 


Baltimore hammerless shotguns are of 
known good quality. They are of good de- 
sign, nice balance and neat finish. Chas. 
J. Godfrey, 4 Warren street, New York, 
has Baltimore guns at attractive prices. 


On your hunting trip don’t be bothered 
with a shaving mug. Take along a Wil- 
liams’ shaving stick; it’s much more con- 
venient. Send to The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn., for booklet “ How to 
Shave.” 











BA 
Geese, Brant and Ducks are the 
armored cruisers of the air. 


U. M. C. Shot Shells 


will stop them. Hard hitting, uniform 
pattern. Ask the old hunters. Descrip- 
tive catalog free. 
Ghe UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
Agency_313:B’way., New York BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Ghe Man Who Knots 


never lets anything come between him and 
the game but aMARLIN. He finds MARLIN 
accuracy a pretty good thing to depend on. 

MARLIN repeaters are made to get the game. 
They take heavy loads and stand hard service. 
They never fail. 

The MARLINS with the ‘‘Special Smokeless Steel”’ 
barrels—using powerful, smokeless loads—are 
the rifles for big game. From the light .30-30— 
tothe heavy .45-70—every calibre has proved 
its wonderful accuracy and value a thousand 
times. 

Hundreds of vivid tales of MARLIN 
prowess are told by ‘“The Men Who Know”’ 
in our Experience Book. It’s worth reading. 

Sent with our catalogue for 3 stamps postage. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


No. } WILLOW STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


_—_ ——— 
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FIRST GENERAL AVERAGE 


At New London, Iowa, Oct. 18, ‘9 and 20 
won by Mr. W. R. Crosby, shooting 


a a Oe 


SMOKELESS 
= ee 








with one run of 100 straight. 

Mr. Wm. Veach of Falls City, Neb., won 2d 
amateur average 

shooting “ Schultze.” 














Good Dog! Good Gun! Good Cartridges! 








These are the foundations 
of success afield. 
Nothing better in the way 
of ammunition than 














A reliable product; not 
eS. i made by a trust. 
~~ . SS Send for particulars to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Ctevetanp, O. 


906-912 Society for Savings Building 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. ad St., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 32t South Fifth St., Springfield, Il. 





AUSTIN 
Cartridges 


LAE | PIE 
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“MODERN 
BREAKING” 


A treatise on the art of training 
and breaking field dogs. Chapters 
on the selection of a young dog, 
training implements required, the 
mistakes of amateurs, introduction 
to game, yard breaking, gun shy- 
ness, the overcoming of faults, con- 
ditioning, and many other points 
important to the education of a 
hunting dog. 


The book is written by an expert 
and cannot fail to be valuable alike 
to the old hunter and the beginner. 


Price, $1.00, prepaid. 
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“CAMP FIRES 


IN THE 


WILDERNESS” 


A little book, brimful of useful 
pointers, to the man who finds 
recreation in the woods and loves 
the rough life of the out-doors. A 
book that tells you where to go, 
what to take, how to select the 
camp equipage, food and camp 
location; how to build a log cabin, 
and a thousand other things a 
camper needs to know. 

You'll find in it all the little 
“kinks” and “wrinkles,” the 
knowledge of which makes camp 
life worth while. 


Price, $1.00, prepaid. 
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“‘Bob-Bob-White” 


No other industry is command- 
ing so much attention just now 
as Quail Culture, and no other 
work gives as practical a treatise 
on the culture as 


“QUAILOLOGY ” 


By H. W. KERR 


It gives scientific description and notes 
on every species from the Bob White to 
European quail; 16 page illustrations 
from live birds; a practical treatise from 
Ato Z in procuring and raising quail; 
letters from breeders; and game laws. 
A valuable work highly commended by 
the Natural History, Sporting and 
Fancier’s Press of the United States. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 
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DON’T WHIP 
THE DOG 


—Even though he may be “ gunshy,” 
unsteady, or disobedient. Most well-bred 
dogs are well-meaning, and their failings 
the result of ignorance or faulty training. 


You can correct these faults if you go 
about it in the right way. The 
‘‘ Amateur Trainer,” by Ed. F. Haber- 
lein, an expert of 30 years’ standing, will 
help you out of your difficulties. 


By following its instructions any dog 
that’s any good can readily be brought 
to the highest state of efficiency in the 
field. The book is invaluable to a dog 
owner. 


jap § $1.00 in Paper 
Price tor in Cloth 
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Bitty: Say, Fatty, just stand still a minute an’ I'll show youse a new stunt. 




















THE HUNTER’S RETURN 











from a day spent in field or forest is a cheerless event if he brings no “‘trophies of the chase’’. Success comes 
with a combination of shooting ability, plentiful game, a good gun and dog, plus perfect ammunition. This last 
essential is the easiest to provide— simply buy 


PETERS FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary kind when the BEST can be had at any wide-awake dealer's. 


New ow pom ay > oe St. The Peters Cartridge Co., CIRCINMATE, 
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Send for 
ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 


ITHACA CUN CO. ° ITHACA, NEW YORK 














DuPONT 
SMOKELESS 


(THE CHAMPION’S POWDER) 








716 STRAIGHT BREAKS 





By Mr. Fred Gilbert of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, at New London, 
Ia., Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 


FIRST AMATEUR AVERAGE es 
: The desirable qualities . 
Won by Mr. Russel Klein, Ps are strongly linked together in 


H & R Revolvers 


< In firearms H & R stands for the best. 
, a H & R Quality means superiority in 
ROT # S H OT me | every detail of design, workmanship 


of Spirit Lake, Iowa. 





and finish. 

FREE — Write for complete de- 

—— — : scriptive Catalog of H & BR Guns 
——— 2 and Revolvers, with prices. 


SMOKELESS || (ge Worcrtinevnss 


es 


























16and 20 gauges as light 
as 54 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 53 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- & 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in pro- 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 













D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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s 
Shooting $ 4 
Jacket 

UARANTEED all wool, seamless, 
elastic, close-fitting, but not Sind- 
ing, comfortable and convenient. 

Designed especially for duck shooters, 
trap shooters, etc., but suitable for all 
outdoor purposes. Must be seen to be 


appreciated. Made only in two colors— 
dead grass and Oxford Gray. 


Send us your address jor one of our Gun Catalogs 


The Hi. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Clean Sweep 


Ballistite 


in the hands of Simon pure amateurs 


WINS 


Every State Event for the Season 
in Indiana. 








Ballistite 


The Standard Dense Powder of the World 


Highest Velocity, Greatest 
Penetration and Pressures 
Lower than Black Powder 











J.H. LAU & CO., Sole Agents 
75 Chambers Street, New York City, N. Y. 


A postal brings “‘Shooting Facts.” 




















The HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


is 


Absolutely Perfect 





Put on any L.C 


. Smith Gun new or old 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Hunter Arms Co. 


FULTON, N. 


wv 
ae 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL 


ia | 


= 
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SHOOTING 


IN THE NORTHWEST? 








BUY YOUR OUTFIT OF 


Kennedy Bros. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
and most 


Robert and 3d Sts. 
The largest 
Sporting Goods House in the world 


complete 





orld 

test 

res 

der Makers of the celebrated 

, || BOYD REVOLVING SEAT 


and SHELL BOX COMBINED 
Send for Catalogue 
Wild Rice for sale, both edible and seed 


N. Y. 
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Is one of the larg- 
‘est and most com- 
plete in the world. 
Everything for 
every kind of 
Sportsman. 




















NEW YORK 


ana 








Newhouse 
Steel Traps 


O you know the Newhouse Trap 
Spring? It has a world wide 
reputation, and is absolutely guar- 

anteed. 


The Newhouse Trap is made in all the 
several 


regular numbers and 
sizes. 


special 





No. 81, one of the Newhouse Specials 
is intended for trapping Skunk and Mink. 
They cannot get free from this trap by 
gnawing off their leg. 





Every Genuine Newhouse Trap 
is stamped 


S. Newhouse 
Oneida Community 
N. Y. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 





Send 25 cents for “‘Trappers’ Guide” by S. Newhouse, 
which describes the habits of animals and best ways 
to catch them. 
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IDEAL 
UNIVERSAL 


in one. 
for it. 





No. 5, for one 
powder, $3.00. 
No. 6, for two 


powders, $4.00. 


Every shooter should have 1. 
Book, 146 pages of information to shooters. 


IDEAL MFG. CO., 25 U St., New Haven, Conn., U. §, 


The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., of San Francisco, Cal., Agents for Pacific Cong! 






Send 3 stamps for Ideal H 


When you write please mention Fiz_tp aNp STREAM. 








You Can See to Shoot 





WITH KING’S PATENT TRIPLE 
BEAD FRONT SIGHT 
because you can change it to suit any condition of 
light weather or background. Three beads, Ivory, 
God and Black. instantly changed and perfectly 
accurate. Ask your dealer, or postpaid for $1.50. 
Circular Free 
D.W.KING, Jr. 
§ 1417 Lawrence St... - Denver, Colo. 

















Amere description cannot do justice to these Mo 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if n 
— a pleased, return them and your money will b 
refunded, 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 


“A” quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.78 
i ad = ‘* Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.2§ 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genwine Moose hide, once seen and used 
you will prefer them te slippers, Men's, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & Stream 


os 


+ 























POWDER! POWDERb; 


All kinds of powder for Rifles, Piste 


and Shot Guns, measured acc 
rately from 1 to145§ grains. 4 different measy 


The latest and best tool. Ask your de, 





is! 


A ~ 
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Wem 
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JOHN PETERS 


TAXIDERMIST 
Successor to C. WALTER 
2325 State St., Chicago, Ill, 





Mounting of heads of all 
species— Birds, Fish, 
Rugs, etc. All work guar- 
anteed.. Give us a trial. 
Prices reasonable. Specimens 
of heads and horns from all parts 
of the world on hand and for 
sale. Six gold medals awarded 
for highest art taxidermy. 





"S Zin One 


lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 
Free samples to those who have not tried it. 
G. W. COLE CO. 

18 Washington Life Bldg. 



































THE UPTHEGROVE SPORTING GOO 


Makers of High Grade Clothing 
VALPARAISO. IND 


vee. THE UPTHEGROVE SPORTING GOODS 


25 Monroe St., Valparaiso, Indiana 


UPTHEGROVE WATERPROOF 


at 

4 | i 10 oz. Waterproof Duck Coat (made to measure) - - $5.00 
+4 . 
= 4 Rainproof Coat (absolutely the best made) to measure 8.00 
= f Less 5% when cash accompanies order, 
2 . ey j aa These coats have silk buttonholes and hand-made silk 
€ \ crow’s feet pocket stays. 
z 7 Crt ne In ordering give: breast, length of sleeve and length 
bees aN J He, AXis of coat measurements, height and weight. 

~ CL oe Ne 


_ 
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measishing “Tackle 
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- $2.78 
s’ 2.2§M@cia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 
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STEEL FF 


CELEBRATED 


@ hha’. 
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yee’ 
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as stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 
We make the !argest line in the world—it includes 
} sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
saders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 
hat apgiers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 






















Df I ~L ‘ ————— 
uvegers Luminous “BRISTOL” CALENDAR 

If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let FOR 1905 
ns know, and we will send you some interesting in- 

ormation. This aren ome calendar will be sent to any address on 

. receipt of ten cents (in silver) to cover cost of mailing. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A, 31 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
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PNEUMATIC tic inwatiay ana 
and “Perfection” pene erat 9 Im proved 


MATTRESSES a a FRONT SIGHT 
a yacht or in camp they Rina pete 





for rifles enables a hunter to shoot just as accur- 
ately when “holding above” his game on account 


beds, life preservers or cushions. They $f Extance, as when firing at posnt Stent: range. 
s : nere’s no stopping to raise the rear sight—no 
' Agel gather vermin, moisture or lose fumbling with screws or springs. Shows plainer 
i shape. than any other in the dusk or dark weather and 
; ° ° gives three accurate shots to one with the ordinary 
Send for price list now f front sight. Price, postpaid, $1.00, from dealers 
; everywhere, or direct from 
' The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. pepr MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 


Cc Gladstone, Michigan, U.S. A. 


3 South Street, New York 











}F 


3.00 
8.00 


50, 

















LEFEVER 


Grand American 
Handicap 
1903 


wargest Target Shoot Ever Held 


= LEFEVER 


Two-Man Team 
Championship of 
Canada 


Largest Canadian Shoot Ever Held 











Send for 
1904 IMustrated Catalogue 


LEFEVER 
guaranteed not to shoot loose 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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a 14 feet 
_>. wide. 


tia. " y end. | 
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Launches,Steam & Sail Yachts / can | 
Kow Boats, Hunting Boats,Canoes. ja des 7, 
Speed, Pieasure, Busizess. | — ee 
RACINE BOATS are the “limit” of perfection, and will . ere caulki 
satisfy the most fastidious. If you havea “‘ Racine”’ there will 
be ‘something doing” at once. Order now for Spring delivery 
at special prices. Our catalog illustrates the truth in detail 


about the best Boats built. Show-rooms in principal Cities 
Address, Racine Boat Mfg. Co. (Box No. 35) Muskegon, Mich 




















OUR LEADER 

20 ft. launch, equipped with o 

new “‘ Speedway ” gasoline mota 
; ware $425.00 


over weeds and snags; or to dive into deep water by reversing Send ten cent stamp for new catalogue of 

itendforend. Willkeep baicton surface atendof 300ft. of line. 

Absolutely prevents twisting of line. Never fails. Made of AUTO BOATS 

aluminum, in two sizes, No. 1, size of cut; No. 2, 4 in. longer. 
THE TURN-A-FROG GAS ENGINE & POWER co., and 

Will instantly right a -~ CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidate 


f i : : : 
mag US Che water Morris Heights, New York City 


F 









A guide to beattached in 
front of all kinds of moving 
bait, live orartificialL The fins 
do the work, causing it to always 





















sie ty each, Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
H. R. STEWART A CO., 985 First Nat’! Bank, Chicago. Chicago Office. 1409 Michigan Ave. 


every owner of a shot gun to write for ou 
free booklet - ° ° 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., London, O. 


se SW Fo) | Un 
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te 


hare WelllY.7\ haa e) elt) VEh a 2 
2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years. 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. .  ° 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes. kt 
BOOKLETS MAILED FREE , Ri 
TALS ¥ 
NE GLY CUB i 
STANDARD METAL GOODS 
(@) (o} ole) — oe 
MANU FACTUS 
Bird and Animal Cages, int 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN — Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 
198-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO, New Haven CONN 
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14 feet long, 36 inches 
wide, Air chamber each 
end, Can 
not leak. 
Can not 
sink. 

Practically 
indestructibie. No 

caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs, 










A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. MULLINS “Get THERE” STEEL DUCK BOAT 






Price, with seat, oars 
paddle and siat ‘D_t- 


tom, com- 
plete and 


crated. 


$20.00 


Write for booklet 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 

















bod F ishing Tackle 


In addition to the very 

















7 complete line of Rods 
manufactured by us, we 
olidat are in position to quote 
y very attractive prices on 
all tackle .°. °.” .% 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
r ou 


Zlark-Horrocks Zo. 
UTICA, N. Y. 














We can 
Mounting a teach you 
Wild-Cat, how. 
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LEARN TAXIDERMY BY MAIL. | 
Sportsmen! Why Not Mount Your Own Trophies? 


During the Shooting Season you will secure many fine 
birds and animals. Mount them for your home and den. 
Save taxidermists’ bills. Enjoy your spare time and 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME. 

IT PAYS. Hundreds of leading sportsmen have taken 
our course, and are paying all gun and sporting expenses 
by selling their mounted specimens and doing work for 
others. You can doas well. If you want the most profit- 
able of all “side lines,” LEARN TAXIDERMY. We can 
teach you BY MAIL. Our rates are reasonable and we 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEE SUCCESS. Endorsed by 
all sporting magazines in America. 

IF YOU ARE A HUNTER, angler, or nature lover, you 
will be interested in OUR NEW CATALOG. It’s yours 
for the asking. Write for one to-day. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
Suite 73, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
The Only School of Taxidermy in the World. 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 





| Send for Circular of Special Indian Model. 











: B. N. Mo. , Veaszie, Me. 
L €az 





‘Rocky Mountain Tours 


| Iarrahge tours through the whole of the Rocky Moun. 
tain Country either for hunting, fishing, mountain von ryra| 
or pleasure. Competent guides, good saddle horses an 
thorough camp equipment provided. Splendid opportunity 
for amateur photographers, prospectors, health seekers. 
i Full information with Prices freely given. 
No party too small, none too large. 


| ¥. H. McGOWAN, Chief Guide, Boise, Idahe 





C. WALTER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Horn and Hoof 
# Novellies ~ 


COLLECTOR IN SPECIMENS 
FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 
Dealer in GAME HEADS 
Mounting of Horns of Every Description 
(Hunting or Fox Horns) a Specialty 














2346 Webeash Avenue, - Chicago” 











259 to 265 ELM STREET, 





WwW. C. KAEMPFER, TAXIDtLRMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. 


First Class Work Guaranteed. Write Us for Estimates, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CUTTING ICE—Continued. 





Foist youse goes round in a circle about siw times, and 











Club 


ocktails 


| the lub 
TING 


(ocktaileg 





TAXIDERMISTS and FURRIERS 


FURand CURIO DEALERS 
“4 ws Fro WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








» : Every description of work in our line done to order 
A Club Cocktail is the most delicious dnnk We carry a full line of Ladies’ Furs, and will be pleased to 


> ° send you anything you may wish in this line C. O. D , with 
in the world — and the best cocktail. privilege of examination. Give usa trialon making up your Furs. 


. « Fs ‘ J d A mounted Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep head, Bear, 
Fine liquors — scientific blending an proper Lion, Wolf, or Fox head, or a Fur Lap robe, the warmest and 
aging make a Club Cocktail the delightful pest robe one can get, ora handsome Lion, Bear, Wolf, Wild 

» a ae at, or Fox Rug, ora nice Fur Muff, Boa or Scarf, makes @ 
drink it iste | poe tag and always welcome Christmas present, or a pair of 

r ? Indian Moccasins. All Work Guaranteed Moth Proof. 

Just strain through ice and serve. We have ourown Tannery. All kinds of tanning done to 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors ae. Highest prices paid for raw furs, Taxidermists’ sup- 

ies 

Hartford New York London “ 


McFADDEN & SON “B.” 1632 Champa St. 


DENVER, COLO.§ 
— 
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POND: 
EXTRACT 


Ditberates,. limbers and * 


supples the muscles, 


| am Sy takes out all stiffness and 


soreness, gives quick- 


h Zi; ness, activity, flexibility 
JO n Mac itos and stretching power. 
Also strengthens, tones, 
dite Toffee ie n invigorates the muscles. 

4 Used by allathletes. See 


directions with bottle. 





Copyright, 1904, John Mackintosh, New York. , it 
Sold only in seal rottles 


e +] y under vuff wrapper 
Mackintosh’s Toffee Accept no _Sabetitut 
the Pure and Delicious Ry = 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales ofmy Toffee in this country and in England (the 
home of Mackintosh’s Toffee) have made it the great international 
candy, Itisabs slute ly pure and wholesome, and the best can¢ dy ever 
orchildren, I want to caution you against inferior imitation 

Be sure that you get the original * *Mackintosh’s 

our dealer, and if he cannc * su ply you send me Ten 

ips fora sample package; or $1.60 for a 4-lb. Family 

rdea ler first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. $4 78 Hudson St., N. Y¥. 














A ‘Likly Gi Ut 


_ of Trunk or | besides 
a mee = being of a. useful and dur- 


~~ able character, allows to 
Two Story the giver every opportunt- 
a ty for the expression of Te pocneeter om 
: < ay 


taste and refinement: 





: This 

.  Soid by most. dealers. or may. - trade-mark 

ERS . - ‘d : ; on every 
be ordered direct from factory plese. 


@ z ’. Catalogue sent on request. 


ased to 
», with 
ir Furs. 
, Bear, 
est and 
f, Wild 
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pair of 


one to 


s’ sup- Jack Knife 
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TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLI 


ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F: 6.8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID L 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Phot 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture ay 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is abog 
double that of the entire objective, m 
be used as a landscape -lens. 
















































Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:54 


Extra Rapid, Apochromati 


This type of lens is a Special Objective } 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plan 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studia 
the best camera in the market to- Proj ection, Three-color Process, Telephot 









Ask your dealer to show you 


; 1° graphy; also Landscape and Architectur 
day, for both plates and film. If Views, and for all purposes not requiring 
he does, it will be a “Century. very wide angle of view. 


as: Sitetindes nina A complete catalogue of all Goerz many 
e It Models have a evolving p 
be adie mercial Pages! pant te factures will be sent free on application. 

| 


RC Nt a te C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
TYPEWRITERS MAKE’ 


Complete Catalog free for the asking. - 

Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New Y 

CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Cir 
All makes standard 

machines bought, sold, 


=. C.: Paris. 22 Rue de 1l’Entrenot 
rented, repaired or 
exchanged. 
Remington No.2 $20te Si 
Remingion No.6 40 to 6) 
Smith Premier No.1 20 to $3 
Smith Premier No.2 40to @ 










































Yost No.1 $20to 35 Yost No.4 35to # 
Underwood No. | 40 to 55 Underwood No.4 50to & 
Some low-priced SPECIALS. 
Bar Lock $10 & up Blickensderfer $I5&@ 
Dougherty 10 & up Franklin 15& 
GC Ch e ideal Hammond Pye ena bee 
Caligraph u unson r 
ameras for ristmas Orher standard m: chines 1 at proportionate prices. 


A. HACKER, 194 ae ee ag Be YORE 
FREE DELIVERY 


of a Folding Pocket Tourist, daylight 
loading, film Camera, size 81-2 x3 14 
loaded with an Eastman Cartridge 
Special price $8.00. 

Agents for the Buckeye and Pod 4 
Cameras. Don't fail to send for Bar 
gain List and Catalogue, mailed free. 


New York Camera Exchange j 
Pept. 8. 114 Fulten St., N.¥. 7 





DON’T PAY 
FANCY PRICES! 











We can sell you new, fresh phot aeeeete supplies 
and makes of Cameras and Lenses at 


GREAT SAVING! 
We buy and exchange. 
Films developed, any size, 5c roll. 
LOWEST PRICES ON 
BROMIDE ENLARGING 









If you want 
to learn how tc 
take and make good 
pictures and stop wasting 
material you should send for our new 
booklet ‘Photographic Success.’ For a 
postal card its yours. 
Rochester Correspondence School of Photograph. 
P. O. Box, No. 518B Rochester, N. Y. 





SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST 






















NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 49 West 28th Street 
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The New No. 2 


Folding Brownie 


More of a camera than has ever before 
been offered at the price. Good enough to 
satisfy grown people—simple enough for 


the children. A Christmas delight to either. 


Has automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, meniscus lens, automatic focusing 
device, reversible finder, two tripod sockets. Uses daylight film cartridges for 6 
exposures, 2144 x 34 inches. 


BROWNIES, $1, $2, $5. KODAKS, $5 To $97. DEVELOPING MACHINES, §2 To $10. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues fr ce atthe Rochester N Y 


dealers or by mail, 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano’”’ 











From the Factory We make 


‘ the Wing 

at Wholesale Price Piano and 
sell it our- 

selves. It goesdirect from our maps 
toyourhome. Wedonot employ any 
agents or salesmen, and do not sell 
through dealers or retail stores. When 
you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 
actual cost of making it and our one 
small wholesale profit, 


This profit is small be- 
Save from cause we sell thousands 


$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 
than from twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to 
$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 

We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 


EASY MONTHLY ship or material, 
PAYMENTS 











In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We refer to 


over 36,000 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


Pro ninent Purchasers of our pianos include Gov, 


Sayers of Texas, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R, Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’ s 
Uusical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
age those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
srominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra 

= ers throughout the United States, 


You Need This Book it yf a aren to buy a piano, 


—not a eata!- —_ 


Ihe WING PIAN 





ke ha ee 45 Styles to Select from! 










































pense to you, 
Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workm 


imitat rfectly the t f th doli 
Instrumental Attachment mitates perfe a e tones o e¢ mandolin, gut@ 


harp, zither and banjo, 


makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully 

will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship @ 

finish; will tell you how to know good from bad, It@ 
scribes the m: iterlals used ; gives pictures of all the differel 
pers, and tells how they Should be made and put togethe 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, It conta 
one hundred and sixteen large pages, and is 1m 
“* The Book of Complete Information A 
Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing to buy 
piano, Write for it, 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, | 






Wing Organs are sold under the same guarantee 


Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any 
of the United States, freight vaid in advance by us, wit 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent 
request, f 








WING Q SON 


350-362 West Thirteenth Street, New York | 


1869>—THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR—10904 
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Iam arranging a series of 
Personally Conducted Excursions to 


California 


for the winter season, three times a 





week, in, tourist Pullmans, over the 


Santa Fe. 


The cost will be much less than for 
highest-class service, yet every necessary 
travel comfort is yours. 


fee Why not take that long ~ deferred 


olin, gutta 


California trip now? You will be sur- 


‘arefully, 

inship @ 

ad, i@ b d 

ve differe may De made. 


it togethe 


it contail 
Is 1 
in Tourist Pullmans are carried on first-class fast 


2 
g to buy 


xperts, prised to learn for how little money it 


trains, and are nearly as nice as the standard sleepers. 
— A special tourist manager in charge. 
“te Santa Fe All the Way from Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco, 
through Southwest Land of Enchantment. 


I will furnish full details on request. Address 


W. J. Black, Gen. Pass. Agt., Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


ee mm 
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Hully Gee, I forgot that I just sharpened me skates. 





Chafing and all 





BORATED TALCUM 


§ ta Powder 


Beautifies an = 

ves 
on. A posi noel a 
skin 9 
ace on every box, Be 


» Sample free 


GERHARD MENNEN Co, Newark, ©. 
4 


w= * Motinen's Violet Taleum ‘zee 








ENNEN’S 






Sold ever abit re, oF 

















Reliable Pocket 
Search Light 


It matters not where you are. In Forest, Farm, Stables or 
Home; simply PRESS THE BUTTON and you have an in- 
stant bright light. The P € rfection of Modern Inventions; an 
“ Electric lighting plant’’ right in your pocket. No wires, 
smoke, oil or heat Inv aluab! e for hunting, fishing, farmers, 
in fact toeveryone. Can't be blown out by wind or rain. No 
danger of fire. Should be in every household. Carry itin your 
pocket or keep it under ee and you will always have 

‘a friend in need"’ where darkness means danger and light 
means safety. 

Price, prepaid, complete with battery, &2.00 

(like illustration) 
Smaller size flat pocket shape 
Style B ‘Complete with Battery, #1.00 








StyleA - 1.25 
Think what this may mean to you and order at once. 
Complete catalog of electrical novelties mailed free. Agents 


can make nice incomes selling our electric novelties, pocket 
lamps, necktie pins, etc. Write to-day for terms. The world's 
headquarters for electrical novelties. 


HENRY R. GRACE NOVELTY AND 
SUPPLY CO. 
A 35 West 2ist St. New York, N. Y. 
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Game Preserves 
COME HERE FOR SPORT 


Deer, Quail, Squirrel and Rabbit in abundance. Fox hunting a 
special feature. Riding, Driving. Splendid golf course. 


CHASE CITY, VIRGINIA 


is the most modern and best equipped hotel in the South. Steam heat, 
electric lights in each room. Location and surroundings unsurpassed. 
Ideal climate, Service and cuisine maintained upon the highest 
standard. Moderate terms. Club house connected. The Hydriatic 
Department embraces all approved bath systems. Designed by Dr. 
Simon Baruch of New York City. Chase City is on the Southern 
Ry., three hours from Richmond. Through trains from all 
northern points. ho 


W.-ite for illustrated booklet and other information. 


THE MECKLENBURG MINERAL SPRINGS CO. 
Chase City, Va. 























A CORNER OF THE OFFICE. 

There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known requisite 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residentiai Back 
Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes by 
electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ‘* A dinner at the 
Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful illustrated 
booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 8. AMER, ager. 


— ey 
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GUNNING 
GROUNDS 


DISMAL SWAMP 
CHESAPEAKE BAY and 
JAMES RIVER, VIRGINIA 








WEST VIRGINIA 


CURRITUCK, ALBEMARLE and 
PAMLICO SOUNDS and 
ROANOKE ISLAND, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


can be easily reached by the 


Old Dominion 
Line 


ailing every week-day from Pier 26, North River, foot of 


Beach St., New York, at 3 p. m. 


DOGS, ON CHAIN, CARRIED FREE, WHEN 
ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR OWNERS 


Zonnections made at Norfolk and Richmond for all points 
South and Southwest. Through tickets and baggage checks. 
H. B. WALKER, Vice-President and T. M. 
J.J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 
General Offices: 81-85 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 





Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA 


Oregon, Washington 
and Mexico 
VIA THE 


New York Centra! 
Lines 


Will move at frequent intervals in 
December, January, February,March 
and May. 

For particulars, inquire of ticket 
agents of the New York Central 
Lines, or enclose a two-cent stamp 
for a copy of ‘* America’s Winter 
Resorts,’’ to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 

















CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY, 


THE RHINE, THE ALPS AND 
THE BATTLEFIELD LINE.’* 





HANDSOME VESTIBULED TRAINS OF Day COACHES, 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS, DINING CARS AND OBSERVA- 
TION FARLOR CARS, ALL OF THE LATEST PATTERN, 


--BETWEEN.. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE 
ST. LOUIS ano CHICAGO 














Most Picturesave ano Historic REGion 





or America 


FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, ADORESS 
H. W. FULLER 
GENERAL PASGGENGER AGENT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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FALLING HAIR > 

BALDNES ABSOLUTELY 

CURED 

There {fs but one way to tell the reason 
of baldness and falling hair, and that is by 
a microscopic examination of the hair itself. 
The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it 
can be intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your disease 
is like taking medicine without knowing 
what you are trying tocure. Senda few 
fallen hairs from your combings, to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, 
who will send you absolutely free a diagno- 
sis of your case,a booklet on care of the 
hair and scalp,and a sample box of the 
remedy which he will prepare specially for 
you. . on ac cr anc ed oo to-day. 


ROF. J, H. 
200 McViekor 3 Theatre! Blige Chicago, 



















SO simple one lever controls it. So safe 

one hand is sufficient. Gentle as a 
kitten yet has 1 h.p. per 100 Ibs. weight. 
Beautiful, distinctive, superb. Get our 
leaflets. 





















DURYEA POWER Co. 
ELMER ST. so READING, PENA. 























SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is called to the New Premium 
which the publishers are offering 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Announcement will be found 
on one of the last pages. 


















BRADLEY’S ANTI-RUST ROPES! 


For SHOT GUNS, RIFLES and REVOLVE RS They cannot rust or pit if these ropes 
are used. No more worrying to keep your fir arms in perfect condition, Sent postpaid 
$1 per set for Shot Guns ; soc. for Rifles ; 25¢. for p Revelves s. Give gauge and length 
of barrel. Send for circular giving full particular 


BRADLEY'S SHOT GUN SIGHT 


Makes wing shooting easy and certain. Scores greatly increased at trap and in field 
Price, postpaid, socents. Send for circular 


Address C. L. BRADLEY, Crarxsvitte, Tenn, 




















MOTOR BOAT AND SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 21 TO MARCH 9, 1905 
Address, J. A. H. DRESSEL, General Manager, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. | 
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A Five-Volume Encyclopedia FREE 
4 oT by a five years’ subscription 


FOR ONE YEAR 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over Three Thousand Pages 
FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 
Gold Lettering 
Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 





A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


ready for constant reference. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN or THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. 


CENTURY HOME and THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year. 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA ARE SENT BY EXPRESS. THE CHARGES CAN BE PAID BY THE 
RECEIVER. IF YOU WISH THEM BY MAIL, SEND 80 CENTS FOR POSTAGF, 


ADDRESS: THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 





to THE COSMOPOLITAN. | 


For G2. 50 cosmororrran 
















! 
| 
} 


The One Comprehensive Encyclopedia in such formas to be kept ona desk | 


No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without These Five Volumes, 
SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER TO THE COSMC- | 
POLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including one year’s subscription to either | 


For $3.00 you can have the Encyclopedia and both THE TWENTIETH 
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Quail Shooting 


at the GAME PRESERVE of the 


Hotel Chamberlin 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


DUCKS—WILD TURKEY—QUAIL exist in 
great numbers on the Chamberlin Game Preserve, 
which is maintained for the exclusive use of guests 
of the hotel. Open season Nov. z. 











Rooklet, “Shooting in the Old Dominion," sent on 
request. (Geo. F, Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va 


\ 








We Want Agents 


0 


There are two things 

















you cannot do, if you 


for the 


LIVER 


| Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are not at present rep- 
resented. An agency for this progressive and up-to- 
date typewriter carries with it a dignified and profitable 
position for high class men. We aid our agents to 
achieve success and extend their field as their develop- 
ment warrants. We seek to make it worth while for 
good men to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 
able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 
tion with other business in some localities. 

Ifyou arethe kind of man we are seeking, we will 
enter into details by 
correspondence on re- 
ceipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co., 
143 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 


Foreign Office 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 


use the 


DIAMOND 
RAZOR 
GUARD | 


(1.) You cannot cut yourself, 








(2.) You cannot get along without it. 


THIRTY CENTS 


Ge RICHTER CO. 


302 East 9TH STREET New Yor«x 
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FISHING ’ HUNTING 


in Michigan 


A booklet of information for the guidance 
of fishermen and hunters in the best 


TROUT FISHING and 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 


Territory in the United States. 

Send this coupon with your name and 
address plainly printed thereon, to H. F. 
MOELLER, G P.A,, Pere Marquette Railroad, 
Detroit, Mich., and booklet will be mailed 
post free. 



























3 _ et Peseta 
Are You Coming to St. Louis? 


The Crowning Events of the Fair 
Take Place During Oct. and Nov. 
Don’t Experiment—Engage Rooms at the 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


A Permanent Hotel Overlooking the Fair. 
RATES $2,00 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
Write to W. F. WILLIAMSON, Manager. 













































































THE 
yo Of MO i. 
1905 
GYPSY 
GIRL 


Copyright, 1904, by the 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co, 


c ART 
Fencing” and **Cow-Boy” 

Girl Art Calendars. CALENDAR> 
Five SHEETS, Eacu 10X15 IncouEs 


SEND 25 CTS. 


Sequel to the famous 


with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
ment, to GEO. ]. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618 CHICAGO, ILL. 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four graceful 
poses in colors, unmarred by advertisements and seady for 
framing. 




















Please send Fishing and Hunting 
To 
BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 
Address 
ah x: The Wine says the rest :: 
Ss 
; ‘6 ” 
. |THE ONLY Way Hotel Belleciaire 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
: ST. LOUIS Broadway and 77th Street, 
KANSAS CITY New York. 
AND 
5: PEORIA Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
Handsomest, most and West 130th St. 
luxurious trains in the Cars pass the 
world; completely door. 
rock-ballasted road- Luxurious rooms 
bed, no dust, no dirt, for permanent 
‘ no smoke, no cinders. and transient 


guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 
Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 
“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 


bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 
TRANSIENT RATES: 

One Room, with bath.................. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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; dealers in every city to sell the than 
+ 7” Unit Sec- 
“COUFFIELD’ ‘ 30 








ERVO USNE S S Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 











This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by Physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effective treatment 
© known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are 
the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce, therefore we cannot 


offer free samples. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR Per Box 


by Sealed Mail No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: e Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my 


own person and received much benefit, so 1 will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as yo ou 
can by express prepaid for that amount, unti! we can get it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what | have been in sear 
for many years. I am prescribing your Hypo phosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased withthe preparation. Yourssincerely, Dr T.J. WE St. 


know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility —ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York 


Bent for teve treaiiee, Winchester & Co., Chemists, S-614 Beekman Bldg., New York 


securely sealed 


| FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES Established 1868 





The Fishes of North America The Sportsmen’s Library 


By W. C. HARRIS Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
In two volumes, Edition de Luxe form. Containing 40 Colored In ten volumes; treating on the Deer, Bear and Big Game 
Plates (each 12x19 in.) and 250 illustrations. Their Habits, Hunting; Wildfowl, the Shore Birds, Guns, Ammunition and 
Habitat, Modes of Capture, etc. Send for descriptive circular. Fishing Tackle. Trouts, Salmon, Bass, and the Big Game 
The most elaborate work on the subject ever issued. Fishes. Send for descriptive circular. 


Address, H. R. HARRIS, Agent, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.  P- 0. Box 127 





Is the best time to install a new system of letter-filing, as that is the usual 
time for transferring. The “ Couffield’”’ Vertical System of handling cor- 
respondence has proven itself to be the most modern, practical, economical 
and labor-saving filing device on the market. The “ Couffield’’ System 
has been a boon to thousands of business houses ‘~ every part of the United 
States, as well as throughout the world. 


“COUFFIEL LT)” 


GRAND Rapios.MicH. USA 


Cabinets are of unit sectiona/ construction—you add as required. You 
can start with as little as a one-drawer section for 3 x 5 cards and build up 
toa large system—an exclusive feature of the ‘‘Couffield”’ cabinets. Now 
is the time to place your order to be sure of the goods reaching you on time, 
as freight delivery is uncertain. A request on your business letter-head 
will bring our illustrated catalog ‘** A-66. 


“ Couffield Pays the Freight” 
H. L, COUFFIELD CO., 254 0 St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Unit Sectional Files and Card Systems 


More 








We want reliable, energetic 


tional Files 
and Card System—the fast- Differ- 
est-selling office line on the] ent 
market. To such we can S 
e€c- 
make favorable terms. 2 
tions 





Write now! 








Don’t tear out, 
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take all the risk. 
money is due us. 


volume, entitled 
sent absolutely free, 
To secure the free 























Upon receipt of your 
148-page illustrated book. 


AN EDUCATION ON CREDIT 


Let me help you 
double your salary. 
You can insure a 
larger income by 


learning a_ profession 
by mail. I offer 
courses in Electrical 
Engineering, Illustrat 
ing, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Correspondence, 
Proofreading, Adver 
tising, Showcard 
Writing, Stenography, 
Sookkeeping and the 
English Branches. 

I will trust you for 
the tuition. My Di- 
rectors have voted to 


issue Credit Scholar- 
ships in order 
that ambitious 


people who can 
ill-afford to pay 
a cash fee of 
$40.00 may begin 
at once the study 
of their chosen 
profession. The 


only immediate expense is a small sum of oneedollar. 
I guarantee satisfaction or lose the remainder. I 
You decide whether 
We employ no collectors. 
address I shall send you a 
This helpful, 
“Struggles with the World,” will be 
carriage 
book 
mention the profession in which you are interested 
and write me at once—NOW 


ALT F. CLARK 


Correspondence Institute of America, 


or not the 


instructive 


charges prepaid. 
and credit scholarship, 


’—before you forget it. 


3ox 929, Scranton, Pa. 











The 
Willard 
Clock 
Company 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y, 


II So. Hamilton St. 


Invite attention to 
their unique and re- 
fined 
PARLIAMENT” 
CLOCK, 
in accompanying 
picture. 
direct from our shop. 


“ACT OF 
as shown 


Shipped 


Price, $40 








We also make 


DEN CLOCKS 


in the 


Mission Style 
with 
cases 
dials. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


hand-made 
and copper 




















- 
Head 4 
in twe 





Oil Cok 








brows and eyelashes, 
its natural color, 
Medical 


‘“‘I Grow Hair” 


To Prove It, I Send a Trial Package Free 
by Mail 





Before and After Using This Magic Compound 


It actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes dandruff 
and quickly restores luxuriant growth to shining scalps, 
and quickly restores gray or faded hair to 
Send your name 
Foso Bldg., Cincinnati, 


Dispensary, 2655 


Free trial package, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to cover postage, 
Write to-day, 


and address to the 
Ohio, 


eye- 


Altenheim 
for a 





titic 


age 


REDUCE 
YOUR FAT 


TRIAL BOX FREE. 

_ No dieting, exercise or exertion 
is necessary, 
Obesity 
work. 
times better the first day you tr 
this wonderful home food. Send 
your nameandaddress 

to-day to Prof. 
894 Kellogg Bldg., 
Mich., and receive the trial pack 
in plain wrapper free by 
return mail. 


My natural, scien 
Food does all the 
You will feel a hundre 


no money 
J. Kellogg, 
Battle Creek, 





pte t Waste 
Your Money 


TYPEWKITER BARGAINS ye \Nistaxe 


THE CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 
Oldest Exchange tn the World (Established 1881.) 
Supply all standard makes of typewriters at from $15 to S50; 


with 


combination. 


written 
Densmores, Hammonds 
Franklins, Blickensder 
ject to examination and tria 
Also exchange 
writer line at reduced prices. 
Send for particulars and prices. 


guarantee; 


rent and do rep: airing. 


Remingtons, Smith- Premiers, 

and others a 

~ tony and others $1 We ship sub- 
Send for “Special Bargain list.’ 


#25; Caligraphs, 


Everything in the type 


Not connected with any trust of 


SPECIAL PRices TO THE CLERGY 



















BE A BUSINESS EXPERT 


This is an age of business, and big salaries are paid 
those who can do business work well. 


of these branches by mail through the I. C. S. system; 


book-keeping, stenography, modern office methods, letter 
and advertising. 
State position you want. 


INTERNAT. CO“RES. SCHUOLS, B.x 1350 B, Scranton, Pa. 


writing, commercial law 
terms easy. 


Prices 


You can | poon any 


low, 





prises 


Great fakes likewise. 


MONTHS FREE 


If you are interested in any kind of inv og & 


Minng, Plantation, 


Mortgages, etc., send us 


we will send you The 
months free of charge 


Knowledge is power. 


Get posted before investing. 


Industrial, Lands, Stocks, Bonds, 

your name and address ané 
nvestor’s Review for thre 
A journal of advice for investors 
Gives latest and most reliable information concerning new enter 
Great opportunities come and go 


Write to-day. | 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1605 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“~ 
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Make 
o Mistake 


ray, N. ¥. 


0 $50; 
»miers, 
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ship sub- 
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he type 
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E Vil Colors. 





Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 


js the oldest 2nd most reliable Bureau of Press Clippings. 
The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late Henry 

Romeike, reads, through its hundreds of employees, every 
newspaper and periodical of importance in the United 
States and Canada, and through the European branches all 
the leading papers published in the civilized Globe. 
We read and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be, or in what part of the world it may appear. Clippings 
collected from these thousands of papers are mailed to our 
subscribers day by day, 

rcular, terms, etc. 

NRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 


ON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
don, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Sydney 



















LEATHER SKINS. 


BEAUTIFUL VELVET Aptos, high- $] .50 
est grade. Plain Skins, all colors 
ASUPERB L IFESIZEINDIAN HEAD $3 99 


on noee rr a nedaeseusuanabin 
INDIA EAD PILLOW 8S, Leather $4 00 
back aad irront, long fringes. pesaensesecs ¥ 
These Heads are genuine Oil Paintings, done by high salaried 


artists, and cannot be duplicated elsewhere under $15.00. suit- 
able for Dens, Table Covers, Wall Decorations, ete, Sent ary 
where, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. Write for Catalogue. 
Skins average 4 ft. LEATHER GOODS ECIALTY C0., 
iong by 3 ft. wide. 21 West 23d St., New York. 


Head done 
in twelve 











BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 





:: The Wine says the rest :: 








“A merciful man 
is merciful to his 
face.”’ He uses 
Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold everywhere. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 











$3.00 for ONE DOLLAR 


Build the stepping-stones of 
your life, not with medicine 
but with 






Prof. William’s Apparatus 
HEALTH and STRENGTH for young and 


old and how to obtain it. 

Why pay $10.00 to $20 oo for a home course of 
physical culture when we will send you our 
system, one complete course of HOME PHYSI- 
CAL CULTURE and Prof. William's im- 
proved exerciser, which develops the chest and 
gives beauty and form to the body, complete 
on receipt of one dollar: Money order or 
stamps. 


THE NORMAN MFG. CO., 194 Broadway, New York 











Does This 
Interest You 


ANGLING 
FISH CULTURE 


(Commercial, Game and Ornamental) 


FISH FARMING and 
WATER GARDENING 


are subjects that are completely and 
interestingly covered in the attractive 
illustrated inonthly magazine 


American 
FishCulturist 


E, N. CARTER, Editor and Publisher 
St, Johnsbury, Vermont 














(Sample Copy) 




















Half a Man 
Half a Salary 


The half-sized salary goes to the man 
who has but half developed his abilities. If 
you are earning but half what you need, we 


can qualify you for promotion in your pre- 
sent work or prepare you fora more con- 
genial position and better salary. We are 
doing it right in your own district every day 
for others, to whom we can refer you. The 
accounts of the rise of some of our students 
read like romance. Many have risen from 
the lowest to the highest positions in their 
calling. 

We teach Engineering in all its branches; 
Architecture; Mechanical Drafting; Ad Wri- 
ting; Show-Card Writing; Window Dressing; 
Illustrating; Ornamental Designing; Bookkeep- 
ing; Stenography; Etc. 

Write today, stating which Course in- 
terests you. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1350, Scranton, Pa. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


Advertiscments under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No adver- 
tisement accepted under 50c. 








AVOID THE OLD RUT FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS.— 

Get a handsome snowy owl for $8, $10 or $12; or a 
great horned owl for $6; a prairie chicken, S. T. grouse 
or teal, either standing or as “ dead game,” $3.50; Pairs 
on same “ rock” base, $7; eagle, $15; bird fire screen, 
$12, $15 and $18; jack rabbit and three grouse in bunch, 

‘dead ” game, $15; peacock, wings and tail spread, $18; 
deer head, $10, $12 and $15; coyote rug, with head, 
$7.50; other fur rugs, $10 and up; Indian moccasins, 
full size, scc. to $2.50; ladies’ beaded belts, $1 to $1.50; 
purses, 35c. to $1; hand bags, full beaded, 75c. to $2.50; 
stone head war clubs, $1 to $2; necklaces of hoofs, $r 
to $2; war rattles, very odd, 75c., $1 and $1.25; hunting 
bow and 5 iron-pointed arrows in handsomely beaded 
quiver and bow case, $5 to $6; dance shield, $2. Send 
2c. stamp for catalogue. J. D. Allen, Taxidermist, 
Mandan, N. D. 





FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel dog; good retriever. 

Chesapeake Bay dog pups, August 8, 1904. English 
setters and pups. Edward Edmunds, 1143 Randolph 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. ai 





FOR CHRISTMAS—King Charles, Ruby and Blenheim 
puppies of purest breeding. Prices right. Blanchard, 
30 North Byron Avenue, Brockton, Mass. 





50 BEAGLES—AIl ages. The sort to hunt, breed or 
show. Debonair Pack, Gloversville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—New phonograph, 36-inch horn, with rack. 
36 latest records. All Edison records. Will sell for 
$30. Address Chalmer W. Shattuck, Mt. Sunapee, N. H. 





FOR SALE—A fine English setter brood bitch; full 

pedigree; register, 79,113; dam, Ruby III; sire, "Budd 
II. Address J. M. Dunkle, Stoneham, Warren County, 
ra 





WANTED—A working gamekeeper, by a club of long 
standing; applicant must be experienced in rearing of 

pheasants, quail, etc. References required. Liberal com- 

pensation. Address Preserve, care Field and Stream. 





FOR SALE—Registered English setter bitch, two years 
old; well broke. H. S. Rinehart, Baltic, Ohio. 





DR. YOUNG—Breeder and importer of pheasants, 

fancy pigeons, Belgian hares, Angora rabbits, fine 
bred dogs. Office, 308 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





NORWEGIAN BEARiISUNDS, Irish wolfhounds, 

deer and cat hounds. English bloodhounds, American 
foxhounds. Stamp for illustrated catalogue. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 





INDIAN RELICS—Six flint spear heads, 3 flint knives, 
2 flint drills; lot $2, prepaid. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wis. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 

catalogue and a showy shell mailed for roc. Collec- 
tions of choice shells from 2sc. to $1. Send for lists. 
J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


MONEY IN PIGEONS—We supply breeders and buy 

your supplies. Particulars and illustrated descriptive 
book, 7 cents. Thousands for sale, all varieties. m, 
A. Bartlett Co., Box 15, Jacksonville, Ill. 











FOR SALE—Black Squirrels, $11.50 pair; Spotted 
Squirrels, $10.50 pair; Fox Squirrels, $5.50 pair; 
ying Squirrels, $3.00 pair. I pay express and guar- 

antee safe delivery. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Tex. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry J. G. 
Morris, Easton. 








FOR SALE—A fine selection of choicely bred 
lyn and English setters. Bitches in whelp. Fie 

oughly trained shooting dogs and companions, anj 

few good pointers. All of the highest breeding 

quality obtainable. Also few selected puppies. PETE 

for descriptive catalogue. Charles A. Haley, Uti Count | 

Kennels, Bath, N. Y. Gladstc 
















PIGEONS—SQUABS—Squabs sell at not less ¢ 

50 cents per pair. Raised in one month. Our Hom 
at $2.50 per pair, are America’s choicest stock. We 
all kinds of fancy pigeons. Kanawha Pigeon 
Charleston, W. Va. 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS!—(Brownings). Works it 

just oe trigger; eens one year. Free trial. Ex 
barrels and cases. olesale prices, catalog. Page &() 
Distributers, Muscatine, lowa. 


FERRET MUZZLES—In three sizes. Put on or @ THe | 
alone in one second. No tying string with cold § 

gers. Positive muzzle or money refunded, soc. Nang 

tuck Muzzle Co., 149 Main St., Naugatuck, Conn. 


eh) 





























A GOOD 


ENGLISH SETTER 


CHEAP 











English Setter, whelped Aug. An 

. - - ‘ pri 
1902, is offered for sale by a sports- P 
ns ot 





man going abroad shortly. This§ '— 
dog is one of the best bred dogs§ ™ 
in America, bench as well as field. 
Broken to quail. Owner will 
sacrifice to person who will appre- 


ciate a good dog. Price, $100.00. 








Address, ENGLISH SETTER 
Care of FIELD AND STREAM 































35 West 21st St., New York. LO 
10 in Pri | 
$10 in Prizes} | 
Bi 
FIELD AND STREAM dis- i7 
tributes this amount every : 
month in prizes to Ama- 
teur Photographers. Send 
for particulars, re 
Photographic Editor Field and Stream 
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Field Winning Liewellin Setters 


PETREL’S COUNT (3492 F. D.S. B.), (58933) by Ch. 
Count Gladstone IV - Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo 
Gladstone’s Girl. Fee, $35. 


COUNT DANSTONE (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), by 
Ch. Count Gladstone 1V—Dan’s Lady, and the greatest 
winner of this breeding. Fee, $35. 


These dogs have sired ten field trial and over a score of 
bench winners, while for illustrious ancestry, of known 
purity of blood, they are excelled by none to-day, or ever, 
sore, the public. Broken dogs, bred bitches and youngsters 
for sale. 


We have bred SEVENTEEN FIELD TRIAL WINNERS 
—a record excelled by but one other kennel in America. 
Write for new list. 


FAIRLAND KENNELS 
RIDGEVILLE, IND. 








| 











AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
Savinhurst Kennels 


MILTON, MASS. 
Pp. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 
AT STUD. 


CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) 


Winner of many firsts and specials in England and 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

Puppies from Crewn Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and 
other choice bitches. 

















MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 


(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel.) 


Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pugs For Sale 


Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled 
at all shows. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 





WOODBINE KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench Shows 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL MICHIGAN ' 











FRENCH POODLES 


During the show season of 1901-1902, Red Brook 
kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been 
championships, firsts and specials. 

Prize winning dogs and registered puppies always 
on hand. Address, 


Red BrooR Kennels, Great Necr, L. |. }. 











| CIRCULATION MANAGER, Fietp anp STREAM 

















GREAT DANES 


Imported from Germany and the 
largest that are bred in this coun- 
Winner at Boston, New York, 


try. : 
Philedelphia, Pittsburg and 
Chicago. § litters of puppies for 


sale—spotted and Bengal tiget 
markings. Nicely cropped, correct 
type, German standard. New im 
portations coming. Catalogue free 


NEUHAUS KENNELS, Columbus, Obie 








SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 


Field Spantels, Cocker Spaniels, 
Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. : 3 


Our CATALOGUE, illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
individual dogs, views of the kennels, etc, 20cents, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 














ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 


of the following breeding for sale: 
By Albert’s Rumney Ranger ex Bess’ Queen of Furness, 
Sai 28th. By Cincinnatus T. ex Star’s Dottie, 
whelped June 28th. By Ingleside Sport ex Princess Blue, 
whelped July 13th. By Champion Sirmona ex Rumney 
Racket’s Less, whelped July r4th, Also the blue belton 
prize winner. “Dick Belten” at Stud. Fee, $15 
STOUGHTON KENNELS, North Stoughton, Mass. 








BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by Lictor— 
Winsome; great hunter; winning second at Dublin, 
Ireland, in a class of over 30 dogs; —— here at 
Newark, N. J.; Pittsburg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; 
Philadelphia; New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 

DARKIE, a perfect 22-inch dog by Ch. Raffler— 
Lady Contralto; a bench show dog and litter brother 
tothe champions. Fee. $10. ; é 

DANDY 8, 14-inch dog, by Merrimac—Annie; 
a fine field dog; New York, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence only times shown. ; 

Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm-raised pup- 
pies for sale at moderate prices. 

PA. 


WILSON BARNARD, BRYN MAWR, pie! 














We Want You 


to represent us in your town. We 
will gladly make it an object to you. 
Write to-day for our offer, 














The Pioneer American Dog Remedies 


Glover's Imperial Doé Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 
Dogs. Complete list. 


Distemper Cure , . $1.00 | Condition Pills . . $ .se 
Mange Cure .,.. .50 , Digestive Pills. . . 5° 
Vermifuge ... . 50 | Liver Pills . . . e 5° 
Blood Purifier. . . .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 
Canker Wash . ° .50 | Worm Capsules . . 50 
Tonic she a, .50 | Tape Worm Capsules .50 
Cough Mixtures . .  .50 | DiarrhoeaCure . . .50 
Pe Caree «0 0 oO SP Leen 5 a 50 
Eye Lotion. . . . .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap .a5 


Forsale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 
Refuse worthless substitutes, Free book on Dog Diseases 
end how to feed, on application to 


| H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Eannel Club ~ 
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~ Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 








opratt’s Patent Poultry Foods 








UR 1905 Calendar will be ready to mail 

by the middle of December. The edition 

is limited. Unfortunately, our mailing list has 
been partially destroyed, therefore if you want a 
calendar send name, address and 2-cent stamp. 


Labels are being printed now. 
Address exactly as follows: 
CALENDAR EDITOR, 
Spratt’s Patent (America) Limited 
Market and Congress Streets” 
NEWARK, N. J. 





Satisfaction or Money Back. 
The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


Noexperiments. Tried and Approved! Forty years’ Experience 
DISTEMPER CURE (Comb) - + $1.00 


MANGE CURE -«- «+ «© «© «© « « 50 Single Remedies 
ECZEMA CURE «© «© «© © «© « 50 sent by mail pre- 
CANKER CURE - + + = © * eS 
*rep ons 
WORM EXTERMIMATOR. - - — 50 Preparations | or 
TONIC PILLS - - - + + + = +50 will be expressed, 
CONDITION PILLS - % - + - 2 peedd, on 
BUR £OTION « - - ccc o +25 —ceipt of only 
FLEA REPELLER & DISINF. - .50 { 
SCENT RESTORER & INTENSIF. 50 $3-50 
$5.00 
Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy, 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 
ED. F. HABERLEIN = McPherson, Kan, 




















Gordon Setters For Sale | 


Major A, Magnet A and Mack A, whelped March x 
1904, by Peter A, No. 71648, ex Bessie A, 69234. 

Junior A, Jane A and Judy A, whelped June 25, 1904, by 
Champion Teddy A, No. 60875, ex Bess A, No, 72132. 
Address B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 

or 204 River Front Stores, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE UNDEFEATED IRISH TERRIER 


CH. CELTIC BADGER 
1903 
New York — Four firsts and special for best. 
Boston — Four firsts and special for best. 
Chicago — Three firsts and special for best. 
Buffalo — Three firsts and special for best. 
Montreal — Two firsts and special for best. 
Toronto—Two firsts and special for best. 
Ottawa— Two firsts, special for best, and the 
Governor General’s cup for best dog in the 
show. 1904 
New York—Two firsts and special for best. 
Boston—T wo firsts and special for best. 
For Breeding Terms apply to 


CELTIC KENNELS, Gananoque, Ont. 





The liveliest and smartest of house dogs are the 


Scottish Terriers 


The right size for children’s pets and companions. 
We win ninety per cent of the prizes wherever 
we show, and have puppies by Champion The 

Laird, and other good dogs. 
Bay Shore, L. J 


CRAIGDARROCH KENNELS, 8 


SABINE KENNELS | 
FOX TERRIERS 


All at home now, after a 
sensational show career. 
Busy shaping of puppies 
for the annual draft which 
will be read y on October 1. 
Address all communica- 


tions to 
birds, at a very low price. Cocks 


ORANGE, - - 
$1.75; hens, $2.75. Also Golden and Sil 


QUAIL : 


ver Pheasants, Wood and Mandarin Duc k, Peacocks, Wild Geese 
and Wild Mallard Ducks (decoys). After Nov. 1st, we will have 
Northern, Southern and Western QUAIL (Bob-White) in any 
pumber; also Mountain, Valley Mexican and European Quai 
Circular ready Sept. 15th. We are the largest Importers and 
Breeders in America of pure bred Belgian Homers for Squab , 
breeding. Send 10 cents for sample copy of Pheasant and Squab 
Journal with colored plate and circular on Squab breeding. 2 








TEXAS 











600 Ringneck Pheasants, our last year's 





pair of European White Swan at $40 per pair (mated) 
CAPE COD SQUAB CO., Box A., Wellfleet, Mass. 








Have youa birddog? Then you want 


PLAIN, practical and concise, yet thorough, 








The Amateur 


- By ED. F. 
Trainer HADERLEIN 
Paper Cover - - $1.00 


Finely Cloth Bound 
and Gold Embossed 1.50 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
FIELD AND STREAM, 
35 West 21st St., New York. 











f guide in the art of training, handling and the cor. 

recting of faults of the dog subservient to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever pub- 
lished, The author is a practical trainer of over 30 
years’ experience whose system is up to date and 
stands unequaled, the accepted standard, 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 


Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long-spun 
theories, based on practical experience throughout. 
Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. 
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AND CS 


’ FIELD STREAM 


FOR 


== $1.50= 


We have purchased the entire edition of the SPORTING DICTIONARY, 
the most valuable addition to the Sportsman’s Library ever published, for 
free distribution to our readers. 

No lover of hunting, fishing, out-door life, athletics or card playing should 
be without this book. In fact no modern library is complete without it. It 
contains 130 pages printed on a good quality of paper in clear, legible type and 
defines thousands of words and phrases—both professional and technical 
terms—used in all popular sports and games, including: 


THE GUN CANOEING BOWLING CROQUET 
ILUNTING CARD PLAYING TENNIS ARCHERY 
FISHING BASE BALL THE HORSE QUOITS 
RIFLE PRACTICE FOOT BALL GOLF CURLING 
BOATING HAND BALL BOXING BILLIARDS 


To every new subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM and every old sub- 
scriber who renews or extends his subscription a copy of this book will be 
mailed, post free. 

Place your name and address on the coupon below, cut it off, pin it to a 
money-order or check for $1.50 and mail it to us. 


FIELD AND STREAM is America’s foremost magazine for 
Sportsmen. Every issue is filled with stories of the Rod, Gun, 
Dog, Canoe, Camera and Cruise. 


A new serial by Horace Kephart on “‘Camping and Woodcraft” 
is just now beginning. This series of articles by the famous out- 
door writer will be of tremendous interest to the men and women 
who go to the fields, woods and waters in search of health and 


FIELD 4° STREAM 4% 
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First arrivals have 


THE CHOICE OF ROOMS 


in the hotels at 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
because the 


SEABOARD 
FLORIDA 


Solid Pullman train with dining 
and observation cars takes its 
patrons over the shortest route 
between 


NEW YORK 


and 
ST. AVGVSTINE 


and gets there first 


For illustrated booklets giving 





full information of the leading 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE 
SOUTH apply to ticket agents 


of connecting lines, or Seaboard 





Air Line Railway. 


One of the hand: omest calendars 
for 1905 is the Seaboard Historical 
Calendar, four pages in full colors 
similar to small cut shown, No 
advertising, Suitable for holiday 


gift or mailing. 





Sent to any address on receipt of 


25 cents, 


CHARLES B. RYAN 


CH ES B RYAN General Passenger Agent 

EDWARD F. COST ARL ‘ 

2nd Vice-President General Passenger Agent PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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Rambler Surrey, Type One, 1905 Model 
2 cylinders,16 actual horse power,$1350 
Other models $750-$ 850-$2000-$3000 





¢ Vhe working idea of fhe 
Rambler Factory is to 
make and put together 
mechanism that any 
lone with good sense 
can manipulate, and to sell at 
the lowest price consistent 


wit good workmans 1p. Send 
for The Rambler Magazine 


and other printed matter 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Marn Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches, Boston 145 Colentinee Avenue - Chicago 
304-306 Wabash Avenue -Philadelphia, 242 North Broad 
Street. New York Agency, 140 West Thirtyeighth 
Street. Representatives in all leading cities 
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A Chemical Triumph of this Decade 


USE LITTLE SOAP ano PLENTY or WATER 


If you started to shave more than seven years ago, you began with 
a soap inferior to Colgate’s present Shaving Stick. Do not be preju- 
diced. You have not the best until you buy Colgate’s. 
For a four-cent stamp we will mail you a sample sufficient for a month’s shaving. 


Established 1806 COLGATE & CO. 55 John St., New York 








